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PllEKAOK 

’rii« title pagt" of thib work suffirieiitly iiidfcatos the opportuni- 
ties of travel and obbervatioii which the author lm 3 had tfirough the 
country he describes. Duty was his primary object, but he found, 
nevertln'les*., suilicient time to combine curiosity and anuisjement witln 
bis orCiiiar} business avocations. The first years reinaijls \ety 

kindly submitted to Government by his iinmedi.ite |'Hiipi*riitrH)r. 
McClelland, who did him the high honor of tlijiiking them sTiflicitl^- 
lyjinteresting to be printed with that gentloimiirs Dapei-'j relating 
to the Teak Forests of Pegu among their •selections from the records 
of the Governmont of India (Foreign Departmtuil) No. IX, and which 
to preserve a connexion, are here rejuuifled togi'ther with tlio diary. 

lie subsequently made another tour in the suite of the same 
gentleman, with a little more exptiricnce and a thorough km^wledgi' of 
the ohjeets fur wduchiV^ journey was imdtutaktui, and, on^this occasion, 
he was determined fo pass by ^yot lung that he found worthy of liOte 
or observation, but the journal was unfortunately, tlirougli iK jtfl ug ff uu*, 
put into a leaky boat on the ubcurrenceof a fire at llangooii iu I)e- 
ecuiiber 1855, and becatue so saturated with watc'r, that it was ini- 
jiossible to make any tkiiig of it. In Keu of this, however, the author 
publishes some memoranda made from a&e])arate note hook, which w’ns 
preserved from the general destruction, and^wdiich, th^jglx nut so full, 
will, he trufts, prove satisfactory. 

II is third and last journal is fuller in its de^ls than the 
oth(‘rs, eonsequent upon his comparatively matured ^wporience, inoro 
labored study of Xature, and the impetus* aJlurded by tlui %llu tiering 
testimonials * of his superior. The journey was undertaken in Iho 
suite of Dr. Drandis, (w'ho probably ha-s kept a journal of his own,) 
w’ho has been pleased to take an Ufiicial notice of the author as 
follows. — 

“ Since Mr. Robert Abreu has served under me, I have found 
his familiarity with the language (Jf the greati'st service, fffiis, 
together with his knowledge of the country and his acquaintance 
w'ith the native officers o^' the Forest Dcpartmei^f throughout the 
Province, have rendered liim a valuable servant to the Department. 
. ‘‘ Besides this, his knowledge of the forest trees of Burjiah and other 
“ productions of the country, to which ho has always paid praise- 
« worthy attention, is considerable.’* 
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\frxtU regard to services under Dr. McClt‘ll;ind, the author 
iiiuUmitS^^tlie following testiniouinl. — 

“ I^'toave known Mr. Kohort Abrou since his boOiootl, uhoii 
** a Student in Saint%xvior's College in Calcutta, whore I knew him 
•' to have secured the high opinion of Professors and Ttuichers Imtli 
“ for his attainmonts and good conduct. 

** laftowards was fortunate enough to nu'et witli him in Pegu, 
wher^Ail nddition to his good sense and high moral eliaraetiT and 
O^Sj^atioii, hg(‘ther with h^ know bulge of 1^?.* Ihirrnese, 

•^leir diaraiter and their language, he was of the greahst service 
“ tx) me in my oflice of Superiuieiideiit of Fon'sts, accompanied juo 
** in all my jouruios, and isc thoroughly acquainted with all my xiews 
regarding Fore.^t managiaueiit. • 

It is due to him to say,\hat I have nu't with few' imsi in any 
“ situwtion of life for whom 1 ha\e more res]»et*t, or in wiiose ])rospcri- 
“ ty I feel greater iuU'rest.’* 

The Pnnince had never hcen visittul hy aTrJ" Iiuroj)ean before ])r. 
McClelland was die})Uted to exjdore it,* .and as a liithorto unknown 
counfiy,-*tho writer ho))ea tliat ho has not omittojj any tiling calcula- 
ted to afford interesting inloriniitiou to the reader. No doubt, there j 
are other writers who may impart more extended information for th<» 
valuable purposes of (rov(‘nimeut and for the •hoiieftt of literature, 
and any work so undertaken is wuntliy of eucourageimsit and di‘ser\ei 
»erious considji;;^ion. 

It has bee^'tfie object of ihi‘ writer to be minute in liis description 
of valuable tii/xoer tr<‘C& besides teak aud other forest productions, and be 
has not overlooked the (daims to attention in the Zoological depart- 
ment of tlip Province. 

Ill concluHion, the author is compelled to call for quarter from the 
critic. This is bis first appearanowfii tin* cliaraeter of an author, and 
in his anxiety to rembT the work free fnan errors, he finds on conning 
over it as now^ ’finished, that they are numerous. TIt‘ therefore begs in 
tlic language of the poet, 

To what small lur^t w'e po^<sess be kind, 

And to sour faults, if possible, bo blind.” 
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For glfismj gludcs, read, grassy, 6tli para, last but owe line, 

we sent humlrods, read, mo saiv A’c., 15th para, 2d line, page (>. 

“ ])i]ls M^hich are visiblis read, hills whioh u'ere, 4th lin|, ^>ngo 7.| 

“ rt coon 1 pan iod one, read, accompanied by d,o.,|22ud 

laai but ono line, page 7. 

** t^lOO an dervyned iree% read, Zli,0 vnderstzed ireofi, 34th para/ 
• 6th last lino, page 9. • • 

situated throe quarter read, situnh^d three quarters, 2nd 2)ftra, 
5th liiii', page 17. 

natives have very n])pro 2 >riiit< given tln^ ap]>ell{iti6n, read, 
natives Imv every n]>propriatel3 gi\t*u to i7 Ac. 2nd 2)ara, 12th 
hiK', page 17. . . 

“ through gfnssy glades, nad, through grassy glades^ l«t para, 
2iid List line, pug( '*27. 

ScrcuUd alaia, read, Stertudia alata, last but ono lino page 3^ 

** ov<*r hilly and mountain tracts, rend, over mountainous tracts 
do., 3rd para, 4th line, page 31. 

Aeanthus Uficifntun,*read, Acanthus illicifohm lOtli line, page 3B. 

of a dear hunter s Init, ri ad, of a deer hunter’s hut, 29tb lino, 
page 18. 

swooping linos (>f the ch uds upwards, scad, sweeping Jincs of the 
uplands, 30th line, ^lago 50. * . ' 

tr % 

** the present* are, nad the follotring are, 1st para, 4th li^o, page 68. 

“ which has dead, read, which hml died, 1 8th and 1 9th lincj page (>0. 

foreign or external roa«/ foreign or ijiternal wars, 10th line, 
page 63. 

Aceaxia scrissa, read, Aecaeia s<fma, 12th lino, pago 69. 
Pentapiera glabia, read Pentaptera nlahra, last but ono lino page 69. 

Melrnorrhdia mitata, read, Melanorrhoea usitata, ditto, ditto. 
Eugenia, read, Eugenia, last line, page 69. 

“ is his monopoly, read, was his monopoly, last para, 2nd lino, 
page 71. , 

these observations vdiieh are, reud thcsi‘ observations are, 2ud 
para, 1st lino, pag«» 73. * ^ 

excited our wonder is, read, excited our w’oiider was, 2rid para, 
2nd line, page 75. 

which have been created are, read which has been creatM, is, d^c, 
5th para, page 76. 

probability is, read, probability was, 2nd para, last lino, pago 79. 



been from tbo &c., ready long been insecure by the 

^c., last para, Srd last line, page 86. 

** an \/5 oovoied, ready and*covcrcd, 23rd line, page 107. 


** Irosera indicoy^ready Ihditem indiea, last line, page 123. 

a mountain Jmrdy exceeding, ready hardly exceeding, 2nd line, 
page l30. 

„ they are clothed, rdady they were clothed, para 3, last line but 
page 151. 

los as I have mentioned, ready it exudes gum as &. last 
|a6t line, page 152. 

liar usd(^as the preceding, read, it is similarly &c. 6th 
para, 1st lino, page 15C. 

„ Tlie zayat*has a de})pudent and contigious &o, ready the zayat 
has a dependant and contiguous &c. 2nd para, Ist line, page 
157. 



„ This ‘wood possesses all the good qualities and hemoqcnious &c. 

ready This wood possesses all the good qualities and homogeni- 
, . Otis &c., 3rd para, 2nd line, page 1 76. 

„ the nature and properties of this tree is little known, ready the 
nature and properties of this tree ar^ little known, para, 1 st 
2udlme, page 182. 

n'^^JBElio fibre of it is strong and affords a course cordage, read. The 
fibre of it is strong and affords a coarse cordage, 5th 1 para, 
last line, page 190. 


„ this is cultivated in small quantity, read, this is cultivated in 
small quantities y^nd para, 1st line, pagb X92. 

The Burmese are extensively foiid &c., read, excessively fond d.c, 
4th 3rd line,ipage 200 

after “ v^ieh at a distance,” add, while in the water ” 22nd 
line^^ge 224. 

Instead of^jthe conjuntion and, 2ud line, page 237, insert the 
relative pronoun which. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON^TTTK LTIlNIv PH/TN^ 
. GYEE, AND ZAMAYEE TEAK FORESTS, 


The Pegu Province was on the SOtlT Dccenxher *18^2, proclaim- 
5d as annexed to the British territories. It had been a principal mart 
'or teak^^and indeed, it constituted the most important arti^^pf trade ^ 
3ver since the foundation of Rangoon by Alompra in the y^r 177 

\ The torovernment, desirous of beiny made acqujinte^ ''vith^ 
the resources and physical cliaracteristics of the'lteak Forests, as well^ 
as t(^ake those lying on the three streams (Lhine, Phoungyo*, and 
Zamayee, disemboguing themselves into ilio Rangoon River) available 
for tills year, determined on the actual ^exiiniination of them. Dr. 
McCl(dland, tlie Officiating Superintendent of Forests, was therefore 
requested by the Commissioner of l^*gu and (i overnor General's Agent, 
in a letter No. 4.5 dated 30th November 1853 (indicating .the prirnd- 
pal points to which his attention was to be directed during the tra- 
velling season) to proceed into tlTem. I had tlie pleasure of accom- 
pauying liim in this tour. 

m In obedience to the abovementioned instructions, we ac- 
cordingly started to the ihine Forests by land on the 2nd January 
lBt54, and readied on the 8th instant Yeudlkequiu village, situated on 
the margin of t he Teak localiticsi^ I shall here insert the follow ing 
extract from rny Journal, noied (iuriiig my march of sevelhdays. 

2nd January 1854. — Left Itangoou at day-break^'f^^j the Forests 
Accompanied wdtli thirteen men of M. N. L, and an equal Viumber of 
the Pegu Light Infantry Battalion ; the direction of oftr route was due 
E. for a couple of miles, tiu'ough a jungle of wood-oil trees, 
(already tapped) and bamboos. Pursuing this direction, we found that 
the route was a divergent one. In a course of quarter of a mile, we 
found that the road to Ko Khiue village, consisting of forty houses, and 
having an interstice of fertile open ground partially cultivated with ve- 
getables, diverged to N. E., continuiug in this direction the contract 
from the village we just passed with tliaf of Kambet and Yaigoo was* 
striking, for there w'as nothing but grass jingle growing over a paddy 
land. A mile from this place we encamped at Zwayzon^. The Pboun- 
gyee whose Kyoung lies proximate to our place of encampment, was 
a very obliging religious man, supplying us with such ntcusaries as 
he could afford; inrpturn I presented him with twenty -five cigars which 
were thankfully received. 

A 
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Srd' Jatiuarj. — Started at day-break. Our general route N. N. E* 
We i)a^ed by Thadajeo village containing 40 houses, situated about a 
mile or » mile and a half from Zwayzone. Proceeding in thib> direc- 
tion, the Greeks XlAwiajee and Thadagalay intersected our way, the 
fonner sitiiatgd three quarters of a mile from the latter, when we w^ of 
over the margin of a wide paddy plain for a mile, which is rapidlj 
falling into a jungle. We met Captain Williams and his assistants 
purveying in this place about 8 miles from their Camp in '"k'oun-nyo 
vyidge whicii we passed. Leaving this and travelling three miles, 
yge came to Ananbeen^ a village of thirty houses, and proceeded onf^^^hen 
after half a mile’s journey we came to a village abounding with man- 
goe trffes, — ^thc Natives hqve very appropriately given it the appella- 
tion of Tharct-kone. The inhabitants of this place are apparently in 
indigent circumstances. Tli^y have not cultivated a single acre of 
land ever since the Provinc^c came into our hands. On inquiry, 1 find 
that it is attributahle to the loss of all their buffaloes by disease and 
not from an aversion to labour. 

Toung-thoozob (one and-a-half mile from* the above place and 
ioiar^tiiining twent 3 ’’-five houses) on th6 hoiitrary,^ in a rapidly progres- 
Hivo state. I must certainly say the inhabitants are very indusirious, 
and the fact of their land being covered witlj Paddy, proves swi to 
be the case. 


There is another Village calle<^Sanjee lying close to Toung-thoo- 
yioo. We were warned by the men ^L^^ this^vU lfl^ft ont tn nn/mpip ^ 
Kalouk Kooujine lying three miles from this place, whither we direct- 
<,*d our wjiy miiiccount of the peculiar situation of the village, having 
jungles on^ll sides infested with wild elephants and tigers, — the lat- 
ter arc so ferocious and saqguinaiy that they do not scruple to carry 
away men. AVe came to the village about 2 o'clock p. v. 

4th January. — Left Kalouk feoendine at day break. — Tlirbugli- 
<nit the whole of tliis day’s march of twelve miles, our roifto was a 
mere cart-track, lying through a thick wood wiiich impeded the pro- 
gress of our carts. Couple of miles before we reached Touk Kj^en, 
w^ere we encamped — the road however became comparatively level. 

I observed during this day’s n\pvement foot-marks of wild ele- 
phants, and if are to ju(^e from them, there must undoubtedly be 
a good number of these animals. 

The Village of Touk-Kyen may be said to be celebrated for its 
extensive plSin. Goung iKbwike rdated to us, that previous to tlie late 
%ar the whole of it wifi Covered with rice cultivation. In order to bring 
to its fonner condition, he has secured a good num- 
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bfir of buffaloes, and expects to reap a ricli har\BSSt in a year or tm 
hence. 

5 th January. — Started : the whole of this day’s march orf2 miles 
lay through dense trees, grass jungle, and marshy ^ound ; through the 
former the roa(f for five or six miles was obstructed witl\ felted trees 
at interstices of eveiy fifty or hundred yards ; we were therefore noces- 
siUted to remove those capable of being shifted or contrived a new 
road as Vo considered feasible or expedient ; through the latter, it was 
not only troubk^some, but the hackree wallahs complained that iU w’as 
too much for the bullocks, 

^Tho course lav in a N. E. diret^tion, but after a few hours’ cir- 

* # 

cuitous travelling, the route became devious, «ome times cast ana some- 
times west. 

In this way for 2 J miles wc wer^ Icd^o Bwefjee villoge, and about 
12 o’clock A. M., arrived at Kyct Phoo-gau, a despicable village con- 
taining twenty houses. The wretched condition of the place may bo 
imputed to the want of industrious habits in the people as,* although in 
the midst of an arable plain, agriculture is entirely abandoned. 

Three miles from this wc passed another village calle^* ^'oi- 
thoe, consisting of twenty houses. The inhabitants have every advan- 
*tage of tilling the cxteiisiVe plain encompassing their village, but I am 
sorry to say only one sixth of the land was seen under cultivation. 
Leaving this, and travelling for a mile I think, Ave’eame to Ingdaw ; 
here the local features were indeed striking consequent "in cultivation 
, being on a mucji larger scale. Some few hundred spa‘ces from .the 
last named village wo crossed the Mohbee creek, and pite’^ed our tent 
in a village called after it. 

Cth January. — Halted. 

7th January. — Started at G o>lack a. w. The general direction 
was N. W., and after journeying for G miles over an arid ground ap- 
parently hardened from a rapid evaporation since the rains, notwith- 
standing unpropitious to vegetation — ^yet we passed througli tree 
. jungles and high grass which led to Myountaga, containing twenty 
. houses, and encamped in it. 

The village is situated on the right bank of a Choung .called by 
^ the same name. We ha<i a great difficulty in taking t£o carts across ; 
one of them was upset consequent upon the badjehuship of the Tombee ; 

• indeed the whole of them without exeeption seemed to imato be a por- 
<-cel of inexperienced men not inured to tlm work which they set out 
for ; we were Uierelbro obligcnl to di'ag the caits .. ovei% and in some 
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the yokes were unfaste£te4‘» aiid Yiy maamal mea^ or force 
we dfogge4 them up to the opposite bank. 

AWit 15 or 20 years the men of this Tillage Brought down 
annually timber frdtn a forest-^^no doubt from the Sfazalle, lying six 
Smiles N* N.^E., from this place. The Choung, as were told by 
the Goung, has since became unavailable, on account of the obstructions, 
consisting of felled ti*ees and rubbish. Their removal,*or the translation 
of the timber from thence will cost an outhiy of about Rs. 100 <or 150. 

,Bth January .• — Started at day-break, the general^route pursued 
^was N, N. \y., and after a wearisome march of miles reached 
,Yin-dike-quiny a village containing thirty or forty houses surrounded 
by small teak forests, which we estimated to contain one thousand 
trees of small dimensions.. 

Two miles from the place we last encamped in we crossed Lekin 
Choung, a branch of Yathoe, thd latter taking its origin from Pyrama- 
down mountain, the integral range of the Yomah Hills. We were 
here detained almost an hour to get the carts across. The road from 
this for about 12 miles was a difficult one, Ij^ing through grass and 
jjmglo and marshy ground, intersected at intervals of eveiy three or four 
‘ mile3*1;)y small Choungs. 

In some cases all traces of a path were invisible. This plainly 
shows that all land communication has ceased since the war. Our 
guide Kotlia-khway assured us that we were in a Kway Goe road, 
(buffaloe stealing road.) We saw some indications wrhich convinced 
us that Bucl/was the case. 

• After tyfossing Byinnyiilabw^ay Choung, we found that we were 
close to tli^ teak forest. Five miles march N. W., brought us to ity 
not Avilhout thfe difficulty of crossing K joon Choung, and the detention 
of an hour and a half in seeking for a i>ath which we lost ; we struck 
out through glossy glades for threfe and a half miles,, and came to Joe 
lijew Choung* where teak appeared to terminate. 

Here we halted for an hour, and were iwdeed disheartened on 
perceiving a high land lying Between us and the said Choung. 

In this dilemma, Dr. McClelland explored the jungle on the right 
of us, and discovered a village called Fhet, consisting of a few houses, 
and bhtained a guide who conducted us — after retracing our steps and 
crossing a narrow nullah and marshy ground eovered with high grass-^ 
to our present encampment. 

4.^A*day’8 march. General route N.N. E., brought us to Oak-kan. 
A fter having accomplished a journey oC 16 miles, we proceeded to 
Thounzai on the 12th January, and remained tliere two. days* . 
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5. — The totm is situiited in lat. 18 81^; It €xliibits the i?e* 

.mains of an important place, encompassed by an extensile land 
0 r savanna happily intersected by the main stream and its tributaries. 
The noorse t)f the former near its xjonfluence wfth the Lhine is 

N. E,, and continues in that direction to its source to latitude.lt) ® 
w'ith. continuous turns at intervals of every half a mile. Its average 
breadth is about sixty feet, and its waters during the wet weather are, 
as we were informed, perfectly clear with a sandy and rocky bottom, 
Tlie country towards its junction is level, but gradually rises, from 
Thakanjee towards the ranges of* mountains on either side of it. 

6. — The inhabitants of Thounzai are a sottish and ignorant set 
of fiacchinak, and are thereby easily decoyed and made the agints for 
detruncating or cutting girdled trees, and for the surreptitious removal 
of prone ones, by residents of Rangoon. 43o endless and exorbitant are 
their desires,, and their zeal to serve the interests of their eniployers, 
that they do not hesitate the transgression of the existing regulations 
by grasping at all, and can form no scheme of perfect happiness with 
less. 

7. — The bartering of timber for aqua vitm (vulgate brandy)jE^.iid 
gunja, is another evil of demoralization to the inhabitants ; it is 
producing the most baneful effects. 

8. — An early application of some efficient remedy for this rapidly 
extending evil is exceedingly desirable, and^that the recurrence to the 
practice of the Burmese Government as adverted to (two years previ- 
ous to annexation, which applied stringent rdfetrictive measures to the 
use of intoxicating drinks and drugs,) would receive the hearty appro- 
val of the more respectable portion of the natives,^ I m^n Kyoung 
and riirawteagas. 

9. — The'bcaiitiful, healthy, aijd fecund tracts to be found in this 
locality, seem to have been sterilized and entirely abandoned to nature 
by these men, and it requires not much sagacity to predict that (if Go- 
vernment would accord to the points which have now been specified, 
and to ail kindred suggestions connected with the well being of this 
district), if they are compelled to return io husbandry, they >yill rapid- 
ly rise to that importance to winch thei{ wonderful natural capabili- 
ties 80 fully entitle them. 

10. — On the 16th, w© directed our way to the teak forests, and em 
tered them after travelling 14 miles. We bad here the advantage of fur- 
ther examining the Ohoung ; it was not quite dry, notwithstanding the 
.advanced state of the season, its bed was filled with rock and pebbles 
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lbf indurated clftj nad •stones, the bank sbelvj,’ clothed with grass and 
hamb^ an^i betel palms, with eccasional clumps of wild phuntahi 
andjun^e trees. 

11- — Behind t^e main stream runs a range of hiffe forming as it 
were a belt tct the Yomak, covered with Teak, in companj with numerous 
other Forest trees. These constitate Forest tracks, separated or run 
across by Choungs into sections, and called after them. 

12;-^The teak localities commence 14 miles from ThouhxSi Town; 
the first we met vrith stretched a little way along the Naimapyo Chonng^ 
knd as far as could be ascertained, did not appear to extend far inland. 
We estimated it to contain about 1,000 undersized trees. Abuni^ance 
of stumps and stunted shoots (tnarking the place where the trees once 
stood) were also observed, and' obviously indicate that the trees in 
this part of the Forest have Tallfen dreadful victims to the axe. 

13, — regular Teak track may be said to begin two miles above 
Wajee, a Yaibine village, the inhabitants of which exclusively devote 
their time to rearing silk-worms, organizing, drawing out and subti- 
lizing silken filament. 1 did not find their piaddy land or Toungyas 
3hder . cultivation, but about their tais or huts were seen sevoiral 


cucurbitaceous plants and plantain tre'es. 

14. — Another forest was visited on the 18th lying a few miles 
from the main stream, and cantaining about 200 full grown trees. From 
this to the Kareenzoo village — a distance of 9 miles, we passed through 
grass and bamboo jungle,, teak occurring in occasional patches of from 
fifteen to twenty trees. 

15. — Tbe village (Kareenzoo) may be said to be within the skirts 
of the Forest ; we Seen hundreds of excellent mast pieces, and almost an 
equal number of felled loozars, and lying mostly in the defiles (apparently 
forced into them by timber-cutters)* more or less destroyed by fire. 

16. — Six miles in a westerly direction from the last named village, 
and two miles from Thounzai Choung, lies another forest abounding w’ith 
a good number of full sized trees growing on precipitioiis slopes, and a 
nanw plateau of mountains about GOO feet high. 

1 7. — The following from my Journal may afford some information 
Early this morning, (lOth^laiiudry,) after a rough brealffast, w»e cross- 
ed the river, ascended its right bajik, and afterwards re-crossed affd 
ascended its left bank (the Choung here being very winding), and after 
travelling ov%r nou-eitevated ground and crossing the Thabyew Chouii^, 
the Tabayloo intersected our way. We ascended its course, aUd h^ 
thp -pleasure of|MUng that we wcrcin the midst— as it may be doBesrr* 
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^dly denominated, -of a fine teak forest. It extends from the ridges 
on tlie right bank until it comes quite close to the streaia, Reding 
as it approaches to the source of* the latter, and disappearing Inwards a 
range of hills which are visible to the North-east. The ground hero 
is in general high, intersected by Teedoo, one of its tribjitari^s. Wo 
here inspected 800 trees measuring in girth above six foot, recently 
ringed by order of the Officiating Superintendent of forests. The said 
rivulet ^id its branch would unquestionably be quite adequate to 
convey with ease all the timber to the Thounzai Choung.” • 

18. — In addition to the above I shall merely observe, 

thatjsome thousands of Teak might be felled here and conveyed to 
Eoiigoon with facility. No killed trees have as yet been felled* since 
the War, but we have abundance of proof that the fallen and 
trees have been removed. — . 

[Since my return from the Forests, I have been infonned the 
killing of large trees in this Forest was very limited.] 

19. — For the conveyance pf this description of wood to* the nearest 
nullah, (I mean those situated pretty good distance from water carri- 
age) it would be desirable to employ a number of elephants. Bufl'alpc^ 
might also with great ease be employed in this Forest, the ground foif 
the most pait being even.and unbroken. 

20. — ^Little Teak was seen on the 20th Jan., although we ascended 
Tabajloo almost to its source for 12 miles in a S. S. E. direction. 
This satisfied me of what was recorded in my Journal of a pre- 
vious date receding as it apppacbes to fhe source of the latter 
(Tabayloo), and disappearing towards a range of hills which were visi- 
ble to the N. E.” 

21. — Our way from this place for eight miles lay over a hilly regi- 
on covered with bamboo and grass. ^ We had the good fortune, when 
least expected, of discovering a Kareen village where we bivouacked, 
and were glad enough, as our provisions had all been consumed, and 
the obtainment of a day's supply in tne wilderness was most provi- 
dential. 

22. — The Tsaukai Shoay-zan (who w;ps appointed a local agent pn 
the 18th January to take charge of the Forests as a temporary measure,) 
being apprehensive that we might be misle'd by the faithless guides, 
hotly followed us, accomp^ed with one of the office peons who was 
left with him to collect details, and joined us here. 

23. — The day following, taking a N. E. route, and alter crossing 
Gong Ngyeen near its origin, and ascending its left bank, we came ti) 
to'^evated land overgrown with bamboos intermixed with Teok) 
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fojtning a natural line of demarcation fiejmrating Thounzai from the'* 
Oakka^ Foilssts. There are a good many yats and fi‘w full sized ti*eos. 
The removal of the flatter would be attended with difficulty consequent 
on the remote situation of the Forests from the larger Choungs. 

24. «^Th© route now became diverse, and on crossing Lhai-ga jee 
and ascending its course for two miles, and then ascending its right bank, 
I found on looking at my pocket compass that we were pursuing a 
S. W. course, and proceeding on the march in that dircctioi/' for six 
miles* we came to Kyouk Nhouk which we crossed. Rt^ferring then to 
the oflice diagram, I found this to be a branch of Natsin (one of the 
extreme tributaries of Dak-kun Choung), and indeed we w ere l^d to 
it after following up for a mile the bed of the former. 

25. -^The region occupied by the Thounzai Forests consists of an 
elevated land about six or seven ^lundrcd feet high, liaNing two nirdi- 
nal ranges on the east and west side of the OJiouiig, slightly trending 
aft a distance of half to one mile towards one another, and indeed th^y 
almost meel as remarked by us near Thabyew Choung. 

26. — The Eastern range, as faaas I can* learn, runs due N. ; I 
Theuld estimate its width to be about 25 miles, the Western keeping 
fiomewhat closer with gentle slopes to the main stream. 

27. — The forests though divided by the Choung into say Eastern 
and Western sections, in theiir minor fea- 
tures exhibit no difference of pliysical con- 

^ figuration. The first thing that <lraws a 
traveller’s attention is the innumerable suc- 
cession of subordinate streams — their names 
are gi\ en in the margin — intersecting the 
forests tracts, and presc'ntiug to his view a 
very pretty and picturesque sight. He also 
finds the singular fact that they are perfect- 
ly alike both in ratio and number. 

28. — The favorable habitat of Teak is 
on high ground not liable to submersion ; 
it has been stated by the late Captain Latter 
^,‘to be a peculiarly dry and arid-looking plant* 
I never yet found in any one instance ^tljat 
it grows gregariously, but obsci‘vcd it iu 
company with Inga Tyhvarpa, Diospyrds, 
])ipterovar2im hrnkf DallHTgiftf 1 MgtTHteiiemui 
reyim, Cateya arhoiea, Ilmilaia minor, 
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Pterocarpm dalherglodes, and other jungle trees. I have made a rough. , 
estimate of the number of Teak trees growing in these Forests/ thuj: 
seem to contain I in 400 of their associates. 

29. — From the details we gathered, there are in them 376 killed 
timber, and 1,113 felled, all gituated one 
mile the nearest distance, and two the furth- 
est from the Chourigs. Their dimensions 
are noted in the margin. . " 

80.— On the 22ud Joniiaty, after hav- 
ing performed a journey of 29 miles, cross, 
ing ibo Chomigs named in the margin,’^* 
we (jame to 5;ihawJ)one, a village sifliated 

011 the East of t)akkan' Choungj and lying 

12 miles from the town of Oakkan.>' 

31.— Vv'e left this place the following 

morning and directed our way to Kinpatheo 
foil the Magayoe Choung), which we reaehed after crossing Bat Choung 
on the Oakkau side, anj. pursuing a southerly course for 10 miles, on 
the morning of the 24th, ^YO started for Yindike, and arrived ab(;^u^ 
3 r. ivr. 


Killrd 

64 of. 7' feet and 
w'ards in girth. 

>j di ., 

2j 3 ,, 4 ft. A 0 in. 

Fdied Trep/\ 
251 of 7 feet and 
W'ards in girth. 

„ C „ „ 

7;M I ft & 6 in. 
IhialOiie. 

(iwisi. 

Yii.flike. 

(Jiikkan. 


up. 


up. 


32. — The Teak Foi;psts of Oalckaii do not go lower than latitude 
18 ® 62’, and they are only to be found in the tracts through which 
the Oakkan Choung and its tributaries run. 

J13. — The main stream takes its rise from the Yomah hills, about 
llO miles from Ptangoon town, in a Northerly direction, and continues 
its course nearly S. W. to latitude 18 16\ emptying itself into fha 

Lhine lliver about t50 miles from Rangodii, 

84. — The subordinate rivulets which /livide the Forest tracts 
are ‘‘ Katajaza ’ 1, “ Kyet thoung” 2, “ Yindike” 3, “ Khway” 4, 
“ Phalone” 5, “Natsiu” 6, Majoo^’ 7, “ Kyoung” 8, “ Dab” 9, “ Sin- 
oh” 10, “Meejoung” II, “ Thayamaw” 12, “ Bafbatha.^” 13, “Me^d- 
way” 14, ‘‘ Thadan” 15, and “ Wetsway” 10. Nos. 1 to 7 lie en the 
North side of the Choung, and Nos. 8 to 16 on tlio South. The 
quantity of timber remaining in the former may be estimated at 
630 trees of seven feet six inches^n girth and upwards, I,0§0 of six 
feet, and 2,600 of four feet six inches, and in the latter 400 («|.seven 
feet 6 inches ; ?00 of six feet, 2,100 undersigned trees all lying wkbin 
two miles; the furthest distance, and one the n earcst from water- 
carriage. On theforest No. II, there are 633 logs aHbve i feet, 
which were killed by order of the Forest Department, and on No. 6 
sixty. seven trees. ‘ 


D 
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85. — From tlioTV>einputation above made, it is obvious that thd 
resources .a»d capabilities of the Northern tracts^must be far superior to 
those on the southei^n, although the soil and circumstances of both banks 
are the same. 

30.^ — Ok the S9th January we started from the place of our en- 
campment for Thakhatijee village (lying eight miles in an E. N. E. di- 
rection from Yindike), to examine the conterminous Teak Forests of 
Magayee and PMazalee,* after which to cross the Yomah into the 
Plio&ngyee valley. We reached the place about 10 o'clock a. m. 

87. — The klazalee Forests lie about four miles N. E. of the 
abovenamcd village, or two miles from Kyoukpasat, a branch of 
the I’hanat, one of the tributaries of Magayee. The summits of the 
hills were covered with Teak, not growing gregariously, but in 
clumps of eight or nine., interspersed with other kinds of timber, at 
abort distances from each other. 

• 38. — The contents of those forests arer 300 of nine feet girths 

<J00 of seven feet six inches, 1,700 of six feet, and 3,800 of four feet 
aix inches, lying within two miles of^Jbhe stream. 

■* *. 39. — The Choung is obstructed by the accumulation of rubbish 
.sxiA aedimont, and might removed at a trilling expense. 

40. — The forests on the Magayee are situated 12 miles N. of the 
Thakhatycc tillage. The following extracts from my previous Re- 
port, dated 2 Jst December 1853, regarding these Teak tracts, may 
ifce interesting: — 

** Moung Kihe, a resident of Khoon-na-Kyke, a town bordering on 
the Lhine, states: — I am perfectly acquainted with the Magayee 
Forests ; 'l k^o\v also the main Choung and its tributaries ; tliek 
names are — • 

1. Kayoe, 

2. Tha byew, and 

.3. Thanat. 

No. 1 ,- — ‘ICayoo is situated 16 miles from the confluence of Maga- 
yee. Its forest is very extensive, being about 1 0 days' journey in 
circumference, and contains^Teak of very good quality. 

No. 2. — Tha byew lies 10 miles from Phalone village. The 
Forest is very large ani abounds particularly with, a great quantity 
of killed trees, say about 2,000. 

The forest on No. 8, Thanat Choung, is the best, and 
•far siaperior to those lying on Nos, 1 and 2 Choungs, both as regards 
/quantify and quality of the wood. 

on being called and .re-examined sstates: — Tha 
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Magayee ia blocked up with lopped-ofif branches tfud^ trees. I should 
say that, if partly cleared with the axe, and accumulated lio bar 
burnt in the 'month of March, it will cost only Rupees 1,000. If 
this measure is adopted and carried out, the timber of thia 
town-ship can be brought into the market in the ensuing season.* 

The reason why so- many trees have been killed, (considering 
the Choung is deprived of water-carri^ 
Questioned by the because it was the intention of thei 

Head Assistant. Burmese Government to employ men t<J re^ 

move this obstacle, and to compensata 
them with all the felled logs . — ^ the killed and felled trees I mean. 
— The Burmese Government assumed an undisputed rigfit to 
them. 

The villagers of Kiiipatheo were in •the habit of dragging the 
timber of small size overl^d. 

Remarks. 

The resources and physical characterestics of tho Magayee For-* 
ests, having become a subject of jnterest and enquiry with both the 
Superintendent of Forests and the Commissioner of Pegu, I ha^e 
tlierel'oivj taken the deposition of Moudg Kine, who appears to be a 
very resp(?ctablo man, and whpse statement I am inclined to look 
upon as worthy of credence ; besides this, 1 have obtained other inform- 
ation which 1 trust will complete tlie partial Rciport I previously 
submitted regarding tliese Teak Forests. 

A l!io?:ough appreciation of these Forests cannot be given without 
considering — 

1st — Tli(3 boundaries of the town of Phalone, after which the 
main stream now under notice, is nameck 

2nd — The* physical features of the main stream and its origin. 

The town of Plialone*’ is situated si.t miles from the Lhiue, hav- 
ing a deserted town, Tauiboo, on the Fiast, Phogoun village on the West, 
Inekaloon on the North, and Myoinah village on the South. 

Under the second head I shall recapitulate what I have said 
in the previous Reports : — ^ . 

“ Tho Magayee alias Phalone# takes its source from the Kamaleo 
mountains, 20 miles above its junction with tHb main stream the Lhine ; 
it is blocked up with fallen logs and rubbish, which has formed a bar 
covering a space of 20 miles.” 

The region occupied by the Magayee Forests on the Choungs 
ICayoo, Thabyew and Thanat, (differing in physical aspect from those 
lying on the Lhine,) eonsiets of an elevated land of a digitated shape 
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tt appearance, commencing four miles from Phalone village to the 
Ejamake xmmntains, the integral range of Yomah. 

Tlie Forests fire, I am told, almost uninteiruptedly immense. 

The Lagentramxia regina or Pymmah, is also found in these parts 
in abundanoc ; it stands without a rival in strength, “ for,” 

Mr. Mason in his work entitled “The Natural Productions of Burmah,” 
** the posts of an old wharf at Tavoy which were of this wood (Pymraah), 
(Stood erect for twenty or thirty years.” He seems however to con- 
eidef that house posts often decay in the ground in a much shorter 
period. It is considered a valuable timber in ship-huilding. 

The Kanazo, Heritiera fomes, or w'hat is called Soondree, is 
indigenous in these localities ; and in some sections is quite abundant. 
Dr. Wallich regarding its qualities, does not hesitate to assert that it 
stands unrivalled for elasticity, hardness, and durability, and says, “ If 
it is not extensively employed for the construction of naves and felloes 
ef gun carriages, it is solely because pieces of adequate dimensions 
are not profeurable.” Now, my informants peremptorily assert, that 
immense quantities, suiricient for such purposes, are obtainable here. 
■B/ 2 sidcs other uses to which tliey can be applied, continues the 
learned gentleman, “ the charcoal made from it is better tlian any 
other sort for the manufacture of gunpowder.” 

I shall here take the advantage of making up the omission 
which was inadvertently left unexplained in my last report, and on 
which Captain Phayre has properly rcmai'kej — “ It is stated there 
ore 2,500 lulled trees in the forests of this streahi, though why they 
should have been killed on a. stream where they would ronuun seal- 
ed up is not explained.” 

The statement of ]\K)iing Kine explains this, and I may add, 
that although the I’orosts are depidved of wator-carriuge, yet the 
resources aunivilly drawn were from one to two hundred loCr.ars, 
which were expressly and invariably dragged in the middle of the . 
rainy season when the surface is moist 'and slippery, because it then 
requires one tithe of the labour neccessary in other seasons, when 
the surface is rough and ajiinderance. 

I attach little importance toi the suggestions of Moiing Kine 
regarding the* method to^ be pursued for the removal of the local 
impediment from the main rill. Persons who are acquainted wil h 
the destruction caused by the periodical fires of the Attarau l^hrests 
would, without doubt, consider the adoption of the measure proposed 
eb.iectionahle; • . 

The ^Tbg^atidn would, at the time recommended, be dry and • 
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pAJrche*!, aad it would supply the devouring dement — ^bUming^ tht 
rubbish in the stream — ^with life, and thus the young, old, killed and 
prone trees be completely consumed. My opinioy is, that the obsta- 
cle should be removed by manual means. 1 n^speclfully beg 
here to make a remark relative to persons possessing ceilain un- 
defined prescriptive claims on the trees in our Forests, and I record 
it as a genel-al opinion, that none were recognised as such by the 
(iovernftient of Ava; the wood-cutters or contractors as they wero 
commonly called, on paying pouksaue akoon (axe tax), were permitted 
to work the Forests under condition that all timber should be re- 
moved in the same year, on failure, the Government resumed it 
as its property ; this regards trees lit for felling and already felled, 
killed trees, however, they have from time immemorial invariably main- 
tainedv a prescriptive right to. 

This summary manner of resumption may, in the eye of the law, 
be illegal. I would humbly suggest that a complete and exclusive 
jiroperty in every tree in whi(?h the claimants satisfactorily esr 
tablish tkeir right to both killed and seasoned, should be withheld, re- 
munerating them according to usage and expediency.” 

41. — In the late exploratory visit, we were put in possession of 
data to justify me in asserting here, the number of killed, felled aud 
green trees in the Forests on the Magayee stream. Green trees 150 
of 9 feet girth, 700 of 7 feet 6 inches, 1,100 of 6 feet, and 3,400 yats. 
Killed 150 of 0 feet, and 280 of 4 feetO inches ; felled 314 of 0 feet 
and 342 of 4 feet 0 inches. 

42* — It may not be irrelevant to iiieiition here the new mode lately 
introduced of transporting, clandestinely, the timber^ acro.ss the coun- 
try, where the ground is rough and dry. JJ’he timber is carted and 
dragged by liulfalues which are stationed at difleroiit stages down 
tlie streams. 

43. — On the 23rd January 1854, we met 10 or iS men with six 
carts laden with timb(?r, near the vfilage of Pymmah on the Dat Choung, 
one of the branches of the Oakkan, all bearing a distinguishing mark 
in Burmese. 

44. — 3 1 St January ; — Started in an Easterly direction for three and- 
a-half miles tlie bed of the ’Mazaleo Choilng, when we ascended its 
left bank (not without first meetiug oue of its tributaries called 
jxmrigtan descending from the Yomali in a S. E. direction,) and 
pursued a circuitous road for two miles in a S. E. dir&tion when 
wd desccjided into Nghetkyee, another branch, and ascended it^ 
ii^ht bank over a land in spme places approaching almost to per- 
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{)e&diGulax, for" three fn&es, crossed the Yomah, end with difBeult^r 
elided its declivity into Wah Ohoung, one of the lower branches of the 
Phoun^ee, descending its bed for hve-and-a-half miles, we reached the 
village called after the Choung. 

45. *^1 may mention hero that at the confluence of Sooboke, a sub^ 
bordinate stream of Wah, %ve observed its arenaceous bed partially 
levelled by timber, recently trailed or dragged along by buffaloes 
whose foot-prints were visible, and in no way obliterated. ' 

46. — Visited these forests, but they contain about fifty full-sized 
trees, the number of stumps which were observed at every thirty 
yards convinced us that they must have been worked by the timber 
dealers with a vengeance. ° 

47. — On the 2ud February we directed our way to the higher 

Teak tracts. We explored tUfem within ten miles of the Yomah >vhere 
they seemed to terminate. I should estimate them to contain about 100 
full sized trees from seven feet and upwards in girth. An iniiunieraUe 
show of half grown trees, measuring in girth four feet six inches, 
were seen on the ridges. ^ 

•** 4, 48. — Examined the Maliooya Forests, lying 28 miles S. S. E. of 
Phoungyee Town. Teak appeared large and in abundance, extend- 
ing for seven or eight miles along N. Ef side of the Phoungyee 
valley. The path we took >Yas through low narrow vales, with 
hills cn our right and left, like two w’alls ; on these regions Teak 
was seen, but it was remarked to improve in quantity and quality 
in the declivities. 

49.— The almost total disappearance of the full sized trees, from 
the Phoungyee Eoivi-ts except Mahooya, is easily intidligible from what 
has been stated in Ihv dhig par;; graphs. The said Forests, from 
tlic'ir ii-ccessibility, (having an excellent Choung of sixty feet,) and 
proximity to town, were early worked, and have been for thirty or 
forty years, as I am informed, incessantly under the full operation 
of the axe. 

60. — The numerous stumps (showing how much the resources have 
been drained,) satisfied us tl^t extensive felling had been carried on — 
and, ever since the war, they are rapidly approaching to exhaustion. 

61. — The^^yats, howeW, I am glad to 6tate> bear in proportion 
to the vast quantities of troes which have been felled, and are rising 
in adequate numbers; and consequently their removal to the require- 
ments of the Foreis^s will renew or keep up the supply in the course 
of twenty years; 

62. — ^W« entered the Pegu or Zamayee Forests after crossing 
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m snrcession of protnberent land coveml •wit’h *almiidatice of teal: 
all sizes, and following the course Off the tributaries of Wahooy a to 
their sources and descended into Thaneo a branch of the Pymmah. 

53. — In traversing this part of the country watered bj the Zit- 
mavee River, it w'as gratifying to observe almost on •all localities 
Teak, interpersed with other jungle vegetation, and by proper ma- 
nagement it will certainly ensure a large and never failing stock 
of Forest Timber. 

54. — The hills arc here on the N. E. direction (which are higher 
than those we crossed) and come doAvn to the Choung ; they have no 
coniyiction with tlie Slioay-gyecn hills or those of Tounghoo.^ The 
Yomah hills run North to South round tfie extremity of Koutaga 
Forests, and it is from this range the main stream takes its rise. 

55. — The Teak tracts are shapad or formed by the Choungs into 
twenty three sections : viz. : ten ou the .Eastern side of the stream, 
and thirteen on tlie Wcsleni, tlicFc r.x^':’nd fden;; its courK.:V Tliebest 
.iirid \hn most prod i;.: Live I fdioulJ. say arc, Taidaw, Monrc^galay, 
Monyojee and Khadat. 

50. — These Forests, although they have not escaped the ravftgc$ 
of the axe, of all others, best cybibit the character of a regular 
Teak Forest 

67. — We could gain no information as to the existence of any 
f(‘lled Teak on either side of the stream already mentioned ; in fact,, 
1 believe it is generally known that all sucii available timber was 
f?ci7ed and appropriated by contractors deputed by the residents *of 
ilangoou. 

58. — III fine, I respectfully beg to ol^perve, that none of our 
Rangoon Teak Forests can with propriety be said to be inexhaustible. 

59. — The quantity of Teak now required for the erection of pri- 
vate and public buildings, and its demand in Calcutta and Nagore, 
will soon ipipoverish our Forests if stringent rules are not intro- 
iiuced for their better conservancy, 

60. — The system of allowing person^, (as during the Burmese 
time) to work the forests without keeping them in terroretn by 
threats of inflicting heavy fines or confiscation for the least trans- 
gression of the existing rules, may be ruinous. They will lay their- 
hands on all that come within the scope of their avarice. 

61. — shall here record what some of the oldest inhabitants of 
Pegu town deposed before Cnptain Grant the Assistant Commissioner*' 
They ran away with the idea that, as the Forests seemed to be in- 
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exhaustible; their speculations, calculated as present profit or lass> 
may be unlftnited, without entertaining the slightest apprehension of 
depriving future gf;neratioiis (by their improvident cutting) of the 
benefit they now eiijuy. 

C2. — Tu* illustration of the above I shall quote the following 
from my notCibook ; — 

1 romark at this place, ( Yindike-quin ? ) that the small trees 
which constitute the forests were molested and mutilated by the 
people of the district ; whenever a person evinced a desire to purchase 
yokes I for his buffaloe, handles for dalis, &c, they procure for him 
in tli6 adjacent wood.” ^ ^ 

— The cutting of yats should bo, as for as practicable, 
prohibited. However dcskable it may be to forbid or enforce such 
a rule, 1 must confess, that I am at a loss to know how such impo- 
dirneiits can be attempted or laid without stopping tlic trade in yai*d 
pieces, which arc just as much in demand as mast pieces. 

64. — The subject docs not appear to have escaped the attention 
’ of the officiating Snp(Tintendent of Forests, who has very properly 

come to a conclusion wdiich will not at all excite any discontent, 
that all that can be done for their discontiuance in some degi’oe, is 
the imposition of a uniform duty, increasing it as their transporta- 
tion are augmented. 

65. — In conclusion, I liumbly beg to suggest that an 'encourago- 
ipent should be given for the transportation of full-sized Teak teees with 
tlie view.— 

1 St. — That a large consignment of timber might be realized and 
duty recovered on tliem.* 

2nd. — It will facilitate the growth of the under-sIzfMl trees. 

R. ABIIEU, 

Head AssL to the Offg, SupL of Forests. 


Rangoon, 

The \%ih March 1854. 
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JOUENAL OF A TOUR Ax.— 

9nd of January 1864.— Left Rangoon at day Uffeak forthe .Forosto 
accompanied with thirteen men of M. N. I., anfl an equal number 
of the Pegu Light Infantry Battalion ; the direction of our route was 
due E. for a couple of miles, through a jungle of wood-ofl trees, (al- 
ready tapped,) and bamboos. Pursuing this direction, we found that the 
route wjs a divergent one. In the course of a quarter of a mile, 
we found that the road to Ko Khine village, consisting of forty houses’ 
and having an interstice of fertile open ground, partially cultivated 
wdth vegetables, diverged to N. E. ; continuing in this direction, 
the •eontiast from tlio village we just passed with that of ,Kam- 
bot and Yaigoo was striking, for there was nothing but . grass 
jungle growing over a [):iddy laud. A mile from tljis place we eu- 
caniped at Zwfiyzone. The Phoui^yee whose JCyoung lies prox- 
imate to our place of encamp ineiit, was a very obliging religious map, 
supplying us with such necesaaries as he could afford ; in return I 
presented him with twenty-five cigars which were thankfully received. 

3rd January. — Started at ddj^-break. Our general route N. N. E.^ 
We passed by Thadaiee village containing 40 houses, situated about 
a mile or a mile and a Inxlf from Zwayzone. Proceeding in .this di- 
rection, the Crooks Tliadajeo and Thadagalay intersected omvway, the 
fonner situated three quarters of a mile from the latter, when we 
went over the margin of a wide paddy plain for a mile,^which is rapid- 
ly falling into a jungle. We met Captain Williams and his Assistants 
surveying in this palco about 3 miles from their camp in Toun-nyo 
village which we passed. lioaving this and travelling for ihree miles, 
we came to Auanbeen, a village of thirty houses, *afld proceeded on, 
when after half-a-mile’s journey, we came to a village abounding with 
mangoe trees,* — the Natives have* very appropriately given the ap- 
pellation of Tharet-hone, The inhabitants of this place are appa- 
rently in indigent cicumstances. They have not cultivated a single 
acre of land ever since the Province came into our hands. On in- 
quiry, I find that it is attributable to the loss of all their ba&loes 
by disease and not from an aversion to labour. "" 

Toung4;hoozoo (one and a-half mile from the above pjace and contain- 
ing twenty five houses) on tlie contrary, is in a rapidly progressive state. 
I must certainly say the inhabitants are very industrious, and the fact 
*bf their land being covered with paddy, proves such to]be the ease. 

Thera is another village - called Saiyee lyiiog close to Toung- 
thoozoo. We were warned by the men of this village not to en- 

0 
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camp at Kalouk Kooiidine lying three miles from this place, whither. 
vre directedcour way on account of the peculiqr situation of the village, 
having jungles on ajl sides infested with wild elephants and tigers,— 
the latter are so ferocious and sanguinary, that they do not scruple 
to carry away men. We came to the village about S.o’clock p. m. 

4th January. — Left Kalouk-Koondine at day- break. — Throughout 
the whole of this day’s march of twelve miles, our route was a mere cart- 
track, lying through a thick wood which impeded the progress of 
our carts. j^ Couple^ of miles before we reached Touk-Kycn, ^vhere we 
encamped — the road however became comparatively level. 

X observed]' during this day’s movement foot marks of wild , ele- 
phants, and if we are to judge from them, tliere must undoubtedly 
be a good^number of these animals. ^ 

The village of Touk-Kyen ‘ may bo said to be celebrated for its 
extensive plain. Goung’^Kowike related to us, that previous to tho 
late war the whole of it was covered with rice cultivation. In 
order to bring it again to its fonner arable condition, he has se- 
•cured a good number of buffaloes, anU expects to reap a rich har- 
vest in a year or two hence. 

6th January.— Started : the whole of this day’s march of 12 
miles lay through dense trees, grass jungle, and marshy ground ; 
tliroughthe former the road for five or six miles was obstructed with felled 
trees at interstices of every fifty or hundred] ''yards ; we were there- 
fore necessitated to remove those capable of being shifted or contrived 
a new road as we considered feasible or expedient; through the latter, 
it was not olnly- troublesome, but the hackree wallahs complained that 
it was too much for tlieir JjuUocks. 

; The course lay in a N. E. direction, hut after a few, hours’ circui- 
tons iravelling, the route became Sevious, sometimes E. and some- 
times W. 

In this way for ^ miles we were led to Bwetjec village, and 
about 12 o’clock A.*M. arrived at Kyet-Phoogan, a despicable village 
containing twenty houses. The wretched condition of the place may 
be imputed to the want of industrious habits in the people as, although 
m the midst of an arablce plain, agriculture is entirely abandoned. 

Three miles from this we passed by another village called Yaithoe, 
consisting of twenty houses. The inhabitants have every advantage 
of tilling Ae extenmyci'plain encompassing their village, but I am sorry 
to, say oidy one su^ df the land was s^en under cultivation. Leaving 
Ihia^ imdtoveUihg^for ^ I think, we come to Ingdaw; here 
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the local features were indeed striking, consequent on cidtivation being 
on a much larger scale. Some few hundred paces frqp the la^t 
named village we crossed the Mohboe creek, and j>itched our tent in 
a village called after it. 

(3th January. — Halted. 

7th January. — Started at C o clock a. m. The general direction 
was N. W., and after journeying for 8i.v miles over an arid ground 
apparently hardened from a rapid evaporation since the rains, notwith- 
standing unpropitious to vegetation— yet we passed through tree jungle 
and high grass which led to Myountaga, containing twenty houses, 
and ^encamped in it. 

The village is situated on the right bank of a Choung called by 
the same name. We had a great difficulty in taking the carts across ; 
one of them was upset consequent Upon the1)adjehuship of the Tombee ; 
indeed the whole of them without exception seemed to me to be a 
parcel of inexperienced men not inured to the work which they set out 
for ; we were therefore obliged to drag the carts over, and*in some in- 
staucos the yokes vfGYca un fastened, and by manual means or force 
we dragged them up to the opposite bank. . * 

About 15 or 20 years ago; the men of this village brought down 
annually timber from a Forest — ^no doubt from the Mazalee, — lying six 
miles N. N. E. from this place. The Choung, as \vo were told by the 
Goung, has since become unavailable, on account of the obstructions, 
consisting of felled trees and rubbish. Their removal, or the transla- 
tion of the timber from thence will cost an* outlay of about Rupees 
100 or 150. 

8th January. — Started at day break, the general roifte pursued 
was N. N. W., and after a wearisome march of 14 miles reached Yin- 
dikb-cpiin, a village containing thirty or forty houses surrounded by 
small T<;ak Forests, which we estimated to contain one thousand trees 
of small dimensions. • 

Two miles from the place we last encamped in we crossed Lekin 
Choung,— a branch of Yathoe — the latter takirif its origin from 
Pyimmadown mountain, the integral range of the Yomah Hills. We 
were here detained almost an. hour to get tlie carts across. The 
road from this for about 12 miles was a difficult one, .lying through 
grass and jungle and marshy ground, intersected at intervals of 
every three or four miles by small Choungs, 

In some coses all traces of a path were invisible; ; 3?his pW 
shows that all land communication has ceased since the war. Gur guide, 
Kotha Khway, assured us that we were in a Kway Ooe road, 
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fetching rdarf. ) We saw some indications which convinced us ttarfl 
such was the case. 

After crossing Biij-nyalabway Choung, we found that we wer& 
close to the Teak Forest. Five miles march N. W., brought us to 
it, not Vithoirt the difficulty of crossing Kyoon Choung, and the 
detention of an hour and a half in seeldng for a path which we lost ; 
we struck out through glossy ^ades for three and a half miles, and 
came to Joe Byew Choung where teak appeared to terminate. 

'Here we halted for an hour, and were indeed disheartened on 
perceiving a high land lying between us and the said Choung. 

In this dilemma, Dr- McClelland explored the jungle oi;*, the 
right of us, and discovered a village called Pliet, consisting of a few 
houses, and obtained a guide wlio conducted us — after retracing our 
steps and crossing a narrow qullah and marshy ground covered 
with high grass — ^to our present encampment. 

9th January. — Halted. 

I observe that wo are now really on the out-sldrts of the teak 
Forests which extend to the cast from this plado. 

We must be about four or five miles east of Magnyoe Forests, or , 
E. S. E., cab'ulating the time it took a mossonger to proceed to 
Magayee, viz, 9 hours. We have here small teak trees within a few yards 
of our camp, in company mthDalberifia, Odlna Wodier, Dlllcnla aagmiaf 
WaUura pisculia, Dipterocarpm turhlnatnr., Ki/dia cahjeina^ Strichnns 
mix-vomica, Lagentrm mia mjim, Sajnndiis 7-nhiglnosus, Cureija arborea, 
Eycoecaria ajallochHj and Yindike, a species of ebony, quite common 
here. »■ 

Yindike-qum village ]ias been formed since the last war by 
people from Rangoon and otlier parts of the Pegu Province ; fever is 
now very prevalent among them, and in almost every house one or 
more of the inmates are laid up; last dry season they suffered 
much from small pox, or Varioki. There is very little cultivation about 
the village which surrounded by a small grassy plain. 

10th Januaiy. — Puisued an easterly course for two milos, and 
then the road diverged to the^iorth ^aiid extended alternately through 
tree and grass^ jungle iutersporsod with Grewia and underwood ; the 
latter forming open gl^es of half a mile in breadth encompassed by 
jungle trees met witb^jj^eslerday, as well as Lagerstimnia and SajAndua 
ruhigmosm more or plonj^iful. 

The surface country hero is undulating in broad uniform 
slopes, and the grass jungle only perceptible by the nullahs, or, (as they 
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are commoiilj known, by the name of) Choungs, ^hich were crossed /at 
distances of every two or three miles. Two miles from Yindikequin 
we crossed Thabyew choung— ?a branch of the Magayee stream— which 
was quite dry, the bod of it is gravefly and the banks high, com- 
posed of red laterite. Two and la half miles from the lasf named 
Choung we crossed another, called Thanat ; four miles from thence wo 
came u^ to a bamboo grove fonning, as it were, a magnificent arcade 
large enough to shelter a regiment of soldiers. Between Thabyew and 
Thanat we passed through a small teak forest, and straggling* teak 
trees were seen to show themselves at intervals on the higher grounds ; 
all ajong our way from Yindike quin, and at Tlianat they were observtjd 
to be numerous, and, for about three miles, formed probably about 
two per cent of their associates. Tliis forest had been very much in'- 
jnred by the axe, and evidently had i>eon riclior in teak than it is at 
present, and doubtless extended at one tinio down to, and was as fat* 
as, Yindiko-quin, but lias become exhausted from indiscriminate 
cutting as it is proved from the number of stumps of felled trees that 
were seen indeed, eveiw stick woi’th removing had been felled. About 
8 o’clock p. M. we reached Oakkan village. 

11th January. — Halted a£ Oakkan, and was sorry to find our 
Forest Goung in the last stage of remittent fever, contracted during 
his recent visit to the Forests, accompanied by two peons, one of whom 
has since, from the effects of the journey, fallen a victim to the same 
disease, and the other is reported to be in a hopi^dess state. We have been 
thwarted in our intentions to enter the Oakkan Forests from this plac^— 
being deprived of the asssistance of our Goung — and ci!5mpelled to 
make arrangements to proceed to Thouiizai Forest's,* and enter them 
in that directiqu first. 

12 th January.— Compelled to send our carts away, owing to the 
difficulty experienced in moving over the country. TThe Havildar’s 
party directed to return with them, taking for our escort ithe Bur. 
mese sepoys only. The villagers of this place, who agreed to convey 
our traps for eight annas per diem for eacli cart, refused now to pro- 
ceed, demanding one Rupee in excess of the amount formerly agreed tip. 
on, and even then would only consent to takfi us on to the first village 
we may come to, where we might not succeed in obtaining othe^ 
^rts to relieve them. ' Under these circumstaces we were obliged to 
send for our carts and the sepoys. 

13 th January. — Our carts and sepoys having proceeded one march 
on their way back to Rangoon, before our order to return reached themy 
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iwe were detained another day at Oakkan. The general appearatiee 
of the country towards the junction of the Oakkan stream with the 
Lhine river, is fla%and uninteresting, but well suited for rice cnltiva. 
tion ; to the northward it is more diversitied with hills and undulating 
ground, ^and there is a range of hills woodcjd with high trees and thick 
jungles extending for some miles from this place, which is 
called Thittawzat. The Oakkan stream is only navigable during the 
rains ; the remainder of the year it is a little more than a nullah 
with* about four or five feet depth of water. 

, 14th January. — Left Oakkan at day-break, general route N. N. E. 
and reached Thounzai town about 5 o’clock in the evening, after a 
joumhy of twelve miles. 'The principal difficulty of this march was in 
crossing the Oakkan choung, which detained us nearly an hour, the 
bsmks being steep, and though tliey were broken down at the place whore 
the road lay, yet required to be levelled on one side to allow the ascent of 
the carts. We passed by several villages at the commencement of our 
journey, alt bearing the name of Oakkan, although situated on the oppo- 
site side of the choung. After continuing our».inarch for six miles, we 
crpssed Meuing choung, and tlierc we halted for a wdiile amidst the 
ruins of Meiiing village, wliicli -was • dostroyod some time siiice by 
Moung Goung-gyee and his party ; and proceeding on for two miles 
from this, another stream called Tubbeo intersected our w'ay, and 
about a gun shot from the Choung — on the right hand side of our 
road — ^were seen a few huts occupied by Kareens who had cultivated 
one quarter of an acre ; dnd luilf a mile from this place, we crossed 
the Thounzai Choung ; the road from tliencc to the place of ^ciicamp- 
ment was good. 

^ c • 

15th January. — Halted. 

Thounzai is a romantic and beautiful place, the plains are hand- 
some, being spriiilded here and there with mangoe trees, and pre. 
sent traces of* having, until recently, been a town of importance. The 
country almost on every side exhibited a wide plain of rich level, and a 
sucoession of sylvan glens— *but I am sorry to remark that a small por- 
tion of the former only has, as^yet, since the annexation, been brought un- 
der cultivation. The Thounzai Choung is a large stream in the rains, 
but is scarcely Jcoj^l^deep this season. The water varies in quality^ 
but is in geaeinl element. 

Wild used in forming a blue dye by the na- 

tives, is s^ in .^honnzai here and there, but it is scarce. There 
is no that it woul4, not thrive, and would 

in the dales and glons, and add new 
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Tttlue to this interesting part of our possesrfons. The fruit iif 
the Jack, Artocwrpm intefjnfoUm, seems here always aIu seasoiil 
Timarindus indica appears everywhere, and the pi^e apple, Awm(t$ 
s«!tivns, flourishes in the shade of hedges. The external soil of 
the plains is a heavy clay. Sanduricum indicum^ Cmca papaya^ 
ZizyphuA jujitba, Psidiuni pomiferuin, Phyllanthm emhelia, Man* 
ffifera iridhaf Citrus heryatnla, C. acida, Poras^us, and a few trees of 
tlie CocoS are cultivated near villages. On the banks of the .ChoungSf 
were seen Nicotiana tabacam^ Raphanus saliva, Sinapk dkhotdma, 
Zea mays, Solatium tnehnyena, Solanuni lycoperHica, Hibiscus sabdariffia, 
Phaseolm muwjo, Coriandnmi sativum, Anetlmm sotva, Cuminvm Cymir 
uum, Mentha qnadrifolia and Capskum ; and to these may be addeS the 
following which 1 noticed in the dry beds of the streams, (MmUus Cu* 
curhita, Cimimis usUata, C. sativus, liihiscns lonyifoluis, and Cucurhi a 
maxima. The produce of^tlie country, at one time, was teak^ wax, 
cotton, and rice. 

16th Jamiary. — After having sent our carts on to Yhidikequin, 
under charge of a Naik] tuid four men with one sick Pegu sepoy, we 
left Thounzai town at 9. A. M. and arrived at Thakhaiyee village 
(containing about twelve liouses) being a distance of live miles. Tbe- 
scenery at tills point was very beautiful. Masses of richly variegated 
foliage clothed the banks of the Thounzai Choung, bent over, 
in some places, until y;ie stream rippled among the leaves. Often 
dark shadows crossed it, and as often were chequered by sunbeams 
glancing through the branches upon the cle«0: and singularly light- 
coloured water. 

The highest point of the Yomah hills observed fromjthis place (Tha- 
khanjee) is N. N. E. about twenty five miles, taking them in a direct 
line, from thence the range of mountains fonn inaccessible precipices, in 
some places crossing to tlie North of the Teak forests — which may be^ 
said to extend to the foot of the Yomah range — forming a* belt of seven 
or eight miles broad, the teak forests being intemipted by vallies. 
The direction of our route to Thakhanjee was N. E. on the Lhina 
jurisdiction, or rather, on the Rangoon side of the Chouhg; we 
then crossed to the Tharawadie side, direction N. W. when we passed 
through Ngyoung.bin-panzwai village, coifsisting of eixty houses, 
lying about a mile from Thounzai town, and after traversing through 
tree forests and grass jungle, we came to can^ about 1 
P. M. In the former, I observed two species of IPmtapt^at 
Melkoca trijuya, Wadsura pi^dia, Careya arhored, Dedherykti Dibs- 
pfros melanoxyloni Cassia sttmairam, Adenmthera pekoma, 
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oil, Iron wood* auJ* Lagerstrfemia. In the latter the uncommon 
plants cover the ground, would form an ample field for botanical 

research ; but it wc^Id fill a volume and require more leisure and 
talent than I possess to attempt to describe in detail the botanical 
productions. . The following may, however, be noticed. The incom- 
parable, elegant, and much branched Gold fmia isojihylla with an 
erect stem; a species of Begonia, a pretty little annual; Eria obesa 
with small white flowers with a tinge of pink, and a yellbw lip ; 
t^'o or three species of b]ue flower Aneilema herhaceum; the largo 
Voreopm (I believe Coreopsis Grandiflora) with largo yellow ' 
flowers; a species of Blgnooin, a climbing shrub, of which I was unfortu- 
nate not meeting with, the flowers. 

It is wortliy of record licre, that after we crossed into the Tliara^va- 
die distiict, and passed Ngoiiiibinpanzwai village, the march, for about a 
mile from the latter place, was through an extensive garden and ricefields 
which were delightful in the extreme, as the verdure and fertility which 
everywhere displayed themselves were beautiful and surprising. 
The delicious shade fonned by tlie wild luxuriant union of jack 

f 

tjees, mangoes, tamarind, and the leaves of the broad banana, — the 
delightful solitude which invited to. repose, and the silence which 
reigned around, broken only, by the waving foliage of tho trees and 
the chirping of birds — the balmy temperature* of the air — every 
thing in short that belonged to nature, invitec^to love and happiness; 
but amidst these pleasant dreams, some deserted village destroyed 
the chann of the illusion, and. proved how much a few myrmidions — 

. Goung'gyee and his men — could mar the greatest blessings both 
of nature ‘and industry. 

17th. January. — Tlys mornings fog, from the extreme humidity 
of the air, completely obscured our veiw of the countiy for several 
hours after sun rise, hut wlien tfie atmosphere cleared up, we were 
very amply Repaid for this privation by the rich prospect which 
the approach to Thounzai teak forests presented ; nothing I could 
say could give a person even a faint idea of the extraordinary 
grandeur of the scenery. It was a combination of all that was 
perfect in landscape. If I experienced strange sensations on passing 
across the plain of Ngoung-bin-panzwai, I felt infinitely more on 
entering the teak forests of Thouuzad, to which even Dr. McClelland 
has attached^ the epithet grand,” and which the Burmese dignify 
the exf^ressive title of /* silver and gold mines,” implying enor- 
. mous revenue to be derived from them* 
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Tlic road wo took to-day lay on the Thardwadio ^ide of the 
Choung, arid extniidod due east , for eight when we agaiit 

crossed Thouit/id Chouug from T tiara wadie to the llangopn side, and 
proceeding in the same directiou. for about half a a&Oji we camo 
Shoay-loung-lvan, a village of four houses. We were tbcii conducted 
in A circuitous direction tending to JJ. E., and found ourselves 
to our great surprise' after passing Nainiapya Choung— a tributary of 
the ITiounzai — about a mile, from Shoay-Ioung-Kan village, and 
after travelling two miles itioto in that direction, we crossed from 
the east to the West side of the main stream, where, after sundry 
ascents and descents We encanipod at Wajee village, containing 
thirty houses, the iiihaldtauis partly Yaibinoa and partly Burmese, were 
engaged in rwiritig silk worms an 1 jmakfng silk. As we came to 
this village, it Was iinpossible for ino to aiiswer the multiplicity of 
questions avIiu*!! the in<[iiisitivo natives proposed to^ine. They 
spoke much of rlic late w^iir, and >vere astonished that the English 
did not proceed to A va,* after tlify were masters of Rangiwn, and 
extiq^ate the Burmese government. There is here a small de?p 
pool, in the bed of tlio Thouiizai, abounding with fish ; and the 
catching of these furnishes occupation to nearly all the boys and 
girls of the place. The odour emitted by putrifiod masses lying 
exposed to a burning sun was intolerable. 

I must not forget to mention that, after leaving ShoajMoung- 
Kan, we passed through a small teak forest as at Yeudikequm, wliicdi 
lay along the banlrs and bases of the small hills. A gnyt deal of 
stumps were oiJservod, showing that this part of the .forest is almost 
entirely exhausted. • . ' 

18th January. — Crossed the ra^pin stream over slippoiw rocks 
amidst deep ponlK of clear water— tlie banks were steep and precipitous, 
and clothed with bamboos and occasional trees of Diptcrocarpm tiirbinaius 
Atii In^a o’ylocrirpa, Ilore wo came to a small toak forest of two 
Imndred fall sized and about two thousand undersized trees. Wc 
then followed a foot path for a distance, of fifteen miles over thf 
descents and acclivities of tlio verge# of the horthem range of hills, 
covered with teak (the deep jungles and windings from the direct line 
rendering the rood intricate and difficult) aud arrived at Kareeiizoo vil- 
lage about 3 o'clock in the moiming. 

Small pox, or mrio:<x, 1 find^ is prevalent in this village, and I 
havo been informed it is aWo^ throughout tbe forest districts, proving 
fital to a most alarming extent amongst the unfortunate Kareens, 
so. much so that there is scarcely an instance of one family escaping 
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trkhoat tliejioss of ene or more of its mcmWs; T\hflo otLrrs trcre 
giievoasly atticted. ^ This dreadful scourge, from %\liat I bn\e Icomt# 
was not confined in ita attacks to anr age or dofeciiptioii of i>ersoTifi ; 
the young, thg middle aged, and the old all stifiorcd under its influ- 
ence ; and altho* it is said there were more numerous cases amongst 
the young, I hare been given to understand that the disease proved much 
more fatal amongst the two latter classes, taking the relative num- 
biU'S into calculation. I regret 1 was unable to ascertain the num- 
bers that fell victims to this disease^ but it is very certain, as I said 
before, that it was fearfully great, and from all accounts it would also 
appeal* that its ravages ^^ere not less severely felt in the populouo Vi!** 
lages situated in the plains. Seeing, therefore, that such were its ef- 
fects on the human race, if Weomes, in my humble opinion, a duty 
incumbent on our Government fo adopt sneb measures as nioy appear 
most Kkely to prevent its recurrence, or to check its progress should 
it unfoitunately again make its appearance, by deputing vaccinators 
throughout the villages, or instructing the (ionngs in the JVlofus'sil 
rtvthis branch of science. There cafi be no difliculty in following out 
these suggestions,, as every one who has paid any attention to the 
habits and customs of the natives of this country, must have re- 
marked thotr when 8 malignant disease actually makes its appeai*ance 
among them, they, under the influence of terror, willingly submit to 
any measure they conceive calculated to afford them relief, or may 
he recommended by those in whose opinion they place any reliance, 
ah being likely to give a check to the dissemination of the epidemic. 
In proof oi this, I need only mention that, dining my stay in this 
village, I was crastantTy ^i*ouhled for medicine. 

We examined the teak forests about the Knreenzoo village, 
and I should think they contained several thousands of full sized 
frees ; the greater portion would answer very well for masts and keel 
pieces. Nttmer0tt8''sapling8 were noticed as' well as a few yats, or un- 
dersized trees, this disparity $ tureen the full and hidf grown trees 
can only he accounted for thus :-^he Datives, for the want of 
moans, genorrily selected ior the market undersized trees jn prefer- 
ence to timl»er of full greartb and dimensions. 1 met with, during 
this day about foui* hundred log«) of teak, but they appeared to 
metoimve jbsbn J^^tiaBy destroyed by fire. The following are the 
Variety of found amociated with teak. Inya xylocarpo, two speeves 
Of C€trejf0t tirlomt, iffch8a,Tevmin€iitaifeUiit!Uf 

DiUmtt aug/mta, WdUura pMcidia, 8tryehno$f Omtia 
Kau &€0 ccrifSotlm and i^Ood trees. 
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lOtb January — Early tliis morning, after a rough break fast, we 
crossed the river, ascended its right bank, and ^afterwards recrossed 
and ascended its hd*t, (the choiuig hero being very winding) and after 
travelling ovei* iioii-elevatiBd ground and crossing the ^I'habv^ew 
chonng, the Tabayloo intersected our way. We ascencled its course^ 
and had the pleasure of iiuding that w'e were in the midst, — as it may 
4eaerve{|^ly be denominated, of a hue teak forest. It extends from 
tho ridges on the right bank until it comes quite close to the stream, 
receding as it approaches to the source of the latter, and disappearing^ 
towards a range of lillls wdiich wero visible to the north east. The 
groiuid here is in general higli, intersected by Teedoo, one«of the 
tributaries of 1 alia} loo. AA'eliere inspected the eight hundred trees, 
(measuriugiu girth above six feet,) recently^ ringed by order of theofficiat- 
iug Superintendent of Forests. The said rivulet and its brancli 
would unquestionably be quite adequate to convey wdth ease all the 
timber to the Thouuzai choung. Tiie other trees, conipo;»ing this 
forest, are the same as those met with in Kareenzoo fmests, exr 
eept that TerttiiuiUia ItUnca alid Odlna ivodier were of cominou , 
occurrence. 

1 was delighted to find tliat two long defiles of hlils^on both 
sides of Thouuzai btreaui meet alniost^ncar 'J’liabj^ow choung. Indeed, 
the country was so interesting, that we strelled about till nights 
sable mantle compelled us to think of returning to camp. 

I was very fortunate to kill four w'ild fowls, and found them 
a most seasouable addition to our usual uninteresting fare. A Kareon 
came to me an<l proposed to barter a Huckliug pig for^jagree or 
sugar. Wc W'cro delighted to make tho^ exehad^e, as we were 
almost next door to starvation, and regaled ourselves in the evening 
with a royal least on ** tender pork, ” the roasting of which i'uiisecl 
the greatest possible excitement, and tlie effect of which w'as to 
make us all sleep so soundly, that wc inisbcd *some sport in the 
night. A hog doer (C^tfvus porctiuiA) crossed our camp, and awoka 
up two of our peons, who seized their muskets, and jumped up 
just in time to hear the plunge in thp long grass, that is, to be too 
late. 

20th January. -*-Our encamping ground of yesterday though 
otherwise agreeable, was a damp spot overhung by magniSoent 
trees, but infested with musquitoos; so we were glad to* bo on r 4 >uU 
again to-day at day light. Wo acoordiugly ascended thh Tabayloo 
almost to its source for twelve miles in a 8. S. £k durodion, 
climbed its left bask and passed over a hilly and mountainoas 
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«oiiT!trj in which we or fto t^ak, but we foutiJ it wiostlr 

covered witli Bwnbkm B, spmoM and other nndeacribej 

bamkKye growing miked with UrrtmlohfHff^ Semmum indivum (found 
Irmwing ^ild) and Gmvla^Kveiy coinmon plant ; and travelling for 
eight miles m(nre we hiveui^ked near a Kai^n vilkgey where I 
fotind the AIm soecotfiva lajgely cultivated* with niimarous leaves. 

I happened after dinner to stwdl into the village, and tilers 
fohnd Moung-Youk, the iinrmese clerk* surrounded hy a %evy of 
Ki^et^n damsels, with whom he had already succeeded in establishing 
friendly relations, CbnytTsation was somewhat limited* The ^young 
ladies^ however, did not depend upon the eonverROtional powers 
of either of us for tlielr amusement. I’liey were quite satisfied 
with staring at us in amazement, and gigling among themiieives, 
while we found food for contemplation in speculating whether their 
remarks were likely to bo oompliinentary or not. (rnulually, as 
tbi*y found we were quite tame, the group increased — and one 
bolder tlian the rest offered us a quantity of b(uJed esculent roo^ 
tlie PttopfuKYtrpuit teirarjonolohm^ v^hieh w'e* skinned and handed 
td" one another with profound and nuirked civility. At last the 
group beenine so noisy that the souiidfi of merriment reached the 
oars of Dr, ilcClelland and the rest of our party, who did not Unger 
over their flesh pots under such inviting circumstances. Soon the 
village w'as filled wdth our people, so I thought it time to create a 
diversion hy the introduction of a present, and severul bundles of 
ciiieroots were pbmed before their glittering eyes. This, I informed 
them. I should divide equally and impartially. At the same time, 
I iinvardly resa^^cd to secure as large a portion as possible for a 
hfHiutiiul oreatfu’e who* had Iw^en feeding us. In virtue of tliis 
superior claim, it was clear thaj she was entitled ‘to the hugest 
share ; and w'as just debating within myself how this was to bo 
managed, wlu‘u she^ settled tljie matter for herself in the most off-hand 
^’8y» by midving a vigorous snatch at. the tempting prize, evidently 
w^tU an idea of appropriating the whole. Another resented so 
ikihpng a measure, and Attempted to grasp at the cheroots. Each 
ofie now saw that it would become the property of the stoutest 
arm, and the whole rf tfie party threw thenwives into the contest 
with fhmtic ardbui^, yScnimblmg, sci'eaming, and romping were 
ifisplayed; It ws^ utterly hopeless to attempt to interfere ; crumbled 
add pulveifa^ jftie cheroots lay in every direction. 

Sllst JAbttSay.— ^ is a well knovrti feet that one of the most 
to which the traveller in a wild country 
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ifli is iuv 4 U’W»ly in 1»» OuJ* rx{>U>rf^iou 

tSie Thonnzai forests, I regret to, remark, did not prove •an excepdw 
to thj» rule. We had, before etiU'tiiig fvom lAtreeiizoe yill^» en 
the f@th. insifint, dktiaictly explained# lo tie Tsankai (Karw 
Ooung) tlie length of time iwmI the line of country ever •MiicJti v^e 
wished our travele to extend. He informied me that he wquhl 
vgive the* guidt^s explicit directions upon this head ; and, therefore, 
when we found ourselves in a remote part of the teak forest and 
other/ jurfglo trees uliieh had never l>eJbre V»eeri trodden by a *Eum^ 
peon, it was with no little dismay tht^ /wo listened to their question, 
of v/here we wislied to go next. Wb hiid followed tliem. with jidiud 
Confidence over precipitous hills, t£ivinglinrnpf3Stuoiis strcaiu^t along 
nari’Ow valleys, and by dangerous paths for the last two days; and 
had, by dint of extreme exertion and af the peril of our necks, at last 
obtained the highest siiiumit of one of the outer ranges oftlie I’otnah,: — 
near which a few houses of the Kareens were scattered — caily to be 
interrogated, when we got there, to inform tlicm as td our futut^e 
destination, insinuating tliat having only reached our present position 
with much toil and risk, we had betttn* retrace our stops and atot* 
attem])t to cross into the Oakkan forests from hcj’o. We held a very 
different opiuion, and having get so far, we said thattit would be 
Miiworthy in the extreme to he daunted by. the perils of the rciad 
or vagueness of our destiiiation. We dt*clarcd that, in spite ofilie 
dangers, we had not seen enough of 'rhoun/.ai fojv’sts, and that 
it Nvas a matter of perfect inditlerenoe to us in which direction we 
went, seeing that on every side they were ucw and hitlierto untrodden 
ground. Seeing us resoluto, they promised to^ .ponduct us, and 
accordingly at seven o’clock this morning nve were again in motion, 
our route being N. E. for a mile, when w’e crossed Goiig-Ngyecn 
Cboiog near its source, and iisceuded its left bank, passing over 
iiigh ground, forming the boundary hills between* the Thounm 
and Oakkan forests. The path, which wc had to clear, extended 
chiefly through bamboo jungle intermixed with eight , or nine, 
hunilred full sized and undersized Teak trees. One of the former daafi, 
which I measured at sixieet from the ground, was seventeen feet 
in mreumfereiice. There isi uq reason, therefore, to dqubt the 
capability of this forest producing first class timber, if half gro'^rn 
be allowed to stand* unUl they their growth* KjSjr** 
as in other forests dready exammqd^ thciq. were a laf^e quapj^y 
of foiled trees idl more or less bnrntby fire. Tim 
Teak timber, frmu this part of the forest, would ^ 
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mtiialed ap fkr from ihe larger ChonugFi. After piissing through this 
forest we crossed Lhai‘gi\iee stream, and ascended- its course for 
two miles, when we ^limbqd Its right bank, which was very ste ;iep 
directing our route S. W.* for six miles, when we crossed {Cyouk- 
Nhounk V hraneb of the KaUin cn the Oskkan side), . and having 
followed its course for c^^milo, we were led to Katsin, and descending 
it for two miles, we bivouacked on its left bank as the sun was 
sinking belli nd the tops of the highest trees, and as the evening 
closed in, the effects wore very beautiful. 

I can never forget the din and bustle when the order is given to en. 
camp ; there is always plenty of employment for everybody on such oc- 
casions. Si>tue make the fire and collect wood, otliei^s clear away the 
underwood and spread grass and leafy branches to serve as beds, for, 

‘ when we left Thounzai town, \ve,.rediiced our baggage to the smallest 
possible diuiensiousi — which consisted principally of provisions — as we 
carried no tent, and on r spare wardrobe w^as limited to two or three 
flannel shirts an<l pantaloons. Then last comes the preparation for 
dinner. The various components of that meal' are hissing and bub- 
*blihg, and niHuifesting other signs of impatience to be taken off the 
fire ; our iKWth, or as it is calk*^! Chupparin Bengal, is generally pitch- 
ed in the levellest place, and abundantly strewed with leaves, and all 
that we [possess with us is scattered about in grotesque confusion. Wet 
clothes Hie hung on branches above the fire to dry, and with our legs 
tucked under us, and our plates in our laps, we look complacently 
round, and consider ourselves the most envied of mortals. 

In this day 's march 1 was much disappointed with the great scarcity 
of all kinds of game upon the banks of the choungs, which, from 
their solitary character and the excellent cover they afford, in any 
other country would have been abundant. 

It has been already observed tliat the land lying about Oakkan 
village is low, hutfiu'ther back it rises into hills, where the ground is 
less fruitful, being for the most pfort a mixture of sand and gi*avel in. 
dining to clay. The Oakkan forests, as may be expected, are high,hilly, 
ahdin ^me parts a mountainous countiy. The mountains are cbm- 
pocitively amall, and are- much lowef than that of Thounzai, running 
iff Hdg$» other. Between them flows the Oakkaff 

nf^in iQi^8tiemea:i^ ihhutnerable streams which 

liMMi- fr«» tlw m««ii4ins tia each Hide. The Oakkan foteete are % 
tinguished for their variety and: tduabte timbet, bm Conocarpus 
Sscculia Vc^ergw ^ TcrimmAlm hskricaf 
iqp^des Gcnrcitm Vam, WaLura pucldiOi BUpcImos^ 
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Pentaptera, lirid othct wbbfls used in dyeiugoi* tatiulng leather, Catpitn* 
ter"s werks, and ship building. The teak of tliis pla^eis generally^ admit- 
to be little inferior to those of Thounifai, but the quantity has 
been, and still is, very gi^eait. Five or siJt ships may be anhi^lly buHi 
and rigged but in Rangoon \\*ith the produce (I'eak) of these forests. . 

Peniaptera ofjuanii and P. glalra \s'ere obsened to grow hei*e/te 
an amafting bulk, with dean trunks, and would afford the navy tviU^ 
masts and yards. The most prevailing tree here deserving of notice is 
the Vipterocarpa^ tufhinatm. The foresters extract from it considerable 
quantities of oil for the manufacture of torches, although it has been 
found," says Mr. Mason, “ to answer as a good substitute fur fish^oU, in 
** curiying leather ; and it is used for house varnish." 

> The streams paying tribute to the* Oakkan are numerous, and 
tnany of them large, bold, and deep, affording feeilitieB for iloaiing 
timber in the rainy season. The principal are Katagaza, KgeUilioung^ 
Yindiket Khway, PhaUme^ NatYint Majoo, Kyoung^ Dah, iS’m-oA, Mee^ 
joimg^ Thaya-maw, Bam}ithai, Medway, Thadan md Wetnway. 

^Siid Januar}^ — ^We had to cut our way for two miles with dilfe- 
cnlty through grass and bamboo jungle, when we came to Way-tha-boo 
stream— one of the smaller branches of the Oakkan, — and having 
ascended its right bank, passing over hilly and mountains tracts fur 
six miles covered with patches of teak, when Kyangah — a tributary of 
Phalone — intersected our way, and ascending its right bank, we passed 
for six miles through a teak forest containing about two thousand uiider- 
shsed trees, and ascending afid decending for fifteen miles of fTeak fores^ 
widely dispersed, we crossed the Oakkan ijver and* stopped at Shaw- 
bone village. arriving here, we, immediately invaded the most 
substantial looking house ; and on exploring it, wo were delighted 
to discover a.n elderly woman cooking a pot of rice, dnd roasting a. 
la^ge hsh. She, seeing a number of famished fellows thus unceremoni- 
ously iutrudihg, was in no w;ay disconcerted, but forthwith plac^ 
them bqi^re us, which fai;6 we attacked with a violence that explained , 
more than words n^tuye of qnr necessities .; and ,whil^ making 
the dainties disappear. magicaUys jK>me were set beforb^vU^^ 

with whk^^ at length, we appease^ our aj^tite^^ condesbe^r 

ed to rest of the ^iUitgers,j wbeiiee 

wa ^ad Qome, and whither we. were going. 

- ^^6 hills ahoiit. titis placb ara of such easy ascent, ihat^they 
seem artiffc^ thanv natural i^uotions. The ' climatb is said \to be 
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nftild, mA agteoftbly suited to a great variety of fruit treeisf aticl ej^cnlenf 
\^‘gotat>ies.' 'rhe s|^t about tlui village is verdant with groves of 
tamarind atid niangoe trees, and strcw’ed in every diroetioii with desert- 
ed bou£ie% all in a state of delapidation. AI;>out here I met IkdieliOH with 
downy leaves and pods; the thorn apple, Datura fmtmsay v!ii)x vedt 
Btem and bearing purple flowers, striped with deep purple inside ; the 
seusitivb dl^ timid plant, Mimom pudlt^a, Wrltti ])ric;kly stem and red 
ilowm': Celosia and two species of prince's feather. 

98rd January j—Startedat day break, and passed principally tlirougb 
trees eomposed of Careija arbareat Sapindvs ruhufmo^ya and Lagernira*- 
mia for five miles when we. came to rvinmah villago— on the Dat- 
choung on the Oakkan side — when we met ten or iiflceti nieu witl/six 
carts laden with timber, and «on being questioned by ns, they stated 
that they were engaged by one Jfga Shoay Phoo, tin* nephew of oua. 
foreat Goung Plu^gway, to bring the timber across the country frow\, 
the Oakkan •fonjsts, and that tlit*y had already carted upwards of fifty 
logs down to the stn^am. Alter pursuing ojiir wav in a soutlierly 
•diQJCtion, we bivouacked near Kinpatlice village on tlie Magayee 
stream. 

The Magayeo winds sluggishly between high hanks covered with a 
kind of sugar grass, and probably tmperata cylindrical from which spot 
lofty trees Antidesma paniculata, Bomhax pentandra, Cassia stmiatrana, 
Careyn arhoira, and Ivya liycmina met overhead, and formed an 
agreeable shade from the noon day sun. It was just such a jungle 
as would have been considered good tigey cover in Bengal ; and yet 
here not even the pliii’p of a bird broke the perfect stillness, wliich is 
one of the most striking ‘peculiarities of this place, ami which often 
exercises a painfully depressing ii)(luence upon the sj>!i'hs. Neverthe- 
less, as the sun^ glanced through the tliick foliage, the efTcct was certainly 
pretty, and there w'aa a novelty in the style of peregrination which ren- 
dered it full of interest We passed by the smouldering embers of a 
camp-fli^ of our party who were sent from Oakkan village ; and short- 
ly a|berwards the guide pointed out to us a large tree of Fiem cardifolia^ 
wbich is very much respected by all the wood cutters ; every native 
that passes by often hangs oiTerings on it to propitiate the invisible 
N4t noVto be struck down by Tigers. 

We examined th^ Magayee forests. The face of the countiy, the 
aofl rad produce, distinguish them from those 

sdNady de^cribdS. * ^ however, dontain upwards of, I should say, 

thousand hundred ftili isSzed, and four thousand undershed’ 
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standing Teftk trees. The most common trees found here Were’two' 
species of Terminalia (T, helerwa and T, violata) Inga arylhcarpa. 
Two miles from IQnpathoe village the hills were of easy ascent, but we 
were informed that in the flat country, about Phalone village, in the 
neighbourhood of the marshes and stagnant waters, it is subject, as in 
Tindike-quin, to intermktohts-^ The district of Magayee is ramified by . 
a numbqr of creeks. Thd.; chief are Kayoo, Thanat, and Thabyew, but 
the mainstream Magayee is obstructed. To remove the obstruction 
but a small outlay is required, and from the hard and solid nature 
the bank, any improvement that might be made in (IPearing the bed tf 
the creek, would bo of permanent duration, ^d not likely to be»again 
required for many years to come. 

24th January. — Left our encamping; ground at day break, and 
reached the depot about 3 p. m. • 

25th January, and three following days, we lay encamped. 

29th January. — Loft YiiKlike-quin before sunrise for Tljakhanjee— 
a village situated on the Mazalee Choung — a distance of eight miles— 
route E. N. E., and sent our tont^nd baggage round to Phoungyoo with 
the Madras Sepoys. We came into camp about nine in tho morning. 
In our neighbourhood were two or three huts surrounded by trees of 
Morlnga ptery gospervia^ while the situation of the village was pleasant, 
aud commanded a charming view of the fertile valley and mountain 
range beyond. There is no sort of grain which might not be cultivat- 
ed to advantage on the soil of this village, but the inhabitants 
are so engrossed with tho culture of Nicotiana tabacum, that they think 
if paddy suificient for their own support be cultivated, they do 
enough. There were, formerly, extensive Teak fordSts in Thakhan- 
jee, but they have almost disappeared, or at least, have been greatly 
diminished, partly by toungya cultivation, and partly by the unlicensed 
use of the axe. • 

SOth January. — Examined the Mazalee forests. Tho country from 
Thakhanjee and upwards is very picturesque and well timbered with 
lofty trees ofDalhergia, Camja arhbrea^ KnndeUtia tincioria^ Lagerstrasmiap 
&C.&C. Cassia sumatram is very plentiful here, whence it has acquired 
the name of Mazalee ; Mazalee being tho Bu^ese name of Cassia suma* 
trana. The disposition of the trees here, however, wotild leave cm im- 
pression on the mind of the traveller that it is an untroddmi wilder- 
ness. We had to ascend over low hills of laterite on thb ijght bank of 
Kya Choung— a branch of the Tlianat one of the tiibutariee of tim 
gayee— our way being impeded for a mile and mpre by bamboio 
when we descended into Kyoukpasat, where we weire ' compelled to leava 
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<nir potiies in charge of four coolies, and scrambled over the rocks for a 
short way, and follo^ving up the course of the chonng for about a mile, 
we ascended its right bank through mountainous tracts, the summits of 
the hills^being covered with Teak, associated with other forest trees 
already described, the dimensions of which were gigantic. Their mag- 
nificent proportions were better appreciated from being free of bamboo 
trees. Here and there Nitw Ymnica reared its head, and fronj its un- 
usuoi size in this place, entitle it to a position among the forest trees. 
After several ascents and descents, we found ourselves in Kyouk-pasat 
forest, in getting %p to which we had our shins scarified and bruised 

from ^he rocks. Tlie Teak found here was not continuous, but in clua- 

« • 

ters of seven or eight, at distances of two or three miles. From the 
highest point of the mountain range w^e obkiwed teak growing on the 
south side of the ridge, but on tko north none were to bo scon. We 
returned to* our camp about 3 p. m. In tliis day’s excursion, T met 
with Tahern/innontana recuri'di Afjymia cocehwa, Ctjvas clrchuflift, Pathos 
officinalis, and the creeping Baitlihua with' large leaves, and to tliese 
may be added the following found cultivated : ^Pamlanm odomimimas^ 
jSlxa Orellana, Andrapogon Schainanthns, and ('ctrilunnus Unctoniis, 

filst January. — Before sunrise we left llie village, and ascended 
the bed of the Mazalee choung, wading through water for tlirce miles 
in an Easterly direction. When we came to Toung-fan choung, one of 
the branches of the Miizalee, (lescending in a S. E. direction from the 
Yomah — avo followed its poursc, but found its bed rugged and almost 
impracticable to ford. Compressed between overlianging banks, tlio 
stream up whicli avc had to struggle fretted RTid/barucd As ithin its narrow 
limits, lofty tree^ of Peniaptera and Carega arhorea met overhead, and 
flung their broad dark s]im(1oav.s on the turbid water, Avliilc the giant 
roots of the Teak Aveve hanging frcHu the undermined bank, or AA^ero 
twisted and contorted like little Avritliing snakes in the clayey soil. 
Sometimes Ave came*aeross boulders of rock, a sort of rocky barrier 
’which fornied a small waterfall, and a few scattered sunrays struggled 
in and played upon the glittering^ sprays. The bed of the stream was 
not exempt from pools ; they# lay dai’k and silent, and looked so deep 
and still, that we Avevc obli|(cd to clftmher up the hank to avoid them.. 
At last, to our great satisfaction, Ve left these gloomy recesses, and ta- 
king a S. E. dhection^ wc crossed Nghet kyee^choung, another branch 
of the Ma^ajcc^and coi^leiiced boldly to scale the steep hill sidq, 
Avhich we did for three nules. No sooner, hoAvever, did we, by dint of 
moat frantic exerti<^^,^ccecd in driving or puUitig our ponies after us, 
than a cow belonghi^'to Dr. McClelland, — brought for the purpose of • 
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supplying us with milk during the tour — was pitJjlicd bead over heols 
down the precipice. Fortunately it was not very steep, so tliiit the velocity 
of h(?r descent was not great, nor the injuries she* sustained much or 
serious. We had, however, some difficulty in reinstating her on her 
legs, as she was somewhat stunned l>y the fall, and seemed c*autious- 
About 3 p. m, wo crossed the Yomah, from which the stream of Wah 
— Olio of tlio tributaries of Phoungyee — ^looked like a little silver thread * 
WQ got up to it, after having pursued a winding patli, and ar” 
riviid at the eonlluoncio of Sooboke, the bed of w'hich was drj^*, but; 
grooved l>y tinibin* rocoiitly dragged along its course by bulfaloes ; fol- 
Jowiiig u]) the S<.obolio to its source, we found it to terminate at a 
sleoji rock ufpvi eljuces over wliich timber Was apparently slideS into 
the choung, and as \v(i ascended these, the dwarf jungle gave place to 
Teak au{l forest trt?;}s of various dcscri^itions, amongst which I remark- 
ed some s[)L!iidid Dulanlaif (rmelina arhorea^ Conocarpus rohiistuSf Ki/^ 
dffi cahfdna, and Kiiohma liitfhlia, I should estimate this forest to cou- 
tdhi about three hundred full-sized Teak trees, some of whidli were ob- 
servod l:o ho surrounded ‘by imnify’ous seedlings,— but tho quantity of 
Yathcots (half grown trees) advancing tomaturit}’’ were very great. ^ 
range of liills, with small valleys 0iK3uing through to tho rear, run 
down at an average distance of three miles. Most of these hills pre- 
sent a rich soil to the summit, and all would fiiriiisli, I should think, 
excellent land for the cultivation of Morns Inilicus and Gossypitm 
harettm. The country between these hills and the village of Wall is 
v('ry diversified, in some places ui ululating, in* others level with open 
plains elegantly wpoded with trees- of Sapindus rnhhjinosm, Careya 
arboicaf Antixlcsyna paiiicutatitif Ijaycrsir(C’,Tiia vcyi^ia, ^\^nncir\is spcciosa^ 
&c. Tho soil ill the plains is generally excellent, being a fine rich 
mould with a substratum of clay. We reached Wah village at sunset. 

It contains about twenty hous(?s grouped confusedly and surrounded by 
bamboo bushes. The stream which runs by, and the village itself derive 
tlieir names from these plants, in cousequeiico of their growing so thick 
on tho banks of the choung. Between tho bushes were suspended fish- 
ing nets and long lines, from which hung rows of fish which wero being 
cured. Two delapidated bamboo Kyoungs indicated the former resi- 
dence of Phoungyees, but they ovidentljphadliot been tenanted for ma- 
ny years, as they were quite in a ruinous state. The villagers taking 
us for dacoits, came out in a body anned with dahs and ^ears, but on 
being informed by me who we wero and what our businesS was, they 
greeted tjie information with hearty guffaivs. It might have turned out 
a very serious affair had I not explained it in time. 
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We liaJ been pifepared to meet with great difficulties in this day's 
journey across the Yomah, some of the meii of Thnkhaujeo village hav- 
ing asserted that itVould he quite impossible to. get the ponies along ; 
bat, as is generally the case when expectations are raised, the reality 
falls short of it ; and having pictured to ourselves something tremend- 
ous, we were greatly surprised by the ease and comfort witli which we 
performed our journey. 

The .rocks lining the Teak forests on both sides of the Yomah are 
'nduVatedor basaltic slate clay stratified in their beds, with an indur- 
ated basaltic kind of thick slaty bituminous sand-stono which disinteg- 
rates in a concentric manner, the vrhole usufilly much inclining or 
presenting every degree of inclination from 10® to 35 ® and 45 ® , 
and sometimes vertical. These strata have been tliinly raised at 
various angles of inclination iron} beneath a deposit of laterite, forming 
the Yomah hills, and along their fiauks the first elevation one comes 
to is laterite, which is folded, as it were, round the base of the moun- 
tains, forming a hilly belt of from fifteen to twenty miles broad. It is 
in this hilly belt of laterite that teak^ first appears, but attains its full 
mkze and perfection only on the 'higher ranges of slaty rocks where the 
is hard and dry grey clay, reposing on fine pulverised fragments of 
S^ate into which it passes, and which in their turn, pass into the slaty 
rocks above described. When one has seen a teak forest, he has seen 
all ; they are almost all alike, only differing in the extent to which 
they have been worked, and the size and number of the trees. 

Ist February. — Ou-lha-baw, the head man of the village, in order 
to make reparation for what he considered an insult offered to us yes- 
terday, turned put the men and women for our inspection, who came 
trooping out much to their and our satisfaction. At first, the female 
portion kept at a respectful distance, and tittered greatly among them- 
eelves, placing themselves behind one another with a great affectation of 
coyness. When, however, they saw that presents of Coriander comfits, 
or what they call Tsagalay ou, — were to lie obtained hy a nearer 
Upproach, they crept stealthily and timidly forward within reach of 
the prize, when they seized Jt with avidity, and rushed back tidum- 
phantly. At last we were surrounded by a galaxy of village beauties, 
and at their request showed ai4 explained to them our pocket com- 
passes. One of our Peems who had well provided himself for the tour 
with needle and thread, soon became popular — at least the favorite 
expense of his supply. At last the shades of evening and 
of what v(as due to the headman of so much charming pro- 
rf warned us to terminate the scene, and after many expressions of 
hnded adiniration, we parted mth mutual regret. 
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The floor I laid upon last night — for we had no — seemed 

unusually hard, ahi^ there was either a piece of wood under my hip, 
or a lump under my shoulder, or a diaconfort of some sort, that kept 
me awake for hours, until, overcome by excessive fatigue, I was 
gradually lapsing into a state of unconsciousness when the heavy 
tramp of a person walking at my ear roused me with a start, and 
I gazed iiito the black darkness with bewildered teases, not knowing 
what to expect. I was soon relieved to some extent, for Mr. Bernard 
our forest assistant appeared, rifle in hand, and whispered to me 
that he was preparing to fire at some large animal which had dis- 
turbed his rest by snuffing at the bamboo wall where he lay. Where- 
upon I also loaded my musket and watched with him with some curio- 
sity, — rather glad of an excuse to lie awake since sleep W'as not tempt- 
ing. Presently Ja heavy tramping •accompanied by no ^less heavy 
breathing slowly approached, and in a state of intense excitement 
we peered into the obscurity, until we could indistinctly • discern the 
form of a large animal, which we were on the point of giving a warm 
reception to, when a^shout of laftglitor from our Jemadar cooled o^jx. 
valor, and revealed to us the mortifying fact that we were about^^ 
display it on a tame buffaloe, which had strayed from its shed, add " 
whose curiosity, excited by such unusual intruders, led it to pay 
us a midnight visit, a liberty which very nearly cost it its valuable 
existence. 

3d, February. On getting up this mowiing, I found my Buce- 
phalus in want of grooming, an operation which the poor creature had 
not enjoyed since 1 left Bangoon ; and tlie groom was direefbd to per- 
form it at once, preparatory to our proceeding to* \V^ahnet village. 
The animal consequently was veiy spirited on the journey. I think 
there is no exercise so delightfully simulating and exhiliratiiig in it^ 
effects on the spirits of men as that of riding a good pmiy. A brisk 
gallop, that sots the joyous blood coursing through every vein and ^ 
artery in the system, seems to confer a new sense of power on the 
rider, who feels as if he had imbibed in addition to his own awakened, 
energies a portion of the strength and vi^r of the noble animal he 
controls. We left Wah village at 8 a.^m., ^and reached W^ahnet at 
3p. m., our route being due N. Wahnet village is situated on a 
choung of the same name. We had to travel to it for two miles 
through a deep forest on the left bank of the Phoungyee,# when we 
reached a lake, a natural sheet of water, of a serpentine form, sur- 
rounded by long grass, about a mile in length, four or five hundred 
yards in ^eadtlii and having high ground between it and the main 
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Mrpfltn. W® then crossed the Phoungyee which nins here onvst and 
west — and on the opposite or right bank came to%lway-nee village. 
Our ponies by this time aj>pcarcd to enjoy tlie exercise as well ns 
oux'selvesf, for yc gave them their owm way, and w'e got along very 
pleasantly together, — now w^alkiiig a little, then for a short time rid- 
ing and jogging on at a trot, and when a good road presented itself, 
getting over the ground at a gallop in tolerable style. The ccv)l clear 
and refreyhing atmosphere imparted a Ijrisknoss and elastic buoyancy 
to the animal spirits, while revealing with groat distinctness the out- 
line of the ningniricent mountains of Wahnet valley. We reached 
camp hbout one in the afternoon, the latter part of the w’ay being 
over broken ground, eovert'd w'itb rattans arid bamboos. But the na- 
ture of tlie country cb^se to Wahnet village is extremely rich, with a 
thick luxu];iant pasturage, an expensive plain skirted and diviiled by 
strips and patclies of wood, and covered here and tlicro with plants of 
Mfdra cunitfoUa, Grewin jlarihumluy JF,iicliynomenp pnhidasn^ Xyris in- 
dicn, <fc. The scene on the w hole is undulating paddy land slight- 
timbered, and iiitorsectod by Walinet and its tributaries. On 
their banks I collected the flowers and leaves of Acanthtis illici/olins, 
Poniedera vaglmJh^ 1\ d da tat a and ArdUia hmnilis, 

"Wo met few travellers on our journey this day, except the peasan- 
try going to their toungyas in the morning, a singular feature w hicli 
the stranger can scarce fail to observe in almost all the villages of tlie 
Phoungyeo valley, and which struck me as a very characteristic one, 
is the air of quiet and stillness that reigned almost every where. 
This pervading influence is so remarkable, that even in villages con- 
taining a pretty large population, I have often thought they wore 
deserted. Even the dogs appeared to conform to this })revailing 
tendency, wearing an air of dtjeefion utterly foreign fo their nature, 
and despising Apparently the fun and gambols wdiich distinguish the 
race in other districts. They also appeared to mo to have utterly 
abandoned the usual dog demonstration, tongue or language — indi- 
cated by barking, whether out of contempt Tor the want of gravity 
implied in the act, or a fear of disturbing the general tone of quiet, 
it is hard for me to pass ipy judgement, although the latter seemed 
the more probable theory. The Goung-gwai of the Wahnet forest 
informed me jithat they are obliged to observe this prevalent custom, 
because, war broke out, they had been constantly annoyed 

by dacoit^C ; 

3d. Fobruaiy.'r— Left Wahnet village at day-break, our route 



W. for six miles, through forests and sw’amps. 


i^out two 



miles from our last encamping ground, T^iiMtlionk— a 

branch of the WalSiet, and after a fatiguing jonniey, consisting of 
short ascents and descents and beds of nullahs, we bivouacked amidst 
the Teak forest. Tlie Wahnet forest in its general jispect, diflfers 
very much from Wall, inasmuch as it is not open. I should estimate 
it to cover an extent of about eighteen square miles. The lowest part 
of the original forest commenced six miles above the confluence of 
Wahnet choung with the main creek, but this tract is now entirely 
denuded of teak trees. It however abounds in other species of trees, 
such as Inga .'rylocarpa^ Careya arhorea, Garclma Cowa, EJaodendron 
integrifoUa, Dlospyros melanoicylon, Pteros 2 >ennum aceroidcs and P. su- 
hacerifolhim, 

4th February. — As we entered upon the higher sections, we came 
upon several patches of forest containing teak trees of large grpwtb, and 
thinly scattered along the banks of the stream. A few miles higher up, 
and as w^e ascended the source of Wahnet, vfo went over a succession 
of high ridges, upon which there. were an innumerable quantity of 
half growm teak trees capable of yielding large supplies of tiuibeF* 
under a good system of conservancy. ' ^ 

6th. February. — Returned to Wahnet village, and on our way 
back I gathered the plants of the wild Lvora, Tamjlora fcatida^ Jm- 
minimi Hyrlngie folium, Clitoria Urnatca, Jiu^licla pirta, Ludwiyia jiarvi- 
flora, and a species of Comhretiim, All of tho^ above? were found in 
flower, in groat profusion, and dazzling wdtli beauty, the pinnaclow 
and crown of Nature’s life. 

0th February. — Returned to Wah village, and faiJnd two Kai’ens 
resting under a clump of mangoo trees, who attracted our attention 
from the pcculiaVity of their attire, •One >yas in the costume of a 
Burman ; the other had on a dingy, ragged olpacca coat. • They were 
ill-favored and of a sinister countenance. Our guide rode up and ad- 
dressed them. They had a large quantity of the Chameleon beetle 
and our Burman Peons burned with a desire to make 
purchase of the insects, because, as the nath^es say, when a Pfaoun- 
gyee dies his soul leaves the body inithe form of butterfly, and 
wards changes into tins species of Buprestk^ Against sq religious an , 
object nothing could be urged, the bargain therefore begai^ in earn&st{,,>r 
Thp Karens at first valued their property at three rupees. * Qur Jema^ 
dar, who is a native Christian, looked contemptuously on thebarter^^ 
and denied their 'worth at that rate, but said they might, be worth four 
annas. T^e Karens seeing that the Peons were not U) be taken in, 




ST 6t>oli offered rtlg6^ 

Olo4 ftUkied tlhe^ not to gf&tify fhei^i^dves hy the pur^- 

at moro." ¥He trintectiOn terniinated ; the Karens kept their 
pd ^the t^eotis their money. * * 

> 7th FeWaiy.— Left Wih village for Phonngyde toim Which we 
rtoohhd albolr a march of six mScs. As ^ tiie main breeh, 

Ve observeil at sonic distance from us, a large object bein^ toWedti^ tWo 
^^Qianl ' l^t approached, and we then discovered it to be a large bamboo 
TB& having a hut upon it, and a third steering. At the novelty 
of the sight we made enquiry, and were told that tliis was the manner 
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a femilj or families changed their location, taking with them all their 


bodily and worldly substance to some more favored vale. 

The &oe of the countx^ about Pboungyee town is low, flat, and 
l^arshy. Advancing on, the eye is entertained with a gradual swelling 
^gOf chills which become larger in proportion as one advances into the 
^ eountiy. 

,lB^y remark that in all parts of the^ southern forests (on the 
sido,) they arc generally speaking, wooded ^iih almost all kinds 
^^Jlijiinb^r, butf whether from some fault in their nature or in the 


or th.6 coil, or in the indiscriminate cutting, they yet produced 
very fine timber in this distuct that deserve^ to bo mentioned. It 
n any^y flso be observed of the teak timber here, that it is not so^good for 
, ehi^ng as ^t of the ^liine. The timber is less compact, and rives 
^ whkhprAP^ty, as it renders it less serviceable for sbip^, makes 

mQCC UAefid for staves and scautliug for house building. 

The coil hlong the Phoungyee cbouug, and from eight to twelve 
miles into the interior, is generally a rich clay, (which is mauifcbted 
» , by 4he luxuriance of the grassr and the abundant bupply of water) 
«i adapted to the various purposes of agriculture. From thence to tlie 
jfte toil ib light, sandy, and of -an inferior quality, and is not 


the inhabitants depemding on th^ exportation of bamboo to 
fea articles of nourishment, ^ut while 

f offers so advanjtagflf in an agdpultoral pf^ut 

. view, it is % no m^ans^d^nni of attractions to the tourist ^ , 
i Qomparative jvifi^ifiaanco, 

^penuiry anddesestioiv idtho’ its sits andMOSpect, 
md ^ 4in»^i>iiiydifnt of deiapidatioii and decays these are 

u afiifle liMf of its '^havlug formerly enjoyod no 4flkson8ideraUe portion 
ainHMt ssmL inflaenibs* Though osUsd'^a town by the Biumnse^ 

IninSBy pomts PhoiHigyee has^ wkhinlhe limits ol SKSsifttry 



tillage. It has scarcely sitty Uouses.^Plt ttop^ tta rom»r«i«i»|wi«- 
tion, it presents a rural scenery very seldom met with in this vall^-r 
Without any one striking feature, the view, especially in its first 
approach, abounds in novelty and variety, and produces, t^ugjhout 
its least details, a pleasingly natural and picturesque effect The 
stieam Pliotingyce on the other side by way of combination, appeAre 
to breijk suddenly on the eye, passing rapidly, and giving acffvit^ 
to a great many bamboo pkowt-thatnoB or raftsmen as it glides along 
its wayward course. Often in its career^ it assumes a number of 
strange, fantastic forms, whirling in eddies, foaming or bounding 
over temporary obstacles composed of drift trees, till it ceases its 
hoarser murmurs as it approaches tlie level ot* the plains about thu 
town. . 

8th Februat)’. — Halted. — I wa<t chiefiy oeeupied in striking bajw 
gains w'ith a Malabar travelling JMercliaiit for articles of conilbiti 
which we sadly required, as we would not be able to pbtain theotf 
at the head waters of Mahooya and 2bnmyee, whither we msdir 
up our minds to proceed. The merchant was reasonable in h^ 
prices, and I laid up a stock of articles of utility and comfort. There 
are few sensations iu the experience of a traveller of more ei^ymSiiit 
than that of preparing for his journey. There is so much of antici^ 
pation in it ; so muclr of speculation as to what is likely to be required ; 
such an uncertainty attending every purchase ; such discriminatiou 
required in making a choice of the most available aartides, and, ixt 
fine, in packing them* up in the smallest possible compass, that one feda 
as it were an earnest of adventure in the wild life which Ito is about 
to lead ; and it almost seems as if the firstsjyep on the journey had al« 
ready been made when the preparations for it are completed. 

9th Febr uary. --'Halted— -Ou-tahone, the guide engaged to taker 
ns across the country, was an athletic man, a compound of mokm 0 
(huntsman) and massive force. Noticing among dur baggage a IbwUng’ 
piece belonging to Dr. McClelhnd, he, after ceremoniously apolbgising, 
ersved permission to examine it, and, when withdrawn fkum the* 
big in which it waS usually enveloped, fbok it into his handk, alight- 
ed it, brought it in miUtaiy qahrasedogy « to the present;' ran his 
•y« dang it» aqd scanned it with the ocmtemplative amorasa d a eon- 
liaiBMtir from butt to muzzle. He then courteously, but with a mark** 
•d interest* begged leave to inquire was the Thiuaw-itoon Mportemah ? 
Hvidently gratified with my reply in the affirmative, he assured me 
Aere was no want of wild dogs (CSama ruHUiJ, Obefvrotain dtuke, Bmaf 
wd' wiM eUqfhants in our way to-morrow, 

jr 
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loth Februaiy.-r-Barly tl^s^^mornin we left Phoimgyee, direff-. 
for aq^iarter ofa mile, when we croosed the main stream, 
ascend^ its left bank, and passed through Pankha-bingah, a desert- 
ed village. Our route from this was N. E. for two miles to a place 
called Kyet-too-jwai-quin, so called bccauBe it contains a great num- 
ber and variety of Parraq ueets (tlioir generic native names for all are 
Kyet-too-ywa,i) such as Psittacm harbatus, P, cuhicularis, P. Alexan- 
dria P. narcissus, dx. 

This place is studded with undersized trees of Careya arhorca, 
Rondeletia tinctoria, Antldema paniciilata, Inga xylocarpa and Lagers- 
^ramia %egina. The two last named species I found %vide]y scattered, 
and must be considered scarce. 

From this small forest we took a northerly route, and the ap- 
proach\to Thabyew chouiig — a branch of the Mahooya — where the 
ground opens to the right, and the hills rise far beyond, is' extremely 
b^utiful, and Us foreground, where the tufted bamboos and a species 
c{ Alpinia grow luxuriantly,^ js most sw eetly oriental. We discovered 
this place to be infested with wrild elephants from the extent and num- 
ber of footprints. About one in the afternoon wx bivouacked on tho 
dry bed of Wah-say-lai clioiing. 

11th February. — The approaches to Mahooya arc most pictures- 
que and interesting to a stranger’s eye. Four miles from Wah-say- 
lai the tourist beholds a most majestic teak forest; its aspect has 
Bomething startling^ wliichr strongly impresses the imagination. Deep 
BoBtude and unvarying shade, seem to throw an unwonted stillness 
over the scene, nor can they be contemjdated without a feeling partak- 
ing of their gloomy sway. The waters of the Mahooya are only ob- 
Bervable by glimpses through tho nearly impervious foliage with 
which the teak and its companions overshadow’ it. Its banks, indeed, 
cannot boast the* same agreeable views and fertility wdiich distinguish 
those of the admired f*houngyee, but they arc more) bold and romantic. 

On examining the forest, I found it to contain undersized teak 
trees and very few’ full growm, in company wdth Mclicoca irtjuga, Inga 
(tyhearpa, J. htgmnina, Lagerstramiia reglna, Careya arbor ea, and 
DUlenia augusta ; also thf following were observed of small size, 
widely dispersed; and viot veiy pl^tilul, ^z. Diosj)yro$ melanoxylm^ 
Strychnos nuxvgrni6a, 'Grema florihunda, G. Hookerii, G. spectabil^g 
^d 

Four milis ttdih this spdt, the road led us through narroif 
tidleys, with hills on both"^ Bides casting a deep shadow, enriolie^ 
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Vith teak trees, aud oxtending ibr many miles along the N. Ec sida 
of Phoungyee town, with the pre vailing trees of Careym arborea and 
Inga higemina, which often spfead a thick large canopy over oiir 
heads ; while along the depths of the valley which we found inoreased 
ill beauty every step we took> ran a clear brook called# Naydke-Kounv 
the waters of which made their way over tlie rocks, and refreshed 
my ear with their murmurs, as much as my eye with thci^ fresh* 
ness. On the bank of this stream we bivouacked. Our guide was 
not slow in making a havoc on a small scale among the giant squirrels 
{Sciurus giganteus,) and brought in quantities of meat ; our peons 
busied themselves with the lireS) roasting and stewing ; the poniss 
eased of their burdens, rolled in the grass, or grazed at large about 
the ample pasture ground; those of the party who had no call upon 
their services, indulged in the luxury of ^perfect relaxation, and ths 
camp presented a picture of rude feasting and revelry, -of mingled 
bustle and repose, characterestic of a pic-nic party in the suburbs 
of a civilized country, but without the attendant fairies and hox^Aegs^ 

12th February.— We travelled for four miles in a Northerly 
direction, and crossed a series of mountain ridges, some of them 
rising almost into perpendiciilar cliHs towering above the dark stream 
like the ruined walls of some gigantic fortress, covered with Teak 
of all sizes, and presenting rich forests of it. We then followed the 
course of the tributaries of the Mahooya to their source, and descended 
into Thaneo Choung, one of tlie branches qf the Zamayee or Pega 
river. We bivouacked near a smtdl pool of water issuing from«a 
rock. Teak appeared to bo plentiful on every side, and of good 
dimensions. Instances have occured of trees measuring from eight* 
een to twenty feet in circumference, and four feet from the ground. 
This place remains in a very •savage state, uninhabited jungles 
and deep water courses ; surrounded by pathless forests, and covered 
by timber trees ol' various kinds, and of bamboo 4hat the sun's rays;, 
in some sections, could not pcnetrfite through their foliage, and these 
are so thickly interwoven with Calamus ^und Licualalongi^ea that 
they appear spun together, and render tlie woods almost dark. 

In the day's inarch we saw a great m^^y deer {CfuvroUdn adulte), 
a sight so unusual in this gart of the eountry, that at first I doubted 
the eyidence of my senses. We tried jby^ every means to get within 
‘shot of them, hut they ttere too shy and fleet, and a&es alteqtuately 
bottoding to a distance, and then . stopping to ga^e at us wfidb eap* 

, l^jtioas ottriosfi^, t^lefigth soanipered.hat,«f sighi, , - 
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15th Febnuiry. *We wereiialf WnipU^d to put off our dt^parttnro 
loriiiedajr* for the purpoise of iuspeotiog two lurge teak treeg mea^^us* 
iDg about ^thirty feet in circuinforr*ooe,^aiul cominouly known aa Moung- 
iia*mha (brother and sister) by the Burmese, and which our guide 
'deacriW as the wonders of the forest* It so often hapi>eu6, however, 
that the traveller is misled by the extravagant descriptioii, by foresters, 
*oft^6 tnarveb of their country, that we were scarcely disposed to 
'risk the expenditure of our valuable time upon the word ofthe^ gnido, 
though it is possible we may have missed a discovery which may 
^rejoice the heart of some future traveller. It was late before we were 
sfi nni^, and proceeding by the bed of the Choung — which was for two 
miles a steep descent, when we came to its couffuence with the Pym- 
mah Choung. It was here that we observed the trees of Dolichampia 
pamifera, Canariwn genUvdaium ^d Millingtonia simplicifoUa, which 
were never* met within the other forests we had explored. The last 
named tree is deserving of notice, and I believe it has never been 
properly described. It is fifty feet in height, and rangiugfrom four tp 
abtfeet in circumference. The wood unites tlic valuable propei*tie8 of 
weight and strength. The Burmese say that it is the same as the 
J»ga vcylooarpa. If this is true, it would be very valuable for those 
pacts of machinery where weight is of no oousequence. 

Having followed up the Pymmah Chouiig for two miles in a 
Northerly direction, the desccnt*beeame gradually more gentle, and 
then turned to a N, £. ^ direction, still following the course of tlie 
ohoung, the bed of which was sandy, and the hanks covered with reeds 
which encraached so much on it, that we w ere obliged to leave it and 
ascend its leftbtfnk, and after a journey of one and a half miles, passed 
through a forest of Carega arborea, Bondeietia tinctoria, Ancestrohbus 
carmop A, tnaHu, Manglfera atienuatu^ Cassia 8w?iatnzna, Diospyros 
fnslafUMCjUyi/i, Pisratdia sapota, Chnelina arborea, and two species of 
Iron [wood. Teak • appeared to shun this locality. This forest, 
however, had not always been equally destitute of teak, as was 
made evident from the trunks of trees which I met with, some 
still standing, others lying* about in broken fragments, but all in 
fcfossil.state, having fiourished in times long past. In these singular 
the original grain of the wood was still so distinct that it could 
lot he doubted were the remains of teak trees. Turning sharply 

L gmen hai^ about ten feet in height^ covered with granite boulders, 
ve now; entered a^ pretty deep and rapid stream, which from its size 
i];sd^v<|^ume, I at onpe recc^nised as the Zamayee itself. It would he 
to describe my feelings of satisfoctimi as I saw several balAie 
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«*aft8 being swept along its waters, or iii} surprise at finding that e^en 
here this magnificent riror hk<d an average breadth of eightr fett. Tlio 
banks of the river were here of allavial shores covered with a luxuriant 
growth of Zizyphm juQuha^ Limmia alUman^t, Artorarpvs int&pifolius^ 
4JiDca diiHcha, and Schleichera, and betokening great feftility of soil. 
,We then pursued our route to Zountoo village, and in our way, we fell 
in with a party of amazons. They did not see us approach, and when 
we were within a few yards of them, the guide made a yell which terri> 
tied them to such a degree that we were di6|)OSod to be annoyed with him 
for his piece of mischief. We had ourselves, under his tuition, become 
great adepts in the art, when we found any of our party astray^ and 
this exercise of the lungs derived additional piquancy from the fact 
that the possiblity of our being "" peppered ** by the Burmese in so- 
ber earnest was by no means remote^ especially when we bad been 
assured by Mr. Raphael, a forest assistant, that about two months 
ago he was roughly handled by them and nearly lost his .life. The 
women whom we had so unexpectedly startled, w^ere out upon a kind 
of general catering expedition, searching along the banks for sand 
lizards (Lcmrta), and visiting the months of sluggish rivulets which 
enter the river, and which we found barred near the outlets with 
small bamboos fastened close to each other — so that fishes are able to 
ascend, but on descending they are arrested by the polqs of the dam 
forced against them. 

We tame to Zountoo village at one in tho afternoon. The viK 
lage may be described as an assemblage of huts. In an agricultural** 
poiut of view its capabilities for two or three miles around* are veij 
great ; the soil is eveiy where fertile, and its^ natural pastures aflford 
great facilities for the rearing of cattle. Notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, the inhabitants have allowed the greater portion to lie fid- 
low. As beheld from the village the forests salute the* traveller at 
he ascends the choung with a variety of verdant ajfd secluded valleys. 
Many a melancholy tale is associated with the name of Zountoo. The 
old, young, and beautiful have made their graves beneath its shades 
from sheer starvation ; hopes, which had revived at the prospect of 
its bright skies, have been omelly l^hted e|eQ while those skies re- 
tained all their glory; sad as are the recollections with which the eye 
wanders e^er the flattering, beauty d its soenes, Zountoo^ is not in it- 
se&a plaee to nourish melancholy ; nature seems as if sbSt is thssw 
beQ|tmi|ig to assume her immortality. The village was once on a time 
a p^ulat^ towui but can Isy no elaims to antiquity. Ita 
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j^in i* obscure, and its hij»toiT does not stntid sufBcioiitly prominent to 
reward tnxvlitional rest^mcli, its claim to flnv thing like antiquity rest- 
ing on the too clear evidtuico utTurded of Llie ravages committed by the 
Burmese in 17r>0. 

During the Burmese sway after that period, this locality was in a 
pretty flourishing state ; the failing off may be dated from the last war, 
and from the desolating effects of dacoities from which it has not as yet re- 
covered, ainl to them may he mainly attributed the neglect of agricultur-e 
and the death of a large number of the inhabitaj)ts, as I said before, by 
famine. The village was over-run by gangs under Moung Phoo-goung. 
Thifif chief had lived in the country long prior to annexation, and there- 
fore had a perfe(3t knowhMlgo of the intricacies of the jungles, and of 
the numerous fords of tiie ji^egu or Zamayeo chouiig and its tributaries, 
"which enabled him to cross aiuk return to his liaunts without molesta- 
tion, and the inhabitants wore so hitiinidateti by the ferocity of his 
attacks on*lhchj, that they ctuild not ho hronght to act togetlKT against 
him and his followers, lleiicc the impunity of his robher excursions. 

Hth February. — We hd't Zoirtitoo nt (fay break and pursued a 
path for two miles in a northerly direction, passing over oxcelhnit pad- 
dy laud which was said to liave been under cultivation in tlie Bnnneso 
time, but now abaiidon(‘d. Jlhirsuing a N. W. dire(3fcioM for two miles 
further, we crossed to Kodoogwai choung, ascended its right bank, and 
then entered on the higher Kodoogwai forests. The scenery and objects, 
arwe proceeded, gave evidence that we were advancing deeper lind deeper 
into the domains of savage nature. The foot-path — if the glade or 
«pehing in the^ forest could be so called — led in a straight line, and wo 
proceeded with a proud disdain of obstacles and diilicultios, into tho 
valleys and up the sides of the steep hills, without one effort by sweep 
or turn to avoid either. Vfc wefe thus led over the* side of a hill, 
down tlie steep descent of which the trunks and arching boughs of 
the trees of Eugenia pufchella, E, myrtifoUa, Cassia Sumatrana, and 
Barringtonia speciosa might be seen in long perspective,, forming a re- 
gular— what I would call alley, filled with a kind of dim and misty 
light. At the end of the descent, however, the trees in some degree, 
broke away to the northp-ard, and gave way to a boundless forest of 
teak of excellent growth, intermixed with other trees, the eye being 
kept more and more animated by the sight of a great number of 
Rusa Eg^na scattered on the green declivities, and cropping dho 
rich bamhiK) trefeii^ ; thO' whole scene rbalixing, in a manner, a vast 
l^storal • country. ' Bdsidi^ the Rusa deer, I saw Cervus fron^U S 
nothing can surpass the delicate and elegant finish of its limbi, ui 
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Trhich liglitnfSs, elastic] tv and strength are wonderfully comhined.. 
All the attitudes and movements of this heantilul animal afe graceful 
and picturesque, and, T tliink, a deserving subject for the fanciful 
uses of the poet. Its habits appea.red to me to be shy, cnpriciouSr 
and quick to take the alarm, and it bounds away withP fleetness — 
like gossamer before the wind, that defies pursuit. 

Ami^lst the teak forests, I remarked a steep hill rising suddenly 
before ns, which seemed at its original formation, to have started 
up so abruptly as to have shaken a part of the primeval forest from 
one of its sides. The otlier i>ide was clothed to the top with tall 
tree^ of GarciniU CimUy Sivwtenta chllcramic, Termmalia cJiehuJa, Con- 
ocorpm robiisftfs, MilUniflouia simplicifoltaf Connnms speiyiosa, 
tile shoulder of this liill, Just between the part that remained woo 
and the part which, sloping dowui to* the forest below — lay at 
distance of several yards, either entir(?]y hare or merely covered with 
scattered Cuhtnus arhorr^omsy and wild plantain trees. , 

The lower part of the Kodoogwai forest, as may bo expected 
where a great facility is alfor led for*tho removal of timber, has been 
greatly overworked, and is now almost exhausted. We continued 
for about four mil(?s to asc^nul ilui same overworked forest when we 
attained the summit of tlm ridg(‘, which did * not appear to be above 
four or fiv(; hundred feet higii. W(^ tboi descended on the opjJbsite 
or northeastern d(!clivity for about three miles, and came'acrosa 
anotlier sinail teak forest containing about one thousand trees, and 
encamped on the banks of Kine Choung, a tributary of the Shoay- 
louiig. 

• - 

15th February. — We left the shady banks •of Kine Choung this 
morning ; our route was among hills which were of a ruggish aspect. 
They were •thick with dense and gloomy forests of bamboos and 
other jungle trees, teak occurring only to a small extemt, and, in 
some places, out up by deep and precipitous ravines, extremely toil- 
some to the ponies. Sometimes we had to follow the course of a 
brawling stream, with a broken’ rocky bed, which the shouldering: 
cliffs on either side obliged us frequeij|Jy to cross and re-cross. For 
some miles we struggled forward through thes^ savage and gloomy 
wooded defiles, when all at once, near ShoayJoung Choung, the 
whole landscape changed as if by magic. The rude hills a^d rugged, 
ravines were softened into what I would call beauties. fiho4y-loung. 
was observed to wind through forest herbiage, and sparkling andt 
murmuring over a p’avelly bed, and its couAc being marked <mt 
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bj 8erpenti|jie lines of Imperala cylindrica, Tpritb flowers two or tlireo* 
feet high, which fringed its bank: the whole forming a \erdant 
scene, and deriving additional charms from being locked up in 
the bosom of such a hard-hearted region. We bivouacked near 
Bhoaydoung Choung about two in the evening. Nature, that wore 
tibte day before her loveliest, had now put on her angriest aspect. A 
more glorious to-morrow was never promised to man than* the sun 
shadowed forth as he went down at evening behind the Pegu hills. 
There was not a cloud to dim his brightness, while the transparent 
atmosphere and blue sky seemed dreaming of anything but clouds' 
But who can foretell the whim of a Pfegn sky ? 

Uthe time I speak of — about four in the evening or two hours 
we encamped — the •firmament was full of clouds which vcil- 
e^'*iue distant giant peaks around, and the yellow light which 
had struggled for a time to keep its place in the heavens was now 
totally obscured. Largo dull masses, as hard and defined as if form- 
ed of some molten metal, rolled slowly along the heavens, while 
across them floated far more rapidly some light lleecy vapours of a 
whitish grey. From the far extreme of these clouds was seen pour- 
ing in long straight lines the heavy shower — ir* sovjic places so dark< 
as totally to obscure every thing beyond ; but in other spots so thin 
and clear that through the lines of rain the eye caught tlie prospect 
of a bright and sunshiny country over whicli the clouds had not yet 
extended themselves. Each moment seemed to odd something tO’ 
the glooip of the sky, and the rain, poured down as if that were its 
iMie business for the evening. It was rather unpleasant from a sweep- 
ing wind which, dashed the rain into our faces by pailful. The most 
powerful emotion excited in our Vreasts under such circumstances was 
a pining after slielter, though it were the shelter of a dear hunter s 
hut. A general recklessness seemed to pervade our party, as if life 
was momentarily becoming less valuable as the chances of passing a 
rainy night in the woods without slielter increased. We sallied forth 
to Kamabin village with ovr hats well pressed over our foreheads to 
keep off the wind, our clothes conriainiug a much larger quantity of 
water than of cloth, and impeding our progress from the weight. At 
length the bark of a dog sounded cheerfully on our ears, and soon 
after human Toices inspired us with hope. Their owners promptly 
answered our shouts* and directed us in a bewildered maimer to the 
Ooung of the village, furnishing us with a guide to his residence 
which ykt reached at lAt, utteriy worn out and exhausted, ©ur host^ 
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though wmpt in amazemont at our appetirance, diJ not let his feslingf 
of astonlshinerit get the better of his hospitality. He aj once cora-» 
jaienced the most active preparations for our comfort, by having many 
mats brought in and spread upon the floor. Nothing could be more 
acceptable than Uic repose which was thus afforded to th^ tired* travd* 
lm*s immediately on arrival at their journey s end. We stretched our 
weary limbs, ami watclied the ci’aclding of the sticks which fed a largH 
fire, towards which wo turned the soles of onr feet, while our heads 
were pillowed upon onr saddles. The thunder echoed through the 
valley as though it would rend the very mountains. The sluice gates 
of heaven seemed opened, and the rain swept in through the crevices 
of onr mis^^crahle abode in spite of our utmost efforts to keep it*out4 

liowovor, tlninln'd (lod forthc slielter wo enjoyed, when we remem- 
beiT':I iiovv we wv /e do dliicd to pass the night in the forests, and 

how derwi iMole would leivc been our coiulitioii had wo 

Some of onr Pt'ruis, wlio had imt yet enjoyed their evenings 
moa1, .vt^ntured, — de.'}dte my remonstances and warning o*f the dish 
pleasure they would iitOiif frojn Dr.^-'dcClelland — to hint their ravenous 
e'liidition to our liosi, and (‘^pressed a wish for a supply of cooked 
provisions. Tlie intimaiion was received with a satisfied expression 
of countenance, arri it wsis, X beliovo, about midnight, as I just 
awoke from ray sluiii])(.'rs to ]»ring up my journal, that our followers 
cloyed the hungry edge of tlieir appetites, 

Wo are now" fairly out of the Teak forests. I cannot help 
bringing to my rocolloetion that when in them, I observed as the 
sun desoendod, lights and shadows playing over the vast extent 
of liilly country wdiicdi lay heaped in a confused mass before 
ns. In wonderful and rapid variety I Avatohed the night stealing 
slowly over valfey after valley ; tho bright tints upon the hill-tops 
became gradually circuinscjribed until they disappeared altogether; 
but on the fantastic outline of the clouds w"as stilk painted a bright 
record, as it \Yerc, of liis departed glory, until at last that too melted 
away, and the long and eventful day was over. It was indeed a 
recompense for all our toil to revel in such «, scene, and then to loek 
out for the appearance of the* moon above the hills, and ta 
watch her genial aitd silvery rays glancing and peeping into the 
dark recesses of tho valleys, into which no Christian travellers but 
ourselves had ever penetrated. How long will it be before another 
party of Englishmen watch a sun-set from these forests, w oroti 
the range of hills behind which the moon and sun arise ? Thin 
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i® not a country in the world more full of attractions to the 
tourist; every step he takes is over untrodden ground, a virgin 
field; every yillago he visits has remained lieretofore im visited by 
other than heathen, barbarous eyes. Almost every man he meets 
gazes ^ith aniazement upon what he has f-jr the first time in his 
'life seen — Kala, The hammer of the geologist — save ourselves — 
has never tapped the hill sides, nor has its luxuriant vegetation 
been subject to the scrutiny of the botanist. ’ 

As we have bid good bye to the Teak forests, I think it will 
not bo amiss to add a few remarks about those of the Zarnayec. 

The Pegu or Zamayee forests comprise two rlivi-sions, namely 
^he eastern and western Pegu. These grand divisions are ramified 
by the Zamayee river. High hills, inniimcrahle streraus, plains, 
and valleys, distinguish ttoth castoru and western Pegu. Many of 
jyhL^JrgesJjesides Teak, are both ornaineut.il and useful, such as, 
Buchanania latifulia^ Careija arhorei^ Eai'rhf.onla s^jeriona^ MeltcocLi 
tr^juga, Dlpterocarpm Uu'hlnatitSt Caasia Sudialraua, Pentajilera ar- 
juatia, P. glahrcit Dolichampia jvm'Jcra, ‘P/c/u.’.'.'? dlococa^ Juglam 
tricoca, Castanea indica, higa Xnlocarpa, I. hi^rmith'i, J ncti.dYoluhus 
eamm, A, viallis, Dlospyros melaao,r{h,n^ Gitnvltna uflorcn, AJenon- 
ihera pavonia, Acacia data, PtBroprym im acrruid.ti, P, suouarrifoli-irii, 
Bilf^enia augiisia, D, scahra, Odina Wudisr, Connnras Tar- 

minalia chehula, T. beJerica, T, vidata^ Cafi'jarla pcnlandra, Waltara 
pucidia, Semecarpus anacardiwu , Ktfdla calgcina, Elaiodcndron in teg. 
rifolia, Stryclimmux vomica, Canarhv/i geiiicnlatum, Millhigtointt 
simjjlicifo^ia, Coriocarpiis robustns, Engcn'a palcheUa E. myrtlfoUa 
Lagerstrmmia *.rfigina, Erlolama tuifulia, Greuia speclahlli',, G. 
Hookerii, Sajnndus ruhfyinostis. Rondel liia tlnctoria, Pierardia aapota, 
Qarcinia Cowa, Sicletenia chiki'a^cee dc. dc. 

I believe the above list embraces all the useful timber I found 
in the Pegu or ^amayee forests. They are all well suited for the 
▼a.rious purposes of house building, and from the hardness and 
fineness of their grain, reijJer them also valuable woptls for cabinet 
;naking. But Careya arj/orea, Melicoca irijuga, Pentaptera ayyuana, 
P. glabra, Inga xylocarpa, I hegemina, Lagerstrmiia regina, Sapindui 
rubiginosus demand notipe on account of their giseat strength, as they 
are adapted for ship-building, being as strong as teak. The Native 
pames of these valuable trees 1 shall add according to their order : 
Banbwat, Johin, Htouk-Kyan, Orng-doane, Pyin-Kadoe, Ten-yin^ 
Pgiwmh^ and ^Laikchee. 

produce meriting attention is that afforded by Bitchy 
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inmia latijolia and Connarus specwsa\ They ’ are rery comthoti;, 
and fouiirl in every direction. Their seeds aflPord a valudble sweet 
oil. 

The next povliaps in importance is the Diptgrocarpus turhin<xttis» 
which ftlTonls what is culled wood oil. These trees are vftry frequent 
near tliehutiiis of Choungs and in dense forests. 

Odiiia Wodl*r is scnrccly less valnahle than Teah itself, for 
its em ploy nioiit to ’Military purposes and house building. It is found 
in inf3xhaustii>le ah’nida!U*e, and is highly saturated with resinous 
matter, and yields the Galhamim of commerce. 

Oniamental lieri)acoons plants, orchids, and fenis, are exceed- 
ingly dive.rsihc-d. Ti)e Mlowing are the selected ones. 

The ornumeiUul herliaceo’ is plants, consist of Impntiens Bdlsa^ 
rniua, Fhvjidlai'la hidityi, (hhechiOy Litdivitfia pnrvifloray Mimosa sen* 

Be'rniin, Pnn.l>yJfra rapiialh^ Meiastoma malabathricum, Celdsia 
cristafay Thunhcrfpay Jcdfitlus imcifolltiSy d'c, , 

Orchiils. — 'rio'se are Triffn (ihlmfja, Pholldota articulatay Sac' 
C'^ldhliim rHiisnm, riihhafty Kria* obrnHy Bolbophj/Jhnny Dendrohium 
Plemrdiay D. cretaceuniy 1). scatmPm^ AeruPs odoratitm, BolbophyUum 
Ciircipinwny <^'C. 

Fiiriis. — Of those, I only succoodod in collecting five different 
kinds, xiz. L;/fp)dunn srandt^tSy Pobjpodium periusam, P. gipanteum, 
JP, qfwrdfdiurn, and Ptcristframinifolia. 

On the liills on the confines of Duway and Khadat, .good teak is pro- 
duced in great abundance. In the Taidaw range, timber of a still larger 
size is found. Timber of a similar description, and in coti.siderable' 
quantities, is found also in Monyogalay. Teak is not, Tiowever, abun- 
dant about the conlluence of Monyo-jee with the Pegu or Zamayee 
stream, but is fohn«l in largo quantities at its source. With regard' 
to water carriage, the Pegu or Zamayee forests are singularly happy 
in possessing an easy and quick transportation by clvoungs. 

Ifith February. — It was barely day-break when we began our 
inarch towards Iltandawjoe, a distance of eight miles. The morning 
was as clear and bright as if the sun were starting from ,th'e dark’ 
pavillion of night, to run his race •of glory through the long course 
of tlie day. In our way we crossed several low ranges of liills run- 
ning east and west across the valley. There is a fine woiden bridge 
for^ foot passengers, at the entrance of the village, over* t^e choung 
of the same name. 

The physical and geographical circumstance of this locality is 
#^lain (Country, and its appearance is veiy various, in' different' parts' 
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Ttta land iir general, naturally good and liable to submersion. 
The soil is nevertheless fertile, and pioduced, in the Burmese 
time, large quantities of rice which were the staple coni modi tv. 

The Pegu valley must have been very populous in fonner tiines- 
Xn traversing it, tho traveller experienci^s a painful coiisatioii ; the 
uniform desolate feature it presents rend<*rs him more sensible of tho 
destruction of the villages, and of the al^si'iice of tlieir inhabitai-ts. He 
sees before him nothing but the localities over-nm with jungle ; he 
advances, but the aspect h almost the same ; and in the midst of 
this vast picture, almost without life, he is scarcely informed of 
the presence, of man. 

17th February. — Started at 9 A. M. The sliiv wi).s all full 
of light, the air all full of heat, and the grand masses (»f high grey 
clouds that occasionally lloated over the siin vrvvc saluted gladly 
for their shadow. Sweeping over ihe jn-osj.ect — like tb<* miglity 
and indistinct images of groat lliing.s ami splendid j-urposes 
that sometimes cross a poworfui but imagiiialivc mind, tho shadows 
of the clouds were observed to niove slow over the distant liilh, 
fields, and jungle. Now they ca.st large masses of tht^ wooils into 
a dark and gloomy sliadc, and kft the rising grounds, in some places# 
to stand forth in liglit and .sparkling l)riglvtiicss. Now they lloatod 
soft upon yonder hills, spreading — as nniy be expected, tin airy pur- 
ple over each dell and ravine ; while |>ouniig on tho Pegn plains, 
the bright orb of dtiy lighted up tlr? spires of Pagodas, Kyonngs, 
and hamlets. The sky >vilh tb.e sunsliino that it contained, was 
sll Tahodwal ; l)iit tlio aspect <n every thing that it looked irpon 
spoke of cold weather siiihiiAg fast into the arms of the- hot season, 
or that the reign of the fcriuer was fast giving way to tho acme of 
tie latter. 

The road we had followed was a long grassy path for four miles, 
cut by the wheels of carts. As I lookoil down at the bottom of 
the slope over which it proceeded, I rcmiarked some largo white 
object lying amongst the long grass wliich fringed a little jungle 
stream. The distance was not i^ore than fifty j’ards in advance^ 
thus attracted, I stro^ on almost unconsciously towards the spot. As 
I came nearer, the object whicli had caught my eye assumed the 
form of a horse, either dead or asleep, and to ascertain which I 
still walkdd forward tDl I stood close beside it, and found that‘s it 
was the carcase of a cast horse, which had dropped apparently 
j^om exhaustion and loss of blood. A wound in the poor beast’s 
neck seemed* to show that he had been in conflict with a Tiger, t 
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hientioii this fact that strangers and persons, new to the oountir, 
Inight avoid such encamping ground as grassy liclds, as accidents 
tery often happen to natives wlio penetrate into sucli jungles. 

After this wo came ufion the Zamayeo rivt.;r, and Uicn our 
direction turned to S. S. E. for four inih^.s, having passiul thnuigh 
Letpaiigjmo village, situated upon t!io riglit bank of tho Zaniayee 
river. n.i«d consisting of from thirty to forty houses. then entered 
the bed of the rivoi’, and descendi.vl its cours(* for Uvo miles in a S. S- 
I'l. direction, when wo ascended its right bank near tlic site of an 
abandoned village witli several lino Kyoungs (all deserted) niui a 
pagofla. After travelling four miles mure in a southfrly dirt?ctiun, 
we reached Atuit-/iue-g:i-nine. 

There wms no litth^ eoriositv excited in this quiet village ns 
our unusual pruci !r,siun pas-cd throiigh it. and when wii .stepped at 
a Zayat to tak<M.ij) our quartiTs jui* the night, the villag<'r.s crow'ded 
impiisitively round to discover the origin Jif the visit. ^\’lten they 
heard the rouh'- w<i had taken iVoni Ilanguon t!]ri>ugli the teak forests, 
we wen? ov('rwh<'lni(id with (’nquires as to the nature of the country, 
the chaiacter of tin; leak tret's. and its adv.anlages generally as a dis- 
trict in which t(» work ; for most. e>f tlie iuhiiiataJits are an.vious to cut 
timher under a lolmlud, so as to pvolii hy the ad\ance of trade, and are 
ever seeking inforiiiation from Kareems, who, if they are yjersonally 
interested, give them no more of lh(?ir experien(‘e aiid oh;:ervation than 
they can help, until they have esLabli.shod there own claims in an 
indisputalde manner, and their descrij.'iions are of course forjiiud so 
as to meet theii* own ends. We \Yere, liowc.ver, i]tip;n;tial ami gjive a 
true account, which whs most jn’obably disbelieve d. Atait-zine-ga-nino 
is a clieorful pretty place, and clcai:, containiiig about thirty in- 
habitants. 

18 th FebiMiary.—^Tji’s w'as a fnie morning when wo again put 
Ourstdves in motion. Tho sun had just riseii, and the fresh, elastic air, 
driving tho vapours of tho night before it, liad gatluTod together 
in tho north a wide extent of dark clondf*, streaked with tlie Avhiter 
mists that were every moment eftrried to join them by the wdud ; 
while over all tho rest of the sky, the briglnj sunshine was pouring 
triumphantly, and flashing upon the diamond drops that the night 
had left behind on every spray and every blade of gras.s. At one 
in the afternoon we came to lower Zino-ga-niuo situated opposite 
to th© city Pegu. 

Jsothing can exceed iu beauty and variety of aspect/ the scenery 
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t£tod^h which the tounst passes in approaching this ancient oitj; 
once thfe centfe of Talien conquests. Green plains and Kyoungs 
Stretching in the distance — the spires of Pagodas glittering through 
Ae stately trees of Cocos nucifcra, — hamlets and gardens, — mark 
his progress thrbugh the fertile and luxuriant districts, conducting 
him to the city. Looking back, and far along the hori/on, he 
beholds the distant hills of Zamayoe, extending in a diiq blue 
undulating line. The view of the Zama 3 w riv^n* makes a picturesque 
sweep round Pegu, IIkj tourist proceeding on and making a hold turn of 
the river, then beholds the city itself, distinguished for its ma- 
nufiidturing and commercial spirit in former days. 

The soil in the vicinity of P ‘gu an I ovvT tin great ''r part of 
2!!iBe-ga-nine district, is a hkif-k \r^’tahlt' mould, \^llicll in the rainy 
season becomes soft, so that travelling is liinlly practicahle. When 
itbecomes dry it cracks in all dir» c'ions. and the fissures are so 
Wide and deep by tlie road side, as to m.ilce a journey dangerous. 
The quantity of rain that falls, in ordinarN' season*?, is faid to be 
considerable, and acMod to which the ground is retontivo of 
moisture. The vio^Y of the country to tli^-^ Si* tang river fiom the 
city is an extensive low plain, covered with grass in the diy seaoon, 
attd diversified Inre and there by the iiiterv'nitioii of a forest of 
a mixed kind, composed of JifgVim incocn, Carn/a athoredy Stiychnoi 
war vomica, Butea froudfsa, B, B*qwrla, DijfUrorarjms tnibinatus, 
Didapyros melanoxylon, Dnlhergia, Admanihera Casvaria 

pentandra, ^c. Nevertheless, though fthunduutly iiit(Te-*ting during 
the continuance /}f dry weather, this rcagnifieent panorama is said 
to lose all its attractions as soon as the rains begin, when it is 
immersed, or rather inundated with water. 

The plants cultivated by the inhabitants of the city of Pegu ‘ 

MEDICSNES. — Alne sacentrina. Cassia alata; Croton Tiglium, 
C. pokfmdra, Agathotes Chtrayta, Coriandrum sativum, AnHhum 
grmobm, Atuih odorumy Upidum sativum, Mentha sylvestris, Zingi-" 
hat afitinate, Andropogon schamanthus, &c, 

FRUITS. — Citrus bergamia, C, acida, C. aurantium, Psidium 
ptskiferum, Mgngifeta indica, Tamarindus indica, Artocarpus integ- 
rffoHuSy CkftVa papagay Anacardiun oecidentale, Schleicher a, Av- 
Curtmbdla, EJaagnus eonferta, Sandorieum indicum, Zisyphui' 
pUguta, Morinda, Flaintain, Ac, 
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VEGETABLES.— J5a^a^a« 4diilU, Dio^coun glvbp$a, 

ropurpurea, Moringa pteryeo'*perma, Cucurhita wfuima^%Trichfflp«th4$ 
ungninuy Lagent,ria vulgaris ^ Solanum MelungenUf Cucumii 
Capsicum, ijp c. 

GRAINS. — Grim satira, Zea May^ (tc. 

a6th February.— It requires but a short stay at the City of Pegia 
to be convinced, that its annexation to the government of the 
India (])ompany is satisfactory ; and that tho people enjoy immuip* 
tics and previlegea which they did not or could uot under the Bur- 
mese s\^ay. They detest the l]untt< 28 e Government, and ivould be hap- 
py if th^ whole of tlie Burmese dominions enjoyed the same privileges 
as those of the [.lAaiimcnt of Pign. 11^ very feeling that they are 
being adiuinisteu d to by civilized European gentlemen of learning 
and (‘xperienco, with the Governcyr General now and then calling 
at Rangoon to see the fruits of their labors, enc^uragbs them in 
their imdimitions, and tluy are quite satisfied of the authority whiqh 
exercises swny over them. Previous to our comiug among 
them, aluKist all the oltices were tilled by Burmese, suspicion and 
espionage penetrated ev<'ry where, and tho harpies of tax gathereis 
or grinders I shi/ii Id Sly, w’ere spr(‘ad o\<‘r the face of the country, 
employed in l)iii/gij\<j “ grist to tho mill.” Compare this former 
city of btaguatiou with its present active ^industry under the 
British. 

Having performed o^ir tour <»f inspection through tho Southern 
forests, that is tliose situated on the feotlers of the Lhinef Phoungyee, 
and the Zainn}t‘e streams which fall into the Irrawaddy or Rangoon 
river, we hft Pegu on the evening of the 25tli inst^ftit, and stepped 
into a boat wdiich glided along the calm dull bosom of tlie Zamaye^ , 
a fine river, *which takes its name from two different localities 
situated on its banks, \!z., Pegu and Zomayee or Zountoo —with 
hardly any noise except the oi oasioual dip of the • oar in the wiater* 
and the silght croaking of the guunel as the manjees plied their 
etrokis. As every one knows, a river which is 64uated six miles dis- 
tance further down its stream, assumes so much importance sa to be 
the object of plunder and eveudacd&ty, and presents no yeiy imposing 411 
aspect in the neighborhood of Pegu ; but sojgloomy was the moonless 
sky, and so depsc was the heavy fog that hung over the waters* thet 
j^yom the moment we heard the eight o'clock gun* both hofUks became 
quite invisible. The deep, misty obscurity of the atmosphersi si^d 
the profound darkness of the night, might have been a cause of 
terror to me under any other circumstances ; but now all apprehen- 
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Fionfi of danger from the wnut of light, and the difficulties of the 
navlg^ion— ^jn account of the slifillowness of the river — were swallow" 
ed up in the fojir of being overtaken by the dacoits, and the impene- 
trable veil which seemed to covey :dl things around us we looked 

t 

upon as a blessing, in the hope that it would also conceal us. The 
darkness, however, which gave the feeling ofsecuritv did not continue 
BO uninterrupted as to leave us entirely without alarm. We then 

r 

heard a slight splash from hehiiid a Jiltlo projection of the shore, 
on which an old tree of Btftea had planted itself, spreading its roots 
down to the very river. Then came a rushing sound as of soniothing 
impelied quickly througli tlio writer. succeeJed by the regular sound 
of oars, Riid, in a inonient after, a bo;it. rowed by live strong men, 
darted out into tli<' stri’cm, and followed us. We inroriued them tlint, 
if in a rei*klcss manner they attempted to near us, ihciv lives should 
pay the forfeit. Tliis laid the desired ellV'ct. They rowed off' 
strongly aivl well ; the slow current with which they were proeoeding 
was not powerful enough to afford much assistance to tlieir exertions, 
but still the boat skimmed swiftly till we reached a small village be- 
longing to the Syriam district, about one in the morning (where wo 
stopped till day h7*eak), wlien th(' air bccajnc gradually less dense, and 
about half nn hour aff erwards the f )g had cl(*ar(wl away entirely. It 
was still dfu'k, hut the stars affortlcd sufficient light to discern that 
we were close to a locality whore the paddy lields, in some places, 
wero gradually merging into grass .jungle, a scattered area of copse 
and underwood, mingled with patches of ground wdiicth had been ro- 
claimed to* the use of imin, came down to the hanks of the river, and 
straight before us* to our yight lay a dark and shadowy track, broken 
into dense, heavy masses, the rounded forms of which, cutting black 
upon the lighter sky beyond, distiliguished it as w'ood,‘ from the soft 
sweeping lines of the clouds upwards, which in other directions marked 
the horizon. I cousider there is scarcely any thing on earth more gloomy 
and impressive than the aspect of a deep w^ood by night, wdth just 
sufficient light in the sky to contract strongly with the stern body of 
impenetrable shade presented hy the forest, and yet not enough ta. 
ffhbw any of the smaller parts into which it appears separated by day. 

This morifing, however, compensated us liberally for last night’s 
distarbance.* Thj 9 sun bad not risen above an hour ivhen the whole, 
prospect ^as in all its freshness. The mists and dews of night, ffy- 
ihg from before the first rays of day, had gathered together in thii\ 
white clouds^i and were skimming rapidly towards the horizon^ leaving 
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the sky moment more blue ^nd dear. , M W eye a 

fair, imdulating country met my view, interspersed with dpep br9wn 
woods. Over all, the ascending sun was pouring a flow of light, while 
the clouds, as they flitted across the sky, occasionally cut off his beams 
from different parts of the view, but gfve a more sparling splendour^ 
by contrast, to the rest. 

I'his pleasing countenance of the heavens continued till we land^ 
at Bangodn, which we feached about two o clock in the evening, and" 

“ h>om the barge 

A strange invisible perfume hits the souse 
Of the adjacent wharfs." 
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MEMmAffBnM OF A TOUR Ac. IN 1655. 


• 

Tbe puper, although ofno great value, maj at least pave 

the vrtty for further inquiries by persons starting 
InVBopuc^N. doubts on any points that may soem obscure, or 

^ » worthy of greater elucidation. The present are 

laaarelj rougjjitinptes, or a memorandum of a tour undertaken in the, 
suite of Dr. McClelland, and written currenie ealamo among the scenes 
thqy describe ; in fact they are more a record of individual adventure 
tp fix the transient impressions of the moment for my after gratifica- 
tion. There is a strong desire to obtain information regarding the 
Tounghoo, Nawing and Tharawadie Teak forests, and the possibility 
of these hurried notes being of even a little use, and be found not 
altogether devoid of interest to the anxious inquirer, induces me to sub- 
mit them to the public. 

The city of Tounghoo, or that tract of country lying on the east bank 
of the Sittang or Panloung river, is situated inlat. 18* 56 $22'" N., 
long. 960 56** E., one hundred and forty seven miles east of 
Prome, from which it is separated by the Yomah range of hills, 
ranked upwards of eight centuries as an independent and flourishing 
Kingdom. It was, according to Symes, subdued by the Peguans. 
Frqm Bevd. Dr. Mason's Ethnology of the Province, we learn that 
** the King of Pegu to whom Caesar Frederick refers, appears to have 
been a Prince of Tounghoo, of Burmese descent, who conquered 
and is ctdled in Bunnan histoiy, TBhen-byn-mya>sben, Lord of 
many white Elepbants.” 

We indeed discover much important information regarding for- 
eign wars, tbe erection of Kyoungs or monasteries and Pagodas, tbe 
Malilidunent of tiie Boodbist religion, tbe internal dissentiwe that 
luKvetaken place, and tbe administration of its rulers wbo appesr to 
Ittva afforded most abundant materials for tbe work of tbe bistorian, 
but wb find a melan(ibaly Uank in tbe details regarding tbe Teak 
fioMtsof Tonnglieo. Like all nations whose sdflshneae and jeal- 
easy deprive ^ rest ol^ttankind of a knowledge ef tbeir resourcea, 
aatunli^MliaBe, euoiadiotnna, Ao. Ae. Ae. 

tbat affwded by Mr. Seppings in 
the diMfe of n i|ltii|iHiwni,»OBhiBlttad byrh^ to tiie Marine Board, 
in ooaaeqnenoe «fthe nufitvosable opinion entertained by the Lards of 
ilA MraiHiliiy*i>‘dte-y>8tieB of tiie T wamrim Teak. He writee. 
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** and Maulmain Teak is exte&sively used** hf the Ship HXdeni 
of the Hoogly, and lb the only description of Teak importbd in any 
quantity into the Calcutta market; it is brought in a half-wrought 
state, the logs or planks being squared.'* 

The Pegu teak alluded tcf above is the produce of the^Tharawadio 
and Tounghoo forests. The latter grows of the best quality on 
account df their peculiar situation, the country^ being high and not* 
liable to submersion in the wet weather. Mr. Beppinga gives it also 
as his opinion that these forests are inexhaustible, and areaUetosttpi^y 
the largest requisition if worked with proper care. 

In order to obtain an accurate idea of their extent it will be ndlces- 
sary to advert to the papers relating to them when the country passed^ 
into our hands. 

Mr. John Tracey was nominated oh the 1st August 1858 as an 
assistant in the Forest Department, and deputed 
Summary of ^ charge of the Timber Revenue office and' 
Tounghoo papeia. Forests in Tounghoo district. His atten« 

tion was directed by the Superintendent 

lut. — To make himself acquainted with their natural divisions, 
and to ascertain the number and \alue of the teak trees in oach tract,** 
the establishment that may be necessary for girdling the trees, and 
keeping a register of a certain portion of those trees fit for cutting 
yearly according to the demand for teak in the Rangoon market. 

2nd. — The practicability of disposing of the killed trees to Mer* 
chants by public competition. 

drd. — To find out the number of felled logs cut prior to an- 
nexation, lying in different parts of Tounghocf, and to proclaim that, 
on the owners failing to remove them^ tv ithm a given period, they will be 
treated as unclaimed timber. 

• * 

4th. — ^To ascertaia tha number of killed tre^a standing in 
several forests as well as the number of the unclaimed logs, and 
amount it would be proper to demand for each class with tefBceni^ te 
average size and faeilities offered for dragging to the nearest staami. ^ 

6th. — ^Tbe best means of proteetinjg,tlt»' mterssta of Govemmei^ 
in the undainfod timber ,lying in th, jFonvts. ^ , 

6th. — ^The estahlisbltent requind- to praaeive the Foraste, t4 
n^Hw trees fit for Ming, and fo'^fngivdBt^wgr tMWT foomibeing 
Idled hot sttch as ham heen pravioualy 
•^Wities. 

To these well defined fsints were Mr. Tnoey's attentioB diwctedt 
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but X to tnce in his leitovs to Dr. Mvi 'lolhiiul nU tho iuforjuiitiou 
he was called upon to supj)ly ; they, however, show that sonje of the 
Tpimghoo forests were completely worked out ; the following summary 
of his replies will however hei t inform. 

The f<mst tracts visited by him were those which constitute the 
Zayawaddie district, lying on the Banloiig, Thitphat, Pyailikegyee, 
the lower part of Koon, and between Phyew and Banlong choungs. 

Banlong forests he says are situated five or six miles from the 
Sittang river. The creek wliich ramify these 
Banh)ig "Forests, tracts are too narrow to afford facilities to float 
^ Timber. Mr. Tracey considers they cannot be 

worked during the dry season but on tlie setting in of the rains, tlie 
ground then being flat and subject to submersion — timber can be dragg- 
ed across the marsh. On aeraunt of the dense jungle, Mr. Tracey 
was prevented from extending las examination, but from what he ol>- 
served, and other concomitant information deri\od from soincoftlie 
natives, he concluded that there are now remaining in ilic Banlong 
Forests, 200 killed tpak trees and ^00 nathats, or timber which has 
dead by natural causes, varying iu (Umeusions from throe to three and 
half cubits in girth. 

Thitphat forest is intersected by a clioung called by the same 
name, taking its rise from one of the ridges of 
Thitphat the Tharawadie hills, and emptying itself into 
the Koon. Tlie wood is said to bo conveyed 
overland into Koon clioung — the nearest water carriage. Tliis pro- 
cess, as Mr. Troccy says, requires not much labor as the ground is 
l^ermeftted by overflow of water during the monsoon, and it thus 
ftciilitates the removal of timber. Its supposed contents are 80 killed 
tr^es, measuring in girth above three and a half feet in*girth. 

The circumstance and position of this forest are similar to those 
» above described. The timber from it is dragged 
PVAXLIKEGTBE. into the Sittang. The number of seasoned trees 
supposed by Mr. Tracey to bo contained in this 
forest is to SO killed trees varying in dimensions from thiee and 
^Ikilf to ftve cubits. • 

The Forests sitijiuted between Banlong and Phyew choungs 
eeatiiii m few teak treei, interspersed with o&er jungle trees, and those 
IMQ the fanser’fMurt of Koon choung oontain akty killed trees and the 
flitteMittW isf messuriug in girth above three 

andabalf cubits. 

, Then the il^ests ot Zayawddie distriof hare been computed by 
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Mr, Tracey to contain in all 880 sticks, measuring fwm two cubits 

and upwards, and ready for removal. 

No definite information has been given by Mr* I racey of the 

approximate number of green trees in these Forests, but he is of 

> 

opiuon that the unrestrained working of diem was last lending to their 
extermination, and that the Teak trees were not of old date, and by 
no means of the most common or prevailing form ; he however con- 
cludes his letter by observing, tliat the Forests on the Yainoay and Swa 
choungs are very valuable, and said to contain many magnificent trees, 
many thousands of killed and felled trees, and without them the Touiig- 
hoo forests may be said to be valueless. , 

In regard to the best method calculated to assist in renovating 
the aforesaid exhausted forests, Mr. Tracey suggests tliat it w^ould 
probably be advisable to stop killing fpr some time. 

On a subsequent date (March 1854,) Mr. Tracey in reply to the 
instructions of Or. McClelland to inspect personally nnd^ to report 
definitely on the extent, condition, and resources of the Teak Forests 
under Lis charge, statM his inability to do so from indisposition, 
which compelled him to return from his abortive jouniey. He found 
parties uiiauthorisedly cutting small timber, and succeeded in con- 
fiscating eighty four posts and twenty six boards. 

Mr. Tracey towards the end of August 1854 resigned his office, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Gibson, who examined the northern forests, 
and he reported that, throughout the whole journoy, he made it his 
special duty to visit those parts of the forests where teak w^as said 
to be most numerous, but as the greater part of thorn were amongst tho 
dense jungle, he was unable, on that account, to forn? an idea as to 
tlie number of standing green trees, and deferred reporting until the 
forests had been fired, when he then hoped to be able to traverse 
them to better purpose, as the low Tj'iiiglo and long grfiss,* prevented 
him from seeing any distance from the path he travelled. He return- 
ed. to Tounghoo, but was shortly afterwards attacked with jungle 
fever, of which he died in January last. 

Mr. O’Biley also reports* that the country drained by the 
* Extract of a Phyew, Kooi?, and Inetong streams, he observed 

localities interspersed with teak. Nu- 
the oddrws of Mr. young healthy plants of succesBive sear 

Comj;. Fhayre, from son’s growth were found, and oif account of 
Aast. Comr. of thaflne, stra^ht, and well formed seedlings^ bn 
^mt^to ^ deems the soil admirably adapted to its nature, 
tlbe Supednytexident 
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Such bcinjff the cdirtplcxion of the infoWnktion regarding the 
Forests oh the Sittang river, it becaine necessary that tlie Superin^ 
tendent should personally examine them, and he accordingly left Ran- 
goon on the 16th of January last. The route pursued vras 
t«> Rnduiigyee about thirty-fire ^iles; thence to Zountoo village 
on' the Pegu or Zamayee choung. through the Mahooya pass^ 
about thirty miles, and thence thro* the hill Codogway to Bawnee 
district, where the hills were observed to have suddenly terminated, 
broken into low ground but a little above the general level of the 
country, and about sixteen miles of almost level ground carried us 
into Tounghoo district. The first sixty-five miles was familiar ground 
to us, we having explored it the year previous. 

The soil of the Phoungyee valley, generally, may be considered 
extremely fich, but the bounty of nature, l am sorry to say, is marred 
by the indolence and apathy of tlie men of this place. The cultiva- 
tor seldom looks beyond his immediate wants, and makes no atteihpt 
to improve his condition. In fact, in agricultural industry, this 
place may be considered half a centur}' behind Tounghoo, as will 
he hereafter demonstrated, and there seems little prosnect of improve- 
ment, excepting by the introduction or appointment of a more active 
and industrious Goung, who might stiumlats the natives to increased 
exertions. 

We had to pay here four Rupees for a basket of rice, which speaks 
volumes against the treatment of strangers in this district. The pre- 
sent Goung, Ko Wike, appears to pay no attention to the improve- 
ment of the present position of his men ; his time is said to be partly 
employed in superintend iug the removal of timber from the Phoungyee 
Forests on account of Messrs. Fowlc Godfree & Co., and in settling 
his accounts with that firm. He Vos absent from his post at the 
time we arrived, and loitered away his time at Rangoon for two 
months. ‘ 

1 respectfully beg to suggest that the vagrant law of England be 
here enforqed^ and if that is not possible, some local rule be enacted 
teJTBetrmn idle characters throughout the territoiy. Why I ask the 
former because the Burmese Government is said to be the only 
proprietor of the.land, sithpugh the tenant was usually left in poses- 
;sieir upon his paying a revenue, and had full power to alienate as he 

That the sovereign is the proprietor of the soil is not 
niedy as it is distinctly expressed in the DaiMUhtU, in vafions places, 
darticularly where it is Stated that his power extends to visiting the 
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cidtivator with punishment for iiijurin g the land^or failing to sow it 
in due season. This point is undisputed, for (as it is natural to supr 
pose), were not the supreme head vested with this prerogative, public 
embarrassment must inevitably ensue, since the resources of the 
state depend principally upon its la^jl revenue ; that the’ right resided 
in the cultivator as long as he paid the revenue, is equally certain, 
otherwiae it would be fatal to the existence of agricultural prosperity 
and population. The proportion thus to be rendered the Bumeso 
lawgiver appears not to have fixed with any precision. When carry- 
ing on foreign or extenial wai's, time of tribulation, or necessity, 
he could take a fourth of the produce ; but as it was quite discretion- 
ary with his ministers to determine with respect to the urgency of 
the occasion, the amount of the demand must have been uncertain. 

Whilst in camp in Phoungyee viflage, on the 19th January last, 
the inhabitants w'erc seen to come out fro m all directions, carrying 
on their heads wooden trays stored with cups and saucers •filled with 
cooked provisions for ^oung-Thetpliau and his ten followers. An 
old woman on this came to me and remarked, that she was astonished 
at our proceedings in scrupulously paying for every thing we requmtd, 
and even hinted that she and the rest w^ould be very glad if tlie J4yo- 
oaks were ordered to abandon this old practice which they could ill 
afford to sustain, after having suffered terrible visitations and panics 
during the war. These functionaries 1 am given to understand, ex- 
act these privilege because they were tolerated by tlie late govern- 
ment. 

The observance of the anedent customs of a cquntry 1 admit is 
always proper, but the argument on which it ?s based, however clothed 
in the garb of respect for ancient usage, comes in a plausible foim ; 
and we must not allow ourselves to be entirely carried away by tlieir 
pleasing appearance. We should first consider wheth*er these cus- 
toms are in themselves good or otherwise. What are their natural 
effects and results? For, if these Myo-oaks under the British Govern- 
ment are to follow customs, usages, and practices radically bad^ because 
they were tolerated by Ihe preceedf^Dg Government, I venture to state^ 
it will only perpetuate an evil, and obstruct improvement. 

We entered the Bawnee district on the &9th January 1851. 

The fore-groiind of the Bawnee forests is almost level.^ Teak treei 
were observed te exceed the number of th^ 
Bawkee Foebsts* aiuociates owing to the soil beihg of a light g|ey, 
eimdj' and dij, which is appaitehtly congeal 
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to their growth. The number of seedlings are exceedingly numeroas,f 
growing scattered in every direction, and after a careful examination 
of the locality, 1 found that their presence could only be attributed 
to this cause, and that they were not deprived of the rays of the 
sun. We passed by twelve lar^ trees, and vigorous young plants tqf 
the number of thirty were seen sectored within a radius of one hun- 
dred yards ; this may be taken as a general average of seedlings to 
parent trees in those forests. These Forests may be cofisidered 
iinworked. * In three localities, KyouktaJone, Winegliet , and Bineclah, 
we found trees that had been abandoned, having been killed about ten 
years ago. They are drained by» Kawleyah, Biiiedah and Yainoay- 
TimlJer cannot be transported by tbe two last mentioned, as they are 
blocked up with rubbish. 

The deposits of the unvailable choungs, consist partly of graved, 
carried into the streams during the rains, and p^tly of fine mould, 
slowly accumulated in the swamps, and the prodigious quantity of 
drift w'ood laying prostrate, and the innumerable trunks of trees, layer 
on layer, with a large portion of alluvial deposits, or the increment 
matter, account for the existence of permament obstacles to the re- 
moval of timber. 

* 

The Forests contain 883 large standing green trees of five feet 
and upwards, and 15130 yats or undersized timber. The returns of 
the seasoned timber, drawn up with every care, show that there arcr 
654 full sized logs, and 361 undersized trees. 

The Nga Mhyahzak, or poison tree, called by the natives (pro- 
bably the far famed Upas or Toxicaria Macassarienfiis) iilKiut w^hich so 
many marvellouc tales have been told, is found in the woods of tbe 
Codogway pass. This is a different tree from the one in the Kimen- 
dine jungle, which is said to be poisonous,. The poison is deleterious, 
as our guides assured us, but not so potent as has been represented in 
Bengal and in the ^traits. The tree itself does no earthly bam to 
those around it ; in fajct, we sat under its shade, searched for seeds and 
dried leaves, and saw birds light on it witheut any prejudicial effects 
from its influence. 

On the 2nd February 1855 wochalted at Binedah village, where 
we were surprized with tbe information that the village was deserted, 
in consequence of Ooung-ko-Myat Nghy^en being discovered as an ac- 
complice in dacoitywdiich occurred in it some time ago. The peon 
attached to^^the Myo-oak*8 disiriet court, could have in a considerate man- 
ner executed bis unpleasant duty, instead of which be helped himself 
to all the fowls he could tejr hands on, I wish I could say that this 
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\v<as all. We Icarut that he intimidated the wife and relations of the 
unfortunate Goung aiid^other people, saying that they would all bo ^ 
incarcerated, and be made to work on the roads at Rangoon in * 
fetters. He uo doubt acted according to the Burmese custom, Ti2» 
that when you cut down a rattau plant, leave not a thorn ; when you 
cut down a reed, leave not a leaf. 

The people of the Forest districts, I beg leave respectfully to 
remark, should be treated with all manner of kindness.; nay, they should 
be fostered. Tlio benefits that would arise, would, indeed, tend to re* 
concilo them to tlie change of rulers, and to the popularity of our 
government. The advantages to both parties would be very ^eat 
if we go further by cultivating a familiar and personal intercourse ; 
wc would ac<iuirc a better knowledge of their character and habits^ ’ 
and a degree of popularity with them, the attainment of whigh is an 
object of tile utmost consequence to our Government. They, on tha 
other hand, would gain by an acquaintance with our personal and 
national character and system of administration, and, by observing 
more intimately the effects of an ailvanccment in general knowledge 
and civilization, would coiicteive a taste (as they are at present doing) 
for improvement, which might lead to tho most important results. 

Dr. McClelland deemed it, therefore, proper to inculcate these 
principles to his assistants in the Forest department, and prohibited 
lliem, when out in their respective circles, from acting on pompous 
notions of authority. They were, under these circumstances, obliged 
to travel in a plain manner. The Superintendent did tho spae, and 
it was attended with good effects. ^ , 

I take this oj)portuuity of stating tliat, whenever I am out in the 
district on duty, I always devoto the best part of my time to question* 
iiig and listening to what the foresters have to say, thereby acquiring 
all the information I can, Tho headmen of ^the districts I 
always treated witli courtesy and respect, and encouraged their visits^ 
Oil the 3rd February we entered tho Toung-hoo district or that 
part lying west of the city. 

Toung-hoo is an extensive country iii Pegu, situated on its 
northern extremity, on the borders of tho Maihaw, from which it is 
separated partly by a choung of that name. It is a fertile looking dis- 
trict, and I should thiiili one of tho best cultivated in the* provilice 
of Pegu, agriculture being carried on with exemplary activity and 
perseverance. In Kayen-ngouk-toe, I was very much struck on seeing 
a great number of barns (called by the Burmese Sabajec) owing to 

I 
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Ihaseal, dil^encti and perseverance of (lie village Goang. As a token 
of the satisiiMtion it gave me to see the manner he was performing his 
duties* I presented him with 15 Bs. 

The population of Toung-hoo has been computed at about 25,000 
souls. We wlio have traversed Toung-hoo in various directions, 
observed vast tracts of land of the most beautiful description lying 
fiiUow^ eovered with low jungle, and awaiting the hand of man to 
yield a most luxuriant crop. The fact is, that even in the very bes^ 
villages, there is scarcely any increase of population, owing to the 
tuortality occasioned by the small pox and other epidemics, especially 
f«vei. 

The district now under notice, lies between two ranges of hills 
on the east and west, which run nearly parallel to the distance of sixty 
miles. The country — except tha plain on the South — ^is not subject 
to inundation in mins. It was anciently divided into four depart- 
ments or principalities, viz. Zayawaddie, Dingjaw'adie, Dhwahyawaddie, 
and Kyat-Khat-wey-ah* The first three comprises the Northern divi- 
sion, and the latter the. Southern divisim. 

The Eastern range, a continuous elevated tract *of great extent^ 
and much higher than the Yomah, extends in 
Eastern Range, a direction nearly parallel to the Sittang ; it is 
denominated by the Burmese Panlouiig-toung^ 
or mountain, its limit I have not been able to afeertain. Nature has 
abundantly supplied it with hills and dales, valleys and choungs, and 
^eak forests to a pretty good extent. 

As ifi the east, so likewise on the west of the Sittang, an elevated 
land not uncommonly called the Yomah ranges. 
Western Range, runs in a course nearly parallel to the river, 
and at a distance not exceeding twenty miles, 
taking it in a direct line. This range divides the Tharawadie and 
Prome districts from Toung-hoo, and forms the principal obstaclo 
to land communication with them. That portion of the Eastern face, 
which lies south of the city of Toung-hoo, between Ehaboung and 
Swa, where it crosses at a reduced elevation, the range dees not appear 
^tobe distinctly developed; thu9 an amphitheatre of level surface, 
bounded by hills, is there f(nrmed, 

Whether the above be a correct explanation of their direction 
and pori^n, ivhichfrrms so important a feature in the Toung-hoo 
disKirict, I Undertake with certainty to assert, bnt I think I " am 
correct in the maiii features . 

The conauct of the Goungs of Swa and Tbanatpmzake village, in 
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the Toung-hoo die^ct, is*certainlj deserving of notice, for not taking 
measures to suppress the unlicensed stills which are worked in abun* 
dance in their jurisdiction. Owing to the facilities thus afforded, 
1 had great difficulty in preventing the Burmese Sepias of our party 
from getting intoxicated. From the fact that these stiLs are erected 
near their own houses, I suspect that they have a decided interest in 
this illicit traffic. A vigorous effort is needed to arrest the progress 
of intemperance among the natives. As one means of contributing 
to this important object, I beg to propose that the Rangoon' Abkarre 
Rules in regard to illicit distillation be promulgated to these people^ 
and enforced strictly and to the veiy letter. • 

In a preceding paragraph, Thave alluded to the eastern and west* 
ern ranges of Toung-hoo. I gball now describe the Northern and 
Southern divisions. 

The sides of the hills and uplands are covered with forests, ren- 


dered almost impenetrable by the*numerotta 
Northern Division, bamboos and ratans. Whilst by their ver- 
dure, they give beauty to the scenery, 
they prevent the access of visitors on elephants until a path is 
cut by severe blows. This division is drained by the Swa# 
Myolha, Dounglangya, Chinboun, Byinbyai, Gwaithai, Eoon-Oung, 


6wa Forests. 


Kareen and Kanee. < 

The Teak of these forests appears to bo of the best quality, being of 
immense ^girth, tall and straight. The tracts 
in the lower part of the choung and its tributa- 
ries are toKSy exliausted of it The higher For- 
ests are particularly noted as containing several 
thousands of the finest possible young trees and seedlings, intermixed 
with a sufficient nnmber of full grown trees. These young trees and 
seedlings, 1 believe to have grown spontaneou^y. 

These forests present characters very dosdiy ^resembling each 
other : from what information I could procure^ 
MTOI.HA, Dodno- j estiinttte they contain about 8,000 abore 

feet in girth,, and nearly 9,000 undersized 
THAI. trees indusive of seedlings. 

These forests lie m the Eastern shirts *of the Sittang yalley. 


UNOTA, GaUtBOUN, , . . , , , 

BTniBTAi,andGwAi. nearly 


and axe thebroadest, and the trees in them the la|r^ 
KooN-OuNa gest of that part of the country stiethhing 

Fobesib. the south side of the Enon-Oung yellegr End to 

the mountaiui on the east. 



The Kareen fores^i-s lie ahoiit three miles cast of the village of tlie 
same name, and extend from thence along the 
Kareen Forests, course of the valley of Kareeii chouiigund its 
tributaries for ten or fifteen miles. 


Kanee Forests are drained by a choung of the same name. Teak 
appears to show about four miles from the Sittang 
river and extends to the Panloung mountains. 


Kanee Forests. 


The trees very generally disseminated in the Northern forests in 
which leik grows are lyipterocarpm alnim, Melanorrhtra nsilata 
^thorea roIniHta, Inga aijlocarjya, VentapUra arjuana, P. glahra, Strich- 
nos nuxvomka^ Diospyras mclanooryloU) Odina wodicr, Sihia Sp. ( (7/tt- 
merata), Amoora (agluia) rohitoca, Walmrn piscidia, Bnchanmiia Ja1i~ 
folutf Bavldnia parvijlora, B. hrachycarpa, Careya arhorpa, SeniPcaipus^ 
anacardium, dc, 


The following are the streams which ramify tin; Southern divi- 
* sion. Koon, Phyew, Baulong, Youkthawuli, 

SotTHEBM Tlioukyaighaut and Khahoung. The courses of 

Division. Roou and Phyew — near the liills which 


divide their conterminous forests from Tharaw^adie — are interrupted 
hy boulders of rocks which extend about four miles along their bods, 
and as these obstacles prevented the wood cutters from extending their 
work beyond them, the Teak trees in the higher forests arc very nu- 
merous, having remained almost untouched up to this day, and at 
freedom to attain their present degree of perfection. 

I do 'aot pretend to have ascertained the distribution of their 
rapids with the precisjion necessary to pennit the expression of an 
opinion as to the causes wdiich placed them, but I may state that 
they appear to me to have bcen^formed by aqueous agency, the neigh- 
bouring mountains supplying fragments of rocks, sand, and mud, and 
the fragments thua fixed caused the boulders, the difference of their 
composition from tliat of any rocks in their vicinity, boar every appear- 
wce of having been transported from a distance. The country to 
a very considerable distance below them is very level, and is in, gener- 
al, covered with a deep levigated deposit of argillaceous and arenaceous 
matter, but the plains between Koon, Phyew and Toung-hoo, occupy 
a breadth of forty miles, and the nature of the material of which they 
arecompoM renders it impossible to conceive a region more fitted 
for the purposes of agriculture. 

These forests contain well grown teak with young seedlings rising 
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in ndi^quatc quantity to roncw tliom, but 
ivooN Fotiests. in patches at great int(.‘vva]s. KitwecJi the 
main stream* and its ti ibiitary, Thitphat, tlio 
ground on the south side of the former does not npjx'ar to attain tlio 
elevation it (jxhibits on tho north west, oecasioiially • so low, close 
to the margin of tho stream on both sides, as to allow the formation 
of marshes, and thus facilitate the removal of the tiinbor direct to tho 
Sittang! The Koon chouiig is a (dear d(^ep str(‘am about one hundred 
foot broad, hut tho smoothness of its course, as I have before remark - 
ed, is disturbed by rapids. Teak is hojre associaUxl with Dalhenjia 
Idllfolia, luff a x]fhcarpa, TTlhl^eufi macrophyUa, Melanorrhaa 
Jlomhax prntarulm, Pipterocarjim tuMuaiuHy Accucia scrissa, Mtllcoca 
tnjufja, Jjlackurllia aplrale, B. iicrpinqucty d‘c. 

The Pliycw foiv.sts connnoiicc three miles from ]\rinlan village, and 
are almost exhausted. The only method 
Pin i5W Fouests. waste land could he rcpaii'etl is to^ set j'oung < 
Teak trees — which show here in ahundancij 
— on sites near hills flfnd streams well suited to their growth. It 
would merely he necessary to guard against fires by the removal 
of the long grass, whhdi in the dry season, hi^comcs very inflammable. 
Above the rapid there is a considerable quantity of teak. I should 
estimate tho number at about nineteen thousand including undersized 
trees. 

They arc about four miles in extent, and from their ac- 
Banlono Fon- cessibility, they have been overworked, and teak 
ESTS, has now been nearly cleared out. 

The Forests extend along both banks of the stream of the same 
name. All the species of trees growing in them 
YouKTiiAWAti attain the largijst size, the soil being rich, fine. 

Forests. and sandy. The Lagerstrenmia^ regina^ Mel- 

morrhcca mltata, Pentopi^a glahra, Piptero- 
carpm alatus, Excecaria agallocha &c. are found here in abundance, 
but teak bears but a small proportion to the species above emim orated. 

The lowest part of these forests commence about three miles above 
the confluence of the choung with the Sittang, 
Tiioukyaighaut and a few miles higher *up we observed a succes- 

Forests. sion of low eminences upon which tqak was seen 

growing in abundance. The finest Slmrea roh^us- 
ta, Pentaptera glahia, Inga xyhearpa, Melrnorrhma usitata, Dipteror 
carpus alatuBf Dalbergiaf Walsura piscidia, Engenia &c. abound here. 
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The teak yielding tracts commence a few miles above Tabek-Kway, 
a village situated thirteen miles south of Toung- 

Khabouno For- hoo. Teak is* seen on both sides of the chou^^S 
UfTS. after reaching Thabyaiwah. The timber 

this place is straight and of the best description. 
The forests above Kyetsha are very dense and shady. The other 
trees composing these forests are Cedrella toona, Strichms mix vomica, 
Inga xylocarpa, two species of Pentaptet'a, Teimlnalia helerica, T. viola- 
ta, three species of Eugenia Sc, 

Such is a description of the beautiful valley of the Sittang, favor- 
ed by Mature on a scale of grandeur commensurate with its vast terri- 
tory, mighty vegetation, majestic choungs, gigantic forests, and a 
wide expanse of land that characterize the magnificent tracts of 
Toung-hoo. 

' Tlie following figured statement exhibits the resources and capa- 
bilities of the Toung-hoo Forests. It will also show the quantity 
of seasoned timber ready for removal to be either expended for the 
construction of public buildings, or made available for the Rangoon 
market. 

SEASONED TREES. 

1st Class*- •••Nathats 7 feet...— 1299 

2d do do 6 ...-1225 

Sd do. ...*•• do. ...*-4 1681 

1st do Killed 7 954 

2d do do 6 1087 

3d do do 4 1204 

Ist do. •••... Felled ...—7 ••••• 989 

2d do. do. 6 1465 

8d do. do.' ...—4 1483 Total 11387. 

, STANDING GREEN TREES. 

6 feet and upwards...*- 18095 

5 „ do 35306 

4 ,. do 89427 

1 „ 6 inches do 125466. . —Total 268294 

Total of all... —274681 

The total number of standing green teak trees in the province of 
toung-hobis^’estimated .at 263,294 os shewn in the above statement, and 
[ esnsider {bat number capable of yielding annually, without ixguiy to 
he F(»rests, 6000 £ogs. 

The Teah forests of Tbung-hc^, so fiir as We are acquainted with 
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them> are not inexhaustible, for since their creation, cutting processes 
have been extensively and uninterruptedly going for wa^jd . with some- 
what of cupidity on the part of the foresters, and will go on as certain as 
the earth continues to move round its orbit, if effective, and timely mea- 
sures are not taken for their protection, by })lacing a ;5tron^ barrier 
between them and the Myo-oaks and other district Goungs, otherwise 
it would be a herculean task to pei*petuate them. The preceding con- 
clusions involve no hypothesis, as they are clear and unequivocal 
proofs, and may be considered inferences fairly resulting from facts 
observed on the spot, and from the evidence^ of parties living in the 
neighborhood of the forests. 

it 

To explain my ideas fully, however, it seems advisable in* the 
first instance that I should state what I conceive to have been the 
acknowledged authority and dutiee of these district functionaries, 
which I shall accordingly do. * 

The whole of the arable land, or the forest tract, was apportioned 
out to a single individual, and such land was distinguished by the 
surname of the occupant, as for instance, Yaibane village, Karenzoo, 
Taliengone, and so on. The local petty governors were called Goungs, 
or Thoogyees, Myo-oaks, &c. 


Whether the office was centred in one person, or occupied by more 


Goungs or Thoo- 

OYE£S. 


can f nly be supposed — ^the probability, however, 
is, that there was only one person, who took a 
fourth or fifth or sixth share of the lands or for- 


est produce. The duties were to collect the revenue from the district 
people, and to bo responsible for the claims of Government bn all ; thus 
collectively rendered under one head, a body corporate for the dis- 
charge of certain obligations and for the enjoyment of certain privileges 
were formed, and were therefore distinguished by t])o name of Goungs, 
or Thoogyees. From the meaning of this title it Seems probable 
that ho was the first or headman who occupied Or colonised the new 
village, and from that circumstance, he and his descendants acquired 
the title of Goung ox Thoogyee, and also the respect of those who 
subsequently settled in it. He was also look ed upon as the representa- 
tive of ^e people, and as the manager of the affairs of the society. 
His station was supported by positive advantiiges. 


The supply of buffaloes for dragging timber, or thg purpose o| 
Cultivation, is his monopoly. His great infiuence over the people 
gave him a command over the village councils, and he and his wife 
trere entitled to precedency in all invito^tions to marriages, dinners, 
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arifl Kamoondftts (christenings). • No district marriage or divorce wae 
considered valid or eonipleto, without his presence. 

It is probable that the Myooaks wore formerly as mucli a natu- 
ral head of the village or town society as a ser- 

Myo-oaks. vant of Government. They w(?re Magistrat^,^ 
by the will of the community as avoU as by the 
appointment of Govern incut ; the}' suggested improvements for the 
benefit of the association, and marshalled them to aid in' main- 
taining the Phoongoes or the public peace. Their .privilege of 
drawing on the purses of the people, appears not to have bi^cn, iu any 
way, controlled. JMy Oivii opinion is, that the people originally liad 
conceded to til em the management of the whole alfair ; they turned 
the money derived from marriage fees dc. to tlicir own advantage, 
and by ilegroes introduced new items, or increased the amount of tluj 
establislied -fees, until they burdened the poor, inhabitants pretty 
heavily. 

It has been shewn tliat tlic only object of the Myo-oaks was 
to enrich themselves — money was they.* mie qua^^non, and therefore they 
adopted every measure to realize it. They exercised all their iiigeiiui 
ty to deceive their immediate superiors, by misrepresentations on every 
subject. It is owing to their success that the Timber trade in Pegu 
retains its appearance ; had they been foiled on all occasions, the 
trade would liavc been at the hnvest ebb. But so long has this 
system prevailed, that all viiStiago of correct accounts is ^lost, and tho 
actual condition of the .Porest districts is unknown^ even to the fores- 
ters themsebves. 

It has been advocated by some people, that as tho Thoo-gyees or 
Goungs of each forest district, under the Burmese Government, deriv- 
ed considerable emoluments in the shape of presents &c, and these 
having now been withdrawn, tho old rules should cither i-umain iu 
statu quo, or Jhey bo rewarded at a certain rate for every tree felled and 
taken away, as an equivalent. 

To allow these headmen fees is perhaps masonic degree objec- 
tionable, as it may lead to the exciting and stirring up of a mercantile 
spirit, a spirit of adventure, or of eilterprise, which though advaii- 
tfigeous to the trade of a country, yet unsuitable to their office, aa 
they, in their positions, would be led to cut indiscriminately, with a 
view of obtaining an early and rich harvest of these emoluments/^ 
When Dr. JElcCleUand made arrangements, in the Soiithorn forests, 
to appoint Goung-gwais, considerations of the same kind as the abovo 
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were not overlooked, for they interfered in their final adjustment ; 
and tts they held such executive power under the Burmese Govortt*" 
mcnt, and our enquiry into their actual state, privileges, and emdlu^ 
ineiits intended and directed, only brought to our knowledge fi^ts that 
they will not perform more than their duty for nothing, &d if not paid 
for it, they will in some measure, obtain it from some other source* 
The po-N^^or and influence which headmen of various ranks and de* 
grees were found in possession of at the time the newly acquired pro- 
vince fell into our hands, will account for the free and voluntary 
exercise of those functions, without manifest, or, at least, avowed ad- 
vantage, and at the same time show the result and effe^ produced 
by the admission of power on such principles. 

I make the foregoing observations with great diffidence, and I 
merely throw them out as suggestions for consideration ; -they relato 
to matters of great complexity and difficulty, but which are of fun- 
damental importance to the preservation of the Took forests ; and 
although tlie system is a generally* recognised and established one, 
it is rather an iustitutiqual than an iuffividual vice ; but stj}! the 
MyO'Oaks are not irresponsible. Great robberies are committed 
under the protection of this law and custom, and nothing is more 
needed than the total abrogation of the old system of forest adminis- 
tration, as tho days are gone by for eltlier physical or finazt- 
cial violence. 

These observations, which are inteudod to reduce the present 
complications into something like order ; to rc-establibh a set of just 
principles for appropriation ; to remove the monopoly from the hands 
of tlie Goungs and Myo-ooks, as a fruitful theme of contention and a pro- 
lific source for obtaining funds by JobUng and * corruption, and 
deserves the most strict attention.— -Captain Ardagh m writing on 
this subject, gives a mass of imformation, and a most un&vorable opi- 
nion, with much force and precision doubts the probity*of the Goungs 
I^lyO’Oaks and Thoogyees, and says that ** es|»ecially in Myodooyig, and 
in the back parts of Meaday, they oro not to be relied on, and unlesi 
tho forests areplocedjunder the observation of trust-worthy people iron 
the Timber Revenue Department, these men cannot be kept fron 
pilfering and catting down teak trees.’* ^ 

On the 20th February, we completed the examination of th( 
Teak Forests, except the Khaboting, which we reserved for our wa, 
across the hills to Promo. In almost aU the Forests v&ted, espeo 
ally in Koon Oung, we saw timber felled and sawn green and ui 
seasoned ; that violations of the Forest rules were practiced general! 
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witli impunity, so that, almost all the sti’eams were full of sunken 
timber-cut down before the tree had been girdled. In order to put 
a stop to such depredations, the Superintendent suggested to the 
Comrnissipner either to suspend our Forest rules and the collection 
of Timber Revenue until sufficient timber is supplied for the cons- 
truction of public buildings at Tounglioo, or to declare Teak as a 
contraband article in the district. The latter course was sj-rongly 
recommended, as tlio Touiig-hoo forests abound with other jungle 
trees admirably adapted for house building purposes. 

Nature Iftid done every thing apparently for continuing the sup- 
' ply of Teat, as young trees, in different stages 

TEAK TREES of growth, show them seivcs ill all the Touiig- 
hoo forests, and in Swa and 'Kooii— near 
the Kamai^iai and Joebin village^, they bear a proportion of twelve 
to one of the old trees ; int some parts of the former, the young tciUv 
is seen to -skirt m the right b«ik of the Sittang to the foot of 
the Zahdahboe hills, one of the outer ranges of the Yonmh, about 
nine miles in breadth and one in length, J mixed with young trees of 
Tectana HamlUoula, Diptewcm'pm alatu^, Riichananla cfc., Sc. These* 
require to he preserved and planted in localities denuded of Teak, aiut 
to provide for this object, it would be necessary 

1st To prevent any kind of depredations being committed in 
our forests, 

2d An unremitting, attention sliould be devoted to fostering 
their growth,, and 

3d. To removo the jungle which surrounds the plants and 
hinders their growth, as also to separate transplant such plants 
m- aare in too thick clusters. 

With refereiicb to the first, the felling of teak timber below a cer- 
tain size, should be strictly prohibited, as the self-sown plants from the 
seeds wbuld, in most oth^ situations, insure to a great extent the 
perpetuation of the Forests. 

With regard to the second ot those propositions, it irtay be observed, 
that it Ims been gyierally admitted that Teak is^ a productive tree^ 
and. that the absence of seedlings in certain locidities, may therefore 
heascribable to fires, grass and underwood 

they will thrive, and up the . void in our forests. Among 

bamboo foj?3sts it .^^u^tly hapi^ns,. that extensive conflagrations 

i^hen blown about^jl^l^^e w It is said that the grandeur of these • 
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Mazing wilderness is most striking when seen at, niglit, and 
the sublimity is increased by the crackling sounds .of the under- 
wood, and the crash of falling timber. 

With regard to the third of the propositions,! may* state* that,, in 
the Tenasseriin Province, the forest authorities experienced great 
difficulties in carrying out their arrangements in the cstablislinient 
of nurseries, &c. They considered tliat many men would have to be 
employed, and the Madras coolies, although comparatively industrious 
and obedient, were ill-suited for the Forest life; the Ijunncse and 
Kareeiis on the contrary were indolent and not to be depended 
on. Our forest Goungs residing in tlie forests, would prove 
valuable instruments in the work of the department, and as J,hey 
are always on the spot, they cai^ be employed in keeping down 
vegetation to a certain extent round the trees, particularly in 
the months of February and March, reinuuemting them at so 
much per acre, or an addition to their salary. We have used 
all our exertions in promoting the^ efficiency of these men, and wc have 
gone far towards proving that the system of placing the forests under 
their charge will,« under good management, be approved in practice, 
which is the best* touchstone of all theories. The ill-success of tlm 
arrangements in Toung-lioo was owing to the Goung-gwais being left 
by the Forest Assistant there to work spontaneously, without any 
well regulated authority to stimulate them to action. In this respect 
we now possess the means of improving and invigorating the institu- 
tions by efficient check and control ; hut perseverance and % constancy 
of supervision are necessary to keep the engine in movement. To at- 
tain this end, and to watch and regulate thefr conduct, the undivided 
attention of one person seems requisite, and under these convictions, 
the SuporiuteuJeut was pleased, asyreniedial measure, to place me in di- 
rect communication ^yith them^ 

One of the first and most striking things that arrested our atten- 
tion and excited our wonder is, the multitude of circumstances which 
presented themselves and disclosed the operation of bamboos to teak 
trees. Indeed, the evidence afforded of the slow, languid, sickly, 
and gradual progress of their growth, enabled me, taking tlmm into 
account, to appreciate the effects produced by such agencies. It was 
no later than December last, I made a few desultory uof^s regarding 
the bambooj as follows : 

1 . The supplies of lilmboos brought into the Rangoon market 
are principally derived from the teak forests, and even since the an- 
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nexation, a dematid has been created which is pro^cssively incteasing^ 
tc the capacity the province can supply. 

/‘ ft. When the province was in the hands of the Burniese, a duty 
of ten pei' cent ad vaform was levied on this article. It is however 
impossible to state the probable amount that accrued from such duty; 
but as the only available ground upon which to form an opinion is 
that of the present value, averaging from three to seven rupees per 
hundred, I may state, that several parties have offered to farm particu- 
lar localities at a thousand rupees for one year, to the exclusion of all 
other cutters. 

8l I would urge on the Government the policy of continuing the 
said practice witli so important an article of the commerce of the pro- 
vince, not only to perpetuate our Teak forests, but for the interest of 
tho public revenue. During our late tour, we invariably observed tho 
intermixture of bamboos with young teak plants, forming a screen to 
their dank heads, and depriving them of the influence of the sun 
and atmosphere. 

4. The officiating superintendent of Forests, in his valuable and 
interesting report upon tho southern forests, has very properly remarked, 
** that a forest may be regarded a growing capital, the sources of which 
are the young trees, and unless these are preserved, and guarded with 
all the precautious essential to secure their natural growth and ad- 
vancement to full maturity, it is obvious the forest must necessarily 
degenerate from the nature of an improving capital to that of a sink- 
ing fund, w^ich, within a given time, must become expended.” The 
above remarks apply to the points I am now urging ; besides, exj)eri- 
ence has shown that the 'bamboos, after bearing cereal, hasten to 
decrepitude, and as the same negligence of the Burmese and Kareens 
which reigns throughout the countiy with regard to tlie wanton des- 
truction of the t’orests by fire, extends equally to Teak Forests, these 
defunct remnants supply the devouring element with life, and the 
effect of conflagration on the young teak plants is no doubt most des- 
tructive. 

6. It cannot be denied that evpn with good management the num- 
ber of tbe Teak trees in our forests must, at least, annually decrea.§e, and 
that the Timber localities^ of easy access must soon become rare. As 
connected vdth the future interests of the acquired province, tlie sub- 
ject of th6<^ preservation of Teak Forests, and the prq)agdti6n of 
the teak to meet the ct^^ued demimd; have been" cre^d, . ctre 
of the most vital ; B must therefore be the wish of G o- 
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6* The increase to the public revenue by £a.rming out the bamboo 
forests would certainly be great. Say, for instance, that the Phoungyee 
forests were let for Rs. 500, the Pegu for Rs. 1,200 and the Lhine 
for Rs. 2,000 per annum. Hero would be Rs. 3,700 for an article 
which yields nothing at present. The Pegu and Lldne forests produce 
the finejit and largest bamboos, but in these forests as well as the 
Phoungyee, the male bamboo and the smaller sort used for roofing &c. 
grow every where, and in. the greatest abundance. 

On the 15th March 1855 we took the road to the Nawing forests 
by the Khabouug stream, and on the 20th we reached Singouug on 
the northern Nawing, having accomplished a jounicy of about seventy- 
five miles. 

We could gain no infonnation from the people of the*Ivhaboung 
Forests. It would appear from their statement, that they originally 
inhabited the Nawing and Tharawadie forests, and had crossed over, 
on account of tlie disturbed state of the country, shortly after the vrax» 
They even now evince a dispositidh- to leave for other quarters. No- 
thing can bo more deplorable than the Ixabits of this woudeiful people. 
Whether there existed, a priori, a string of villages in this port of the 
Toung-lioo district, on the spot occupied by that whose ruins now 
remain, it is not necessary to discuss. The existing abandoned houses 
that were seen have led to the presumption of previous villages ; upon 
this point facts are not wanting. Whilst traversing the district, I 
observed several villages containing from ten to fifteen houses without 
occupants. It seems they abandoned the place, because they did not 
like it, as well as on account of the scarcity of grain.* This abandon- 
inent of course costs them nothing in feeling or money ; they shoulder 
their dabs and agricultural implements, and remove. If in the dry 
season, they set up their shed in a few hours, on the Sandy beds of 
the clioungs, and if in the rains they construct the same descnptioh 
of buildings and on the same spot, in a few days. They are essenti- 
ally discontented wanderers, although they can content themselves 
with the smallest resources. 

In this place, the following circumstance, which I recorded in my 
journal, was communicated to me by Nga Tsanjone.. I venture to ex- 
iaact it, it may probably lead to investigation. . 

« Nga Tsanlonc states. I formerly resided in the Pfomo dis, 
trict; Icame over to Thabyaiwah village because I am afraid that 
Moung Thazan, Myotboogyel*^ of Myodoung, may do some; violence to 
my person. At this man’s direction one Nga Noe, a notorious dacoit 
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of Tharawadic? and nowrosidhig in Myodoung district, assassinated my 
brother Moung Thane, late Myothoogyee of Myodoung. For the 
service thus rendered lie, Nga Noe, was remunerated by Moung Thazan 
with 300 ticuls of silver. This circumstance occurred after the British 
occupation. The deceased Myothoogyee gave no cause for his murder, 
Moung Thazan being actuated by interested motives, that is, he as- 
pired to his place, and to obtain his wishes, he incited to the niurder.” 

Within the area of the Teak tracts thero are a great number 
of trees wnich are not universally dispersed, but are congregated in 
such e way as to form distinct regions or provinces. Thus tlio 
forests of the north and south of Promo are characterised by 
botanical peculiarities which depend on the presence of a few 
prolific species of jungle trees. The Kanyin, Dijiterocarpus 
tm'Umtm, and Alngt Dlpterocnrpm alatiis, although abundantly met 
with in Toung-hoo, are comparatively rare on those of the Nawing. 
The other jungle trees bear the same relation to more southern parts. 
The vegetation, however, in the Nawing Forests, is distinguished by 
the presence of a number of Acacia catechu (Shahbin) common to this 
district ; it is every where present, alone, or in company with others. 

These important difierenccs, I should think, are owing to 
the remarkable dissimilarity in the geological structure of the land on 
both sides. The whole range of physical differences (the Nawing 
being higher than that of Toung-hoo, cousoquontly, tho former is not so 
retentive of moisture) and an attentive study of the configuration impress- 
es mo with the conviction that the earth radiates heat differently from 
a difference of geological structure; that atmospheric agents or causes 
change the condition of the trees, hence it was observed in the Nawing 
Forests, that the trees were denuded of laaves, and the soil of vege- 
tation, which yender them a difficult task to travel without any shelter 
from the sun, whc]:eas in the Toung-hoo district it is quite different. 

** Tho bills are speck’d with golden flow’rs. 

And blooming trees the glad eye meet ; 

The birds witliin their leafy bowers, 

Bing long and loud and sweet.” 

i 

The general aspect of the Na\ring or Promo forests is mountainous, 
itttersperbedmtltPocasional tracts of ouldvatedlan^of various forms and 
sizes. Ta^i|)|^&ir a guide the 0 (mne<«f their choungs, the country 
seems to 4|lw itself natorally into five ports. 
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The villages of this portion of the district arc for most part 
smalli but various circumstances combine to 
Nobthebn Nawing render them more picturesque and pleasing 
Fobests. than the southern district* Npxt to*the m ain 
chouug and its numerous branches, the 
leading features vrhich distinguish them are the magniiicent groups of 
large teak trees, which above Pouktoe village, abound almost every 
where, and more especially 'in the neighbourhood of Singoung village. 

The second is ramified by Choungzouk ; its conterminous forests 
are, indeed, visibly drifting to mini and that 

CitOTTNGzouK portion Ijing near Tantabiu village now become 
Fo&ests« denuded, was no doubt previously occupied 

by a considerable quantity of teak, and tlio 
retirement of seedlings natunilh’^ took place, occasioned by-the doublq* 
and concurrent operation, viz., tJie axe, for that it was one cause may 
be legitimately inferred, as wo had abundant proofs whilst* traversing 
this tract ; and their general expulsion by an igneous agent in all 
probability is the other. 

The third comprises the tract watered by the middle Nawing and 
its subsidiaries. That portion bordering on 
Middt.e Nawing mountains for a breadth of from ten to 

Fobests. fifteen miles, is one vast forest of teak, inter - 

mixetl with long grass and jungle trees ; tho 
former less luxuriant as the hills nrc approached, and the latter becom- 
ing more numerous and large. 

The fourth is drained by the Southern Nawing., Teak forests 
are not veiy extensive, hut good timber is 
SouTHEBN Nawing procurable in the district of Toun^ai. The 
Fobests. * forests are on* the east and west side of the 

stream along the foot and on *thc sides of 
the hills. * 

Tho fifth is called Shoay Lai forests. Tlie forests about Toungie* 
mouk villago must be considered to be in 
Shoay Lai Fobests. ^ advanced state of exhaustion, but along tjie 

upper part ol the stream a great number of 
teak trees of the largest size and meet stately heijght, were seen in every 
direction. la these forests hundreds of logs,.iDjuredmore or less by fire, 
(many in the original tree would have made capitid mast pificos), wore 
lying close to the stumps of recently fdled trees, and on enquiring, we 
learnt, that tho natives, after felling a tree, chopped it at intervals ta 
make their utensils called hyats, oaks, dounglaus, &c* &e* the xemain» 
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der of which they then leave to be destroyed by the fires propagated 
by the grass imd bamboo jungle in March and April, a more deplor- 
able and wanton destruction of property than these forests exliibit can-, 
not be found. 

•During the rainy season, the whole of the choungs above enumer- 
ated may be navigated by loaded bamboo rafts iind boats, but they 
have not hitherto been much used for commercial purposes, as they 
are insignificant, and confined mostly to the mere interchange andj, 
barter of commodities for domestic consumption. 

I must not forget to mention here that, although young seedlings 
of spontaneous growth are met with in the Toung-hoo forests, they 
are generally speaking rare in the Prome forests above desciibed, and 
bear no proportion to the vast quantity of seeds annually produced. 
Their abschce may be atti'ibuted to the desti*iictive burning of the 
jungle, as that appears to me to be tlic only rational explanation of 
the matter. 

The higher parts of the Nawing assume the cliaracter of a series of 
lugh and sterile hills, and the lower paits compensate by the richness of 
their soil. .The country to the south is spread out into extensive plains^ 
which extend in almost iminterrupted continuity, and those who 
may have traversed Pounday, will agree with me in painting the 
country in the most sombre colors. Once out of sight of the line of 
trees that border the teak localities, one enters upon an interminable 
plain. These immense levels are a most remarkable feature in the 
aspect of "this most extraordinary country. No hills rise in this im- 
mense flat, the^oye wanders over a space resembling the ocean, partial 
ly interrupted by a few trees of Borassus flahelli formlSf Corifpha Taltcra^ 
C. elatUf C, umhraetdi/era dc. 

* Grain tlproughout Prome is vciy cheap, a basket of clean rico 
sold at 8 Amias. ^ It is parfly to bo ascribed to the redundancy of tho 
harvest, which however seems not to havo been more than ordinarily 
productive, and parfly to a diminution of demand since the ter- 
mination of the war, owing to the annihilation and withdrawal 
of the Burmese army with its t];p.in. of horses, buffaloes, and other 
catfle ; but when we compare the number of the Burmese army, how- 
ever great in numhers^theybeaxbnt a small proportion to the great mass 
of the population. Their absence,. Iher^ore, does mot in my opinion, 
adequati£3y explain this Jow p^ce of the staple article of food amongst 
so vast a Prome contains,' but ! am puz 2 ded to discover 

any other Batis&iwlv'mode of accounting for it» save that there has. 
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not been any ilemaitfl for tlie export of it. From whatsoever causjo 
k may be, the fact enabled thousands to live in comfort on their re- 
duced means, and contributed in no small degree to maintain traii- 
quility. • , 

According to Burmese account, the provinces south of Prome 
once contained 175,000 houses. This no doubt has boon exaggohited, 
for tWy do Hot certainly contain more than twenty thousand inhab- 
itants, and in population, wealth, industry, and trade, arc greatly below 
Ilangoon. 

The following gives the contents of the Teak forests of Prome : — 
SEASONED TllEES. 


1st Class •• 

••Nathats 

•r feet—... 017 

2d (U . 


‘0 

... 7(HJ 

3d do. •••.. 

•■(io. 


..-i;873 

1 st do, • •• , . 

..Iv illed‘»* •••.. 

.7 

“ no 

2d do. 



“ *.....153 

3d do. 


,4 

“ .*•...213 

1st do 

^ t t T t t t r 



.7 


2d 

..do. •• • ••• ••• 

.0 

“ ......07.1 


..do.-.. 

.4 

» ... ..iai8... Total 5070 

STAXDIXG GREEX 

: TREES. 

0 foot and 

upwards 

1 • • « 


r» 

• T , , , ,, 

*** 

13403 

4 << 

• • ...ilo _ - . 


IU3ii8 





Tottil of.all 72*220 

We ontorod the Tliara>ya<lie district on the oth A*pVjl 1855. IVIy 
report regarding this emintry is herewith appended marked A. It 
has long been futlilly distingnislical for the numerous devastations 
coniniittcd in it, hut otherwise it is throughout a bmutifiil couft- 
try ; tlie superficial soil is ricli in the extreme, affording the highest 
returns where cultivated. This description applies to the country 
extending as far as the base of tbe hiUs, tlie inland soil being cbiefly 
iVd ; but along the banks of th;|clioiings, it is a mixture of sand and 
clny. ' ' ■ ■ . . ' 

The most beautiful and fcatui*c ki^thc landscape of this 

division throughout, is the ^M^Bnmdance of lofty and umbrageous 
in angoe 'groves, which ocoSr gfeik>raily in the compounds of tlie 
Kj’oungs or vesidcmces of the. IMests, affording a cool and pleasant 
shelter to tlie weary ti*avellcr. * 

K 
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Tlie contents of the Bohnee, Tonng-hoo, Prome, and Tljarawadic 
teak Forests above desoribed, are given in details in the ncconipanjing 
tabular statements B and 0. . . 

The inhabitants of our forest districts throughout . the province 
as fer as 1 have been, are Yaibanes, Kareens, and Cliins. 

The Yaibanes bring hp cocoons. These pass through three 
states, namely the larva, mjmpha, and imaffo. 

Yaibaiies. It is only in this last that they are capable 

of reproduction. Tbo larva before it 
passes into, the m/mpha state prepares for itsedf tlie silk wliich 
it drdws from within, or with other materials which it combines 
together in a shell in which it encloses itself. The pcifoct 

insect issues from the ntpnpha, through a cleft or division 

made on . the back of the Corselet- It may be remarked, tlujt 

the Yaibanes have no proper system of rearing the cocoons. 

I have learnt, since my return from the Southern forests in 1851, that 
the time that elapses, while the worm is umlergoiiig its eliaiiges, varies 
according to the quantity of nourishment with which it is supplied. 
The Chinese are most pailicular on tins head, as on this depends, 
eo I am given to understand, tlie quantity of silk which the worm 
will produce. The Chinese calculate that the same number of insects, 
which would, if they attained their full size in twenty five days, produce 
twenty liveounces of silk, would only yield tw’enty ounces if their growth 
occupied thirty days, and only ten if forty days. During the first day of 
their sustenance the Chinese feed them every half hour, tlie second day 
thirty times, and so on, reducing the meals as the worms grow. I took 
particular care in this tour through the Forests to communicate the 
Chinese plan to the Yaibanes, and earnestly desired them to adopt it, 
and I have siuVje heard from the Headman of Joebin Village in Toung- 
liJb district, that in consequence of Iiaving followed my advice, liis 
worms produced more silk, and of superior quality, than the other Yai- 
banes of hii village. I have therefore requested the Goung-gwois of 
' the Forest Department to cmumuuicatc tho circumstance to all the 
: Yaibanes living in their respective circles, and I do not hesitate to say 
that in time it will become a principal article of export- 

I may as well here enter into a short account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the introduqtion of silk into Burmab, and subsequently, among 
' the ' l^ibanes. ' 

In the yemr Emperor of China, hearing that the King 

Tarabya was grow^iPP^ and fearing that be might 

invade his tGrritollH%(it^^ by "ambitious niotivcs> entered Pegu 
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t^-Itli a view of aiinihiliitingliis power, and wresting the Kingdom from 
him* conjointly , with BuniiGse troops from Ava, but kiccor being 
ntTordcHl by Wayoeraw, King of JMartaban, on the appeal of the foj’mer, 
their combined forces repulsed the Chinese and Avan troops. , During 
the short occupancy of the celestials, I trace that the ifranufacturo of 
silk was, at that period, introduced. I am the more convinced of this 
fact froin learning that the King of Pegu had, after that time, freely 
admitted the Chinese prisoners to his Court, probably to tutelage his 
subjects in the art of rearing cocoons, and the manufacture of all the 
voiities of silk stuffs then known, and thus be independent of China. 

Some of the old inhabitants of Rangoon maintain that silft was 
introduced by the Portuguese in 1537, and this is probably the fact 
from tlie intercourse which that nation had with this country, and 
the various impitnxnionts in the arts*and commerce they •introduced 
fur their own exclusive aggi’andizcment, no other European nation 
being then acquainted with the I'iches of the country. Othefs, however, 
think it hardly credible,^ Uiking into consideration that their Phrenici- 
an spirit was to get as much gold* as they could for transportation to 
their country. But the introduction of silk worms, and the secret of 
rearing them for tho obtaiumeut of silk, might have been one of those 
incentives for the gold tlioy* sought. 

The Yaibancs are one of the most humble sections of the Pe^^nan 
race, but their long subjection to the Burmese have so completely 
obliterated all peculiiiritics, tlna it is hardly possible to distinguish 
them from the Burmese, whose cosiume, manners, laws, »ud religion 
they have adopted. In fact, the non-existcnco of .genuine Yaibancs 
at present, show that the natives inapproimiately bestow this denomi- 
nation to reaveivi of cocoons and ma/iufactiirers of silk. Thus, a Bur- 
man, Karecn, or Chin, who embraces this profession, is callal a Bur- 
maii-Yiiibanc, Karceii-Yaibano, and Chin-Yaibane, All the informa- 
tion I received, tend to the demonstrated trutli, that this unfortunate 
race has become extinct, and them tongue a dead letter. Their his-, 
tory is involved in such obscurity, that we caniiot^but feel pleasure at 
any attempt to penetrate the tliiqki gloom which surrounds it. It is 
problematical w*hence they came, or by what steps they descended to 
tliis level. I should think they belong to the •same family of wander- 
ers who are known in Egypt as Gayaras. Tlie now so called Yaibanes 
d(5pend on . the neighbouring Karoens for rice, for instaice, if tho 
Karcens emigrate to another quarter, they do the same, keeping about 
a mile or two from tliem. They have gardens where they sow 
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4n with Crosn/pitmi hcrhaceum nnd 

Bixa orellam^ this last is to dye the cotton and silk thread. Indigo 
is also ruddy manufactured by them in large jars, and precipitated 
or* rather mixed with such enormous quantities of lime^ as to render 
it useless in ity present form to European commerce* 

Many remarks are unnsccssary regarding the Karcens, save that 
they are a fine athletic race, sober ^and iii- 
Kakeens, dustrious, but not devoid of courage. They 

have a difrerent language, but the Burmese is 
generally understood. Almost both sexes are no\v taught to read and 
write ^gratuitously by Baptist Catechists. They fertilize the flunks' of 
lulls for a year, and afterwards make a shift to canothev spot, either 
on the banks of the choung or small pools of water called iiies. Tlius, 
waste lauds aic eagerly sought* for every twelve mouths ; onr forest 
districts are remarkable for deserted, villages called ywahlhocs 
and pliouezpcs or abandoned toiingyas. 

The agriculture of the Karcens is simple enough. Tlioy begin 
clearing the ground in the monllis of''Fcl)ruary and March before tlio 
first fall of ruin, by cutting down trees and brushwood : these arc then 
gathered together in heaps, and burnt. After the first rains have 
fallen, the male and female Kareens go to >vork, each male having 
a pointed bamboo, or a sort of hoc, with a long handle called 
Taiytvin, nnd each female with a basket filhd with the grain in- 
tended to be sown ; tlic male goes on in a straight line, striking his 
hoe on each side and raising a little earth at each blow in the line, 
about two oi* three feet broad enough for a man to walk, the female 
follow’s with her basket alropping the seeds into the holes made by 
the hoe, which they . then cover over with earth, and give it a slight 
pressure with the foot. 

The Chiu5/^are peaceable people, probably, because they have long 
. “ bceii a prey to oppression. Their women are 

CaiNS. reckoned handsome, hut whilst young liave their 

faces tattooed, thus disfiguring to render 
them less the object of desire to the Burmese who were in the habit 
of Kidnapping them. They hold tlie flesh of dogs in estimation. 
The only fault I can find , with them is, tliat they aire excessively fond 
of liquor. They still^i^tiuue ■ the abominable .practice of making 
Khoungs, {intoxicatiDgpquors), in which they indulge to excess. - 

The Burmese G(^rnmont was exceedingly strict in its regula** 
tion regarding the intoxicating liquors, and much of what ist 
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to h& fouijJ good in llip morals of the lower oi’dors#f the people may 
be ascribed merely to tlie restrictions that wore kept up. • It, Iiowovcr, 
Avas considered a hardship to suppre^s the stills and prohibit the use 
of spirits to the Kareens and Chins as it is indispensable to them : it 
forms one of the offerings to some of their Niits. 

The soil of our forest districts may he said to be divided into 
three principal kinds, each having subordinate shades and qualities, 
some of which arc pretty well defined by particuliar designations. 
The three primary divisions are, 1st, blackland or niyai-nat ; 2iul, 
white laud, or, niyai-byew, and 3rd, red land, or iiiyai-nee. 

1st. Tlie black lantWs liiglily productive, but of a very thirsty 
nature, and requires a plentiful and constant supply of water to keep 
ami bring it into action. It is, however, more easily subdued than 
the otliors, but requires to be ploughed oftoncr, or trodden by buffa- 
loes. Soil of this nature is, generally sjieakiug, never* pei’initted 
to bo at rest. 

2nd. This soil produces fine crops, .but the best is ‘when black 
mould is mixed with it, or forms its basis. Its characterestic is, that 
it docs not harbour or cliorish reeds or strong grass, and is therefore 
esteemed by the cultivators. 

3rd. This is the red soil, and of this I am told, there are many 
varieties, for it seems to include all those lands which skirt monii- 
taiiis, and others the least ju’oductivc in the country. It is in general 
a rough stiff soil to bo worked upon, and exacts great labor, and the 
natives therefore have recourse to huriiing trees and otlicr rubbisli. 
This practice has a double object, that of clearing the cctuntry, pro“ 
paratoiy to bringing it under cultivation, and also ,(if manuring, as 
the ashes of the burnt trees tend luatcriully fo affect the soil. This 
red soil comprises a mixture of sand and clay, the sand predominating. 
Besides those three principal kinds, there arc patches of stiff clayey- soil 
ill wliicdi scarcely any thing can be cultivated. It is generally found 
near to and on the banks of choungs ; it appeared to mo to be black, 
biwn, and white in different situations. The Burmese term it Ivambah- 
yia-shan or luidraiued land. 

Our forests are invested with^ elephants, and Pegu Province may 
bo considered their most gonial knd, and that in which they attain 
their highest perfection. They might be rendered tv source of great 
advantage to the army. In our march from Kway-ake-jioay village 
tutlie city of Toung-hoo, we had to pass through a bclt^of jungle. 
ITie siiblimity of the scene was . much heighteiicd by bur sens© of 
danger; for, as tiie elepluints roam about in aU diroctious^^^^^^ 
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cousicierable numftrs-^and as the information we had received from 
the people of Kwaj-oke-poay led us to believe them iu our ueigliboiv 
hood, we were iu constant alarm of being surprised, and aclvancoii 
with proportional suspicion and caution. Four or five spots were* 
pointed out by bur guide where travellers Imd fallen victims to their 
rage* We had sufficient pix)ofs of the devastations around us that 
they were not mere idle stories. Nor was this all, for on coming to 
a turn of the road, whence we could sco our way onwai’d for some 
distance, two elephants were seen crossing the path and soon wan- 
dered out of sight. The crash wliich they made, in passing along, 
was aisdible for a considerable distance. The indisposition wdiich 
they shewed to attack our p arty was attributable to their being iu a 
herd. A single elephant is said to bo much more dangerous. 

In conclusion, I have mucir satisfaction in bearing my humble' 
testimony to the prosperous condition of the Forest districts. Last 
year, it was^a common thing to come across abandoned villages, but 
now, in the short period of twelve mouths, we have a large population 
actively engaged iu various departments of manual labor ; the cultiva- 
tion of the land is rapidly extending, houses are supci-scdhig tais or 
sheds, and hamlets are fast becoming tliriving villages. Thus the 
absorption of the energies of the people iu industrious pursuits, tlui 
general facility of acquiring an honest independence, and the certain 
fact that industry is the sure way of obtaining something like its ap- 
propriate rew’ard, all assure us with a pleasing prospect that cattle 
stealing, dacoity, <S:c will rapidly decrease. 

The preceding observations render it almost superfluous to add, 
that our Government, under the able administration of Major Pliayre, 
is indeed highly popular with the Burmese, and that it is increasing 
daily, as well as a due awe of our authority. This latter is very ob- 
sen’able, and in iio place better exemplified than in the Tluirawadie 
district, wliich, under Cnpt. Browne, has rapidly been retrieved from 
a scene of rapine and outrage of the most daring description, to one 
of the most perfectly comparative security and good order. The con- 
dition of the interior distidcts when, first wo took possession has' toe 
often been brought to notice to require .further details. Property had 
long been insecuro from <the inroads of dacoits, and life in daily, nay 
hourly perils; but the scene has changed, thanks to a strong Go>- 
TGmment.< 

fiangoou, 20th November I855-. 
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APPENDIX TO IMEMORANDimi OF A TOUR &c. IN 1865. 


THE THARAWADIE FORESTS. 


DisroamoN Of 

Till': TNitAmTANTS OK 
TIIK L.A110E TO\YNS 
lAlNO IN THE VICI- 
NITY OK THE FoXl- 
ESTS. 


In drawing up this paper on the Thrtrawadie Forests, I deem 
it proper to state that I availed myself of much 
Introduction. inforuiation afforded me hy t!ie Kareeits and 
Yaibanes residing in the Thouii-zai . Fprests, 
whilst in the suite of Dr. McClelland on his tour through the South- 
ern Forests, of I\ gu. I received i!lso much information from the 
Forest Goung Ko-Mho, whose long familiarity with the people of 
Tluiravvadic has rendered him conversant with the subject* 

But previous to entering on the subject of the Forests I am about 
to dosciibc* I deem it proper to remark, that 
tlio people of Tliounzai, Oakkan, and Pegu 
are very jealous of their knowledge, and that 
it is very difficult to obtain direct answers to 
questions put to them, and when they gave 
them, they were so obviously im2^erfect as to 
render the greatest caution necessary in receiv- 
ing the information they so rolitctantly imparted. 
The conclusions drawn in the following paragraphs are from 
facts which are iuconirovertlbfe, and an exam- 
ination of the notes now presented to them 
will bear me but. Personal examination of tho 
Forests by competent authorities may induce 
mo to alter many of the *coiiclusious I have 
drawn, but still I conceive that I ought to throw my mite of informa- 
tion into the heap, and leave otters to increase, though insensibly, the 
store already gathered, in the same manner as traveller^, in certain 
countries, raise a monument over a particular spot, by each throwing 
a stono upon it as he passes by. 

To develope the resources of our acquired and unaxplorod Teak 
Forests, and to satisfy the curiosity of knowing their nataral bonnd- 
kries, the mountains or plains whose picturesque appearance, or w:hoso 
fcitility \vc daily coutfeplate, lead often to researches which, if they 
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yield r.o pfroatcr Loncfif to wanldud, tend at least to improve the mind 
hy enlarging the klofts. r : 

It is fair to beliwe that the Tliarawadie or Sarawaddy Forest ■ 
tracts situated near the My ikmakhk or Koiik-tha II 
IlisTOTiT AND PoT.T- fitroaiii, and west of the great Yomah ranges 
TicAL Instkuction. raiikcd* since the latter end of tTio seventeenth 
or comniencent of the eighteenth centjury as ^ 
Koyal Forests; Imt as no exact notions can be gained from the 
Yiilizalnvins (Biinneso writings) in regaVd to them, tlie regal de- 
signation given in the name of the grandson, Tbarawadie, Jiy the 
ivigniv-g king Ma de elm (the Lord of Earth and Air ; the monarcli of 
I'xtensive eountries ; the proprietor of all kinds of precious stones ; the 
king who perforins tlio duties incumbent on all kings ; the master of 
the white, red, and inotled clephaoits, whose praises are repeated as far 
us the influence of the sun and moon extends) amounts to nothing 
more than a Bwai or appanage. 

It would appear from the foregoing that, that part of the country 
wns assigned to Tlmrawadic as his inheritance. Assuming such to 
bo ibo case, be wns probably the superintendent or the Lord and 
Pallor of those Forrjsts. I have, however, not discovered that bo, indi- 


vidually, deiived any precuniary advantage therefrom, but it is proba- 
ble that some of his favorite mistresses, to wdiom such grants have 
been made in other portions of the empire hy the king and princes, or 
some fiivorite secretary, have maintained themselves with dignity or 
superiority. 

But to Veturn from this digression. 

There are diithentica.ted truces of the existence in the begin- 
ning, of local agents, or goungs, in insoi)arablo 
The ExrsTEsrF of numbers in that part of the forest district. These 
norAL AOESTSciN meii notwithstanding were cultivators or liords- 
aiiE 1‘oKEsTs. appear to have derived oonsidei’a- 

blo emolument in the shape of presents from tho 
timber cutters, and moreover monopolised the supplies of butliiloes 
for dragging timber, charging a rupee for a felled log, and also imposing 
a duty by receiving every tenth log afid exacting two annas a piece for 
icgisteriug fees. 

It is to be borne in mind that these hci’dsmen were more or less 
connected with the mercantile community of 


Foiiest ‘'GnOKas Rangoon. The revenue derived was no doiibt^ 

XTEIUCSTEDjp THE . , i. . -x 'xi i 

liMDEE immense, and, on not transmitting it, with duo 

precision, they were dogi-adfd, and in some in- 
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itwces tiioir heads) paid the forfeit. 

It might be interesting to trace the exact limits held at* different 
periods b/ the various goungs of that portion of the. district now under 
notice, and to submit the observations of particular men in chosen 
localities, but it is necessary to condense and arrange such a conglo* 
meration of notes. • 

I will first give a general outline of the Tharawadie Forests* 
with a delineation of the features of tho country, their capabilities, 
rivers or choungs, and mountains ; the better to guide the adventur- 
er, capitalist, or mere tourist. 

Tho great geographical feature of tho Tharawadie forests «is 
the chain of the Yomah, or the back bone of 
Pegu, which divides the valleys of tho Irra- 
wadie and Sittaiiig. The streams which de- 
scend from its western slopes feed the Myikma- 
kha or Kouk-than stream It descends in a 
Southerly course and flows almost parallel with the Irrawadie, at a 
distance of from eighty to uhiety miles and disembogues itself into tho 
Lahakin swamp. The Toung-nyp, Sin, Mimboo, and Myolah pay trr 
bute to it The several radiating spurs or off-shoots of tho Yomah form 
the Lhine valleys but their slopes arc steep and difficult Tho forest 
tracts, now under notice, come within the range, clothed with every 
description of dense junglo, and more or less covered with teak trees. 
The passes into Toung-hoo are numerous, but are said to be 
winding and rugged, often filled with thick juir- 
Passes. gle. Peeling pass is the first of any • impor* 

tanco ; a route from whence conduots tlie travel- 
ler both to the Bawneo and Toung-hoo districts. 

These forests ai*© ramified by the Ki)ukthan, Htoo, Miulah, Moko- 
kha, and- Beeliug. I am informed* that they 
Tharawadie do not, in all oases, occupy the, centre of the 

Forests. valleys, but incline or bond their course to 

either side, according to their windings ; and 
thus tho flats are of greater or less extent according to tho distance 
of the choungs from the bases of the hills. These valleys are distin- 
guished by the names of tho streams which drain them, as for in- 
stance, Koukthan choung, tho valley of Koukfliau; Htoo choung, 
tho valloy of Htoo ; and so on. • 

’!She choungs I have mentioned above — Beeling excepted — afe pro-^ 
Description of perly speaking*, navigable in the rainy season 
THE Streams. canoes, and boats of light draft, when 

the rivers rise from forty to sixty feet and upwards. 
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'Teak^forms att important item in the spontaneous productions 
o( this place. The forests lie in the northern 
ICotJiEjHAK Forests. 'part of the Tharawadie district, and are said 

' be Tery little worked. The dacoits from Dalla, 

Ilangoon^ and other places found an' asylum here, ftvrn whence 
;they set the law at defiance, for, even while the province was in the 
possession of the Burmese, the Governor's amain whetlier of Rangoon 
tOt Henzadah did not eatend to this place. 

:A little sprinkling of teak trees is found six or eight miles from 

ft Lahakin. The further one proceeds, the coun* 

IItoo, Minlah, try displays rich ti*acts of teak. The streams 
.AND Mokekha For- ; . , « , , , « , 

ESTS. which flow through them are. called after them, 

and are tiibutaries pf the Lahakin. 

These forests begin about Leppadan village. The choung which 
hears the same name is blocked up, ten miles 
Beelimo For- below its source, with an extraordinary accumu- 
^sTs. lation of immense blocks of stone, and this renders 

it difficult to convey large timber down. An 
Outlay of five hundred rupees, I have been informed, would be sufficient 
]jto rmnove the obstruction. The lower forests are quite exhausted, but 
>bove the rapids, there is still a considerable quantity of teak. 

Of the other kind of forest trees occurring, the following are the 
popular names of the principal ones in general , 
Botanical Qeo- natives in the construction of houses, 

•yiAPHir. Pyiumah 1, Padouk 2, Mazalee 3, 

Bankwai 4, Tliingan f , Yindike 6, Pyiiikadoe 7, Shahbin 8, &c. 

Pyinmah is a very durable timhef, and is generally employed by 
She Burmese for house posts. It is the Lagmtrmiia of botanists. 

Padouk (Ptmearpva dalb^rgiodea) is highly esteemed, and it is 
:Susceptible of a high polish. It is principally employed by carpenters 
for maldng superior. arti(des of fuipi^ Jt is not extensively used 
^n account of its great weight. 

Mazalee (Chsh'a Sumatrana) is not very much in demand, al- 
tiiough it is every where to helmet in the Forests, and possesses 
Sesame qualities, as Pyinmah- 

Blinhwaif( CVieiJ'a sO/ifiorea) produces a valuable timber, and is 
' found in abundance. iQart wheels are sometimes constructed of it, 
jukd are al^ in house huildihg. 

ifliipea natives. a valuable 

Jtimherfor 

YjpadMe (B^6erj^ta) is csQiployed for making handles for dahs .mi 

caiyentpr’s tods. / 
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Pyiu-kadoo (Tnga jn/locarpa) iu a veiy hard and durable woodi 
and generally used for the polished posts of Kyoangs or monasteries* 
Shahbin {Acaeia catechu) is a very close grained wood, and gener^ 
ally usedlh Tharawadie for small house posts. 

Numbers 2, 6, and 7 do not float even after they arer killed’ and 
thoronglJy seasoned or desiccated, as their weight exceeds that of water^ 
The following statement will show, at a single glance, the con- 
tents of the Tharawadie forests. It must be 
Contents of the remembered that the calculation I have made 
Forests. can only be considered as an attempt to give an 
approtimate numerical value to trees found here* 

SEASONED TREES. 

Above 6 feet 3,900. 

IJelow 6 do 7,000. 11,500. 

STANDING GREEN TREES. 

Above 0 feet 43,500. 

Below 6 do 83,560. 127,000. 

Total of aU.— 188,660. 


Estimated num- 
Bi:ii OF Seasoned 
.AND GJEIEEN TREES. 

of green trees it 


Thus the Tharawadie forests contain eleven thousand five hun-' 
dred seasoned teak trees, of which three thousand 
and nine hundred are above 6 feet in girth, and 
of the remaining seven thousand six hundred I 
may safely take two thirds as undersized, and 
one third fullsized timber. Of the number 
is not to be inferred that I have . iiioliuled 
young trees which are numerous. Further cxjporience/ond the em- 
ployment of Gouug-gwais to Sount and examine the trees in each for- 
est, will enable thh forest department 1» give a correct detail. In the 

mean time the information acquired, I trust, will he s^lislactory W 
check proceedings in those localities. , 

From the computations I have made, I should estimate that, fotf 
the next century, there would be enough of teak- 
CAPABiUTrae OF timber available for all purposes, and these for- 
TiiE Forests. ests looked updn as of incalculable advantage— 
nay, a perfect mine of wealth ta the Pegu pro- 
-Vince ; that is, negatively, by obviating the necessity of cutting yats or 
tre«s that approach to fuU size. Mr. ConoUy, late officiating CoU^ 
tpr in Malabar, in a statement to hU Government, calculated that the 
average number of teak required for the puWio service of Madras aud. 
Bombay, supposing that one government ve^ ^ coiwtantli 
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tiiKler coiistructiou at the dock yard at Bombay, would be six htindr»di 
candies or about 2000 trees. As teak reaches maturity in about sixty 
years, I should consider the Tharawadie forests quite equal to the 
supply and capable of yielding annually one thousand two hundred 
candies, or four thousand logs, without injuring the forests. 

Much has been writtenLby professional gentlemen in the eervuce, 
regarding teak shedding ite seeds at certain 

Tbak seedlings measures to be adopted by sow- 

BEINO -NUMEROUS, reproduction, but when the large 

SUGGESTIONS FOR amouiit of scedlings is . taken into consideration, 
THEIR PRESEiiVA- systematic plan of cultivation would be but 

TIOli ^ A . . 

mere waste of time and labor, as these seedlings 
would secure to the province a future resourccf 
upon which the commercial Interests must necessarily depend for 
many years to come. The practicability, therefore, of perpetuating 
our teak forests lies in instituting measures to prevent the Foresters 
from cutting undersized trees, and dragging ^tlieir timber at random ; 
the latter reckless system — experienced persons informed me — destroys 
hundreds of plants. Foresters in dragging a tree, never go out of the 
way, although the track may be covered with young teak. A strict 
prohibitory order is therefore absolutely necessary, now that the Tha* 
rawadie Forests have been thrown open to the public until the let 
January 1855, and I advocate that all delinquents be punished wuth 
fine and imprisonment in proportion to the extent of the transgression* 
Thus thq teak trees will be preserved from destruction, the state col- 
lect the revenjie, and the public obtain valuable timber. 

Here I must clo'se my obscrvati(ms on the Tharawadie Forests 
with a paragraph from the deposition of our Goung Ko*Mho, with 
reference to felled logs. 

•‘With regard to the number of felled logs lying in tlie Thara- 
wadie Forefets, I have seen about two thousand logs of excellent size 
in Kouk*-than ; in order to make good my assertion I can bring the 
whole of this valuable timber if the superintendent authorise me." 

That portion of the Tharajyadie district lying near the Myik- 
makba river, is famous for its low swampy plains. 
They consist of land of the richest description~ 
CzrAXtAcmB of the humus or soil proper, that is the fine accumula- 
PLAINS AKD THB^ of vegetable matter ; some are in a state of 
NATORE OF THEIR ♦ Others recently abandoned convey a 

high notion of their former richness and prospe- 
rity ; but the grefilhr po} lion have fallen to their ori{;rinal type and 
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ate xi<yW cowed with grasi jungle, £ut acattcrcd willi the mine of 
former villages. Those in particular on the Beeling and upper Kouk * 
than streams, which were formerly very populous, and yielded a large 
revenue denved especially from silk, manufactured by the Yaibanes 
~are now almost abandoned to nature. 

The occiipied villages in the Tharawadie Forests are for the 
most part open. Some of them, however, have 
Habitation. fences of bamboo spikes, offering a good defence 
against robbers and wild beasts. The houses 
are contracted of bamboos, and thatched either with the leaves of the 
Livistona or Licuata, and are not roomy, and this latter is on e^ery 
account better adapted to keeping out wind, heavy rains, and dews. 

The decline of this district from tlje flourishing condition which 
it had attained in the Burmese time, is owing 
Decline of the to the breaking out of the late hostilities, when 
FoiiEST District, the poor people were plundered by dacoits or 
cattle stealers. Tliia calamity was followed by 
famine in 1852 53 , and their ruin was consummated by the ravages 
of Moung Goung Gyee, the robber chief, and his followers. 

The vigilance of our Government in Pegu has completely annihi- 
lated or extinguished the remains of these di8- 
SOBSEQUENT lu- Orders, and the protection now afforded to the 
riD Improvement, unfortunate sufferers has, in a great mea- 
sure, restored the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the forest district now under notice. The cultivators at present 
enjoywhat is left them in peace and without molestation, and that 
this feeling prevaffs through oA the province is noted by gentlemen 
liaving dealings with them. Mr. FowJe, the Government Contractor 
of the Sonthem Forests, once informed me that, on accoupt of the ad- 
vantageous terms granted to cultivators by our Government, cultivar 
tion seemed to absorb all the faculties of the laboring daises. Buffar 
loes and men consequently were in demand, and it was with thegrea^ 
est difficulty the services of either could be got for the removal of his 
timber from the Forests farmed out.to him by the Forest Depart- 
ment. 

» B. ABBEU, 

Head As$t. to the Offg. Supt. i^Foruti. . 

- RANGOON, 

The 30th November 1854. 
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TABULAR STATEMENT showing the Qvantity of Seasoned Timber contained in the Forests opthe Sittang Valley^ the Prome 
. * ofid Thai awadie DistricU, 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR &c. IN 1856. 

Th^. foUoTving journal of a third^ — and to me,^be last-^tour through 
the Pegu Forljstsy was undertaken on the advent of Dr. Brandis ao 
Superintendent of Forests in Pegu Province, consequent on 
Dr. McClelland having proceeded on sick leave to Europe, leaving 
me in charge. Dr. Brandis received over charge of the oflice on the- 
30th January 1850, and immediately after, with a view to acquaint 
himself with the productive resources of the country as regards his 
particdilar office,- resolved on a tour through the Forests. Accordingly, 
that Officer and myself started from the flotilla yard at Rangoon in 
a bpat, on the evening of the 16th February 1866, to meet our party 
sent some days previous oveiiand — to the city of Pegu. We glided 
noiselessly with the tide, and as the sun sunk on the western horizon, 
we passed by the ancient town of Syriani. 

During the Christmas holidays Iliad visited Syriam, having come 
eut on a pic-nic party. Tlie primary object, hbwever, was to examine 
the vestiges of the Catholic Clmrch. This town at one time must 
have been fortified by a formidable earthen wall, but there are now only 
a few detached pieces of this ancient circumvallation to bo met with, 
and two or three gateways. On a detached eminence stands the 
Church. It is delapidated, but a truly imposing edifice constructed 
of burnt bricks. Tlie walls are of immense solidity. All the arches 
had been originally supported by doors and windows, but those have 
nearly all ^ yielded to the ruthless attacks of time. The church com- 
mands also a fine prospect for several miles around, and overlooks a 
rich tract of level land beautifully diversified by foli-ige, a waving sea 
of gigantic gi*asses, and small runnjiig streams. A noble range of the 
Pegu mountaii^s of fantastic form, is spread out before it in its whole 
extent, exhibiting a faint view in the blue distance. I loaned against 
a tree to admire this glorious spectacle, with silent but deep emotion 
upon the land I had trodden upon with Dr. McClelland in 1851. No 
description of mine can give an adequate conception of this Christian 
relic of past ages, the foundations of which arc supposed to have been 
laid long prior to the reign of Alompra. Whoever selected the loca^ 
tion for the building exhibited true taste. A person may give full 
scope to all the romance^and poetry of bis imagination, for, in such a 
£eld as this, none but a re^^nt to nature, and undeserving of her 
pleasures could remain ihd&srent to the charms spread in lavish pro- 
fusion around. At one point; I obseWed the , gay and graceful 
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Temtylus, Eria obasa, EhoUdota^ and Ahrus* precatorm. The last 
bears a small red seed with both black and white eyes ,* it is called 
in Burmese Yuai, ^Jn another point, from amidst a tuft of 
humbler beauties, Wk. Mmujifera wdica was seen with arboreous 
branches, neatly apparelled with the Trias ohlortga, and in tho 
bamboo clumps overhuiig the elegant jAjgodiim scandens. At tho 
foot of the mound several small rills were skirted with the blue and 
purple hues of Poniedcra vaginalis, P* dilatata, and Ludveigia jarvijlora 
iatermix:ed, with the large loaves of Oolooaski antujorinn. 

At day •br(3ak this morning (16th February) we found ourselves 
ata ghaut icadiug to Tliabyew village. I went on shore and^ found 
several trees of BuUa frondosa in their mantle of deep rich golden 
color. The village is gracefully siuTounded wuth trees of Mangifcra 
indica, Psidium pomiferum, P\ pyr^'erum, Zizi/phus jvjitba, Carica 
papaya and i>lantain. The kitchen gardens were alSo crowded 
with Hibiscus sabdarif'a, tagencria ivlgatis, Allium sativum, and 
Citpsictim, The external soil of this place, as far as I have ob- 
served, is sandy. The«-o is a largo tank of good water here, one 
hundred feet long and forty wide, and a splendid Kyoung make up 
tho tout ememhls, Tlie former is closed almost on all sides wdth 
long grass, aiforJing sholtor to a species of tiger cat which annoy 
the people by carrying away their poultry. I was also iiifonned that 
various portions of the contiguous locjilities aro tenanted by tigers, 
hogs, and deers. Of birds, there are a numerous variety, EdvUm jjard- 
disem, Pycnonotus Jinlaysoni , Oriolus melanoccphalus, Pastor trktis, 
Polyplectrori empJiamm, Gallm fsrru gineus, Treron biemeta, Ardea 
alba, honey suckers, and pai’rots. • 

After having satisfied my curiosity, I got into the boat, when 
away our boatmen rowed, while the sylvan scenery opening on tha 
view was most magnificent. I observed on the banks of tho Pegu 
river iWom pallens, I, alba, and Paritiim lillacoum, the last a largo 
luxuriant bush with iunumerablo tortuous branches, bears red and 
'yellow flowers. About night fall wp arrived at Pegu, but before wa 
came to it, wo passed pretty close to two or three villages and ascer- 
tained tho most prevailing trees to be the Sonneratia aclda, a Ficus^ 
and two species of Ardesid, new to mo. 

17th Fshrmi-y,^We were glad to see pur camp in. The city of 
Pegu, as far as it has come under my observation, is fast* becoming of 
commercial importance. This is proved from tlie resorts to it of the 
Cliinose and Surat merchants, and the display in its market of almost 
all kinds of cloths. A spirit of fasbion also predominates^ and with it 
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an appetite for the novelties and superior fabrics of Europe; even 
amongst the Jower classes many males are found little satisfied unless 
they carry on their heads chintz-muslin what Acy cbUI Thewgangeya^ 
and the women shawls across their shouldeiin|pThe superior advan- 
tage possessed Jby Pegu is that of locality. Whether tho tide of com- 
merce rolls up the Sittang, its course is generally directed upon that 
city. The presence of the Assistant Commissioner’s Court and a 
Military force contribute not a little to the bustle and activity to be 
observed. They also impart life and vigor to many professions. There 
is not, however, an article made in Pegu which is not surpassed by 
specimens from Rangoon or Maulmain. It is probable that many of 
the trades did not exist since tho absorption of the Talicn into the 
Burmese Monarchy, and they should not perhaps be even now consi- 
dered in a state of retrogression, a remark, I presume, applicable to 
their city. * It is cheering to be able to concede that the progression is 
tovrards improvement. 

Fehnai^y , — The excessive fatigue incurred both by men and 
elephants since their departure from Rangoon, demanded a halt, and 
as our next march is to be an unusually long one, we remained at 
Pegu to recruit for the forthcoming labors, and enjoyed a day of rest. 

Man longs, within a short space of time, to satisfy a thousand de- 
eircs, each of which alone is Insatiable. One month passes and an- 
other comes on, the year ends and another begins, bi^t man is still un- 
changing in folly, still blindly continuing in prejudice. 

I have been led into the above remarks consequent on the general 
complaint qf tho foresters, and especially the Peons of our establish- 
ment, of not finding a place of repose during their journey. I find, 
liowever, from experience that they are in the wrong — they have it for 
the seeking. What they should complain of is, that, the heart is an 
enemy to the very repose they seek. To themselves alone should they 
impute their discontent. To the intelligent or sensible man, every 
climate, and every soil is pleasing ; to him a parterre of flowers is the 
famous valley of gold ; to him a choung or running stream is the foun- 
tain of delicious fruit trees ; to such a man the melody of birds is 
more ravishing than tho harmony of a full concert, and the tincture of 
the clouds preferrable to the touch of the finest pencil ; in the words 
of the immortal bard. 

All places that the eye of heaven visits. 

Are ports and happy havens.*’ 

the life is a joumeywhich must be travelled, however, 
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nrretched tho road or the accommodation. If m tlie beginning it is 
found dangerous, narrow, and diflScult, it must grow better in the end, 
or we shall by custom learn to bear its inequality: but though < 
these compIoiKatits may be incapable of penetrating into grand{jjrinciplea» 
they should at least attend to a simile adapted to cfv^ery apprehen* 
fiion. A poor Kareen is stooping under his heavy sack carrying 
A few necessaries of life to his homo in the mountains, and is 
compelled, so long as he drags on his existence in this world, to 
repeat the same process from time to time, whilst we are six or 
eight months in a year (during our stay at Rangoon) surrounded with 
every convenience. We should therefore learn to pity the 8tate*of the 
former, and thank heaven for our own. 

I9f/i Fehntary, — Started at 3 o’clock a. m., route due N. and after 
A journey of eight miles over a flat country, encamped at Phrawgyee 
village. The evidences of this place having been formerly an exten- 
sive district, are many and considerable. The most remarkable are the 
remains of Pagodas. They are picturesque in appearance, although 
bare and desolate, as weft from the form and disposition of thoir con- 
struction, whose sides are furrowed by the channels silently w^om in 
them by the rains. Tho traveller sun-'cying them w'ill scarcely fail to 
be absorbed in deep reflection; w-hilo their contemplation wull call 
forth various interesting associations in his mind, as these ro. 
mains themselves have a peculiar solemnity from their lonely and 
startling evidences of past grandeur. Besides these primary objects, 

I discovered a marble slab with Talien inscriptions, but they proved to 
be pious sentences. 1 have been informed that excavations have been 
sometimes made by the inhabitants of the vicinity, andf masses of mu- 
tilated and effaced manuscripts are said to have been found, which are 
plausibly supposed to have been archives, and are written, it has been 
asserted, in Talien characters. • 

The village of Phrawgyoe, — consisting of only 'eight housesr-lies 
about hundred yards from our encamping ground. The tracts of land 
contiguous to it arc uncultivated. I understand that the Coromandel 
Coast swarms with an exuberant population, without adequate em- 
ployment, and scarcely with the means of subsistence. Would it not 
be provident for our government to encourage emigration ? It would, 
indeed, render the waste lands of our province susceptible of making 
Bplondid returns in revenue to the state and in commerce.^ It may, 
however, be remarked, , that in every wise government, every well-govern- 
ed state, the tilling of lands and tho grazing of ^cattle— ;two perpetual 
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and certain sources of riches and abundance — have always been tha 
chief objects of tho care of those who preside in the administration ; 
and that the neglect of either, is erring against one of the most import- 
'a.nt maxims of sound policy and good government. In this respect, I 
admire the wLsciom of the ancient Egyptians in esteeming the hus^nd- 
man and those who took care of flocks. It was no doubt to the tw^ 
professions that their country once owed its riches and plenty ; and 
the hypothesis is, that it will always be so with every kingdom, whos^ 
government is directed to tho public welfare. 

The Forest about this place showed an underwood, its green and 
graceful appearance was striking, and consisted of Dalbcrgia, Diptero- 
tarpm turhinatuSt Lagerstrasmia regina, Careya arhorea, Strychnos nux^ 
vomica, Odina ivodier, Phyllmithus embelia, and rnangifera indica, Butca 
frondosa appeared to be tiie prevailing tree, on some of which Acacia 
rugata, a magnifleent creeper, was observed to rest or spreading out 
the structaro of its stem, and throwing down its pods. These pods, 
which are filled with numerous dark brown seeds like those of the 
tamarind, are boiled in water by the Burmese and used as a substitute 
for soap in cleansing their hair ; tho leaves are oaten also by thorn 
as a coudiment to their xignpee, I have myself gathered tho leaves 
and dressed them for my curry, and can recommend them as a whole- 
some and delicious dish. 

SO/k Fdhrmry, — Oiir journey was performed by the bright moon, 
light, and the whole vault of heaven was glittering with stars ; every 
thing looked so still and lovely, and that peculiar air of softness that 
moonlight gives,, veiled every point one docs not wish to see, and re- 
vealed only what is most’ striking. 

** Heaven s ebon vault. 

Studded with stars unalterable bright ; 

Through W’liich the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls.” 

We proceeded over waste and open sandy plains, our route for 
nine miles being due North, ascending a little and then into a regular 
Bwamp, and found ourselves at daybreak between majestic w^oods. 
The sccnciy here was of another cast of beauty, consisting Of 
arboreous trees of a mixed kind. From their small growth, I 
should imagine that they are not older than thirty years, and which 
would indicate that the area occupied by them w'as formerly under the 
plough, lAxd more thickly- peopled than at present. If population fiend 
cultivati^Arived and flourished hero before, why not now? Tho 
laUowinjir;^j|r trees observed to-day :---^Caieya' arborea, Dalbergia, 
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Diospjros melanoTifon, Stychnoz nux vojtiivciy Meliccca trijnya, Dlllenia 
augustUy PhyllanihvSy and two species of Lageriramia reghia. After 
travelling for seven miles more in a N. N. W. direction, vre reached * 
Maoudan village of twenty houses and encamped. Here cultivation was 
again contracted, and appeared to me to be confined to* one side of the 
stream only. • 

i\st February . — Entered the forest, which is beautifully intersper^ 
Bed with small patches of teak, associated with other trees observed 
yesterday; hxit Dij)terocarpiia tiirhhiatm, vary inf} in height from sixty 
to one hundred feet, and from ten to fifteen in girth, occurred fre- 
quently, and some with the dark and withered timber — apparenfly hav- 
ing been overtapped for oil — extended their naked aged arms over the 
verdant coppice enamelled wuth a golden solar radiance. An hour after 
sunrise we passed through Bawnee villixge, a person calling himself Goung 
or Headman of the place came out to receive us. He w'as an old man 
of sixty, lean, and with a most villainous countenance. He intimated 
to us the non-existence of teak in his district ; * which we, however, 
met wdth near the road not long after leaving the village. We travell. 
ed 'to-day ten miles in a N. N. W. direction, and pitched our tents on 
the margin of Poaytamoh choung — a branch of tlie Bawmee river — in 
a splendid forest, on a clear and sandy ground. 

22/nf February.— Vusscd rtirough several patches of liealthy teak. 
On account of the propitiousuess of the soil (grey sandy dry resting 
in slaty clay) it was gratifying to observe that scarcely any imperfect 
or mal-formed trees w’ere found hero. The presence of vigorous young 
teak and seedlings is a charactercstic mark of the Jlawniee ftrests. 
The only way of getting up a new" forest would be by cleai’iug the un- 
derwood and other forest trees where young teak abounds, and as for 
the rest, nature w"ould take the task of rearing the same for future 
supplies. From the number of young teak trees found growing in 
every direction, there is no reason to apprehend a want of teak for the 
future, as these would rise to fill up and supply the places of the pa- 
rent trees when girdled and cut for our market. 

We came to Kyouktalone, a; village on the Kawdeya stream, 
about 9 A. M. Here we encamped before a fino bamboo zayat, cano- 
pied by the luxuriant foliage of magnificent ,teak trees. This fabric 
IS fast going to decay. A small out lay on the part of i>overnment 
wguld preserve it for some years, and at the same time shw to t^e 
natives — ^who almost exclusively use these buildings— that their com- 
fort and welfare are not always sot aside or forgotten by those wh# 
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tule over them. Houses of this description are either attached ter 
pagodas or erected on the road. Their purpose is both civil and reli- 
gious. They constitute a kind of caravansary for the accommodatibu 
of travellers and also for religious purposes, such as preaching and 
disputation. 

We arranged a plantation of teak near the Goung-gwai’s house, 
the seeds having previously been boiled in water, and mixed with 
ashes. A Bunnese proclamation was thereupon issued to the follow- 
ing effect. 

“ The Superintendent in his tour to the Forests, having on the 
22nd 'February 1856 arrived at Kyouktalone, bo accordingly proceeded 
to establish a teak plantation of fourteen feet square near the Goung- 
gwai’s house, and having placed him in charge of it, pai'ties are warn- 
ed from molesting it under pain of being prosecuted.” 

23?*d February . — We went down the choung through a thriving 
teak forest, ‘and after ten miles walk halted at Pyiiibone, a village 
often houses, situated along the bank of the plasliy Kawleya. The 
numerous reeds and shrubs fringing the tributaries of this stream 
gave a feature of loneliness to the prospect, which required the 
strength of association to relievo. Numerous were the tracks of tigers 
on their arenaceous beds, which from such tokens must be very com- 
mon, although they are seldom seen, and ! learnt, seldom do harm. 

In this day’s march, I observed three stages of vegetation peculi- 
arly marked. First was a real forest with large trees of Careya arho- 
rea, Lag^rstramia, Dalbcrgia, Grewia spectabilk, and O. Hook- 
erii, \ also came across much underwood, in many places, which 
appeared to be impassable. 

Next, and intermediate were found growths of smaller or under- 
sized, trees of vomica, Photinia seratifolia, Lagerstreemia 

regina, and Mangifei'a indica. 

Lastly, the whole extent of country around Pyiuhone village 
seemed to be a general level, overgrown hero and there with elephant 
grass, forming a marshy land watered by the Kawleya, whoso 
slimy banks were covered with sedges and other noxious weeds, evin- 
cing in their very form their sickly nature, and indicating by their 
numerous but sickly twigs and branches, how much they require the 
vivyfying influence of the sun, and of a purer atmosphere. However 

place’may be adapted for rice cultivation, it appeared to me Ito 
been sbn^^ by teak, in feict, the other trees partook of the 
CuabtV..^!^^ A mSTSllV and lunfflv eoimtrv IiIta PirinlinnA tira 
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flight export intormUtent and remilt^'iit fevo.M to prevail •’ tliroiiglioiit 
tl4o year, t]io plienoniena of Uioso disoiiaos Witjg in goiicrtil ascribed 
l« tbeactioti on l:lie srsUnn cd’ deraviHl vogotjillij matter. 

The first thing I hat stribjs a stranger on arriving at tliis.placOf 
ir; the complexion ot* the inhal)itaii{.s. 'i'liey have a slrari§c, unearthly, 
ytdlow tinge, with sunken eves and a shin veiled form, facta wliicli 
speak more than volumes for the pernicious etTecits of marsh miasma. 

I‘ c!vt*r and ague liave set their seal oh almost every face, and with so 
indi lilde a mark, that they are easily disliugui.sliod and pointed out from 
uny oth<‘r villagc^jN. improvements in agi’icullure, especially drainage, 
will eeitainly banish tiiese dis<!ases where they arc now endemic. • 

^Uh Fehriumj , — (^ur road lay through thick long grass, Jii 
which wo were completely buried, and the lieavy sand and marshy' 
swamps rendered tlic marcli om« of moi*e tljau usual toil. Oyr guides 
pi ungixl into the jungle, loading us* tli rough paths utterly invisible, 

IV ml the noise they made as they crackled the thickets, wene all the 
iudicatioiis we had of our route. The verdant curtains of the grass 
jungle — which \vc thrust aside in Order’ to pass — closed immediately 
behind each of us, leaving the stragglers to discover our courso by 
the disturbed waving of the grass, and the voices of the guides. But 
for tlie butfaloe traivks with which the place is furrowed, and x^hich 
are (ixccediiigly perplexing to- the bewilderoil traveller, we might have 
imagined that no human creatures hut ourselves traversed this laby- 
rinth during this year, whore, more than once, the giikhs mistook the 
way, to our infinite dismay and discomfort. Tiieso thick bushes 
would, in the courso of a lew years, rcjidcr the roads impasgable, and* 
the forest impenetrable, but the natives take*a wise precaution year 
ill ter year, to set fire to [hem. 

I observed* this day about tvvo miles distance from Dike-ou 
village, Haines offiri', IVom vvhich enormous clouds of •smoke issued, 
ami advancing rapidly into the fields, penetnili ug, Vilhout any resis- 
laiico — the thick jungle, and leaving behind t horn heaps of ashes 
and cinders.' This speclncle has in ii Bomothivig veiy grand and 
awful, especially during the iiiglit. ^ A cracklii^g frame bursting forth 
in torrents, and rising as it wm’o to the clouds; a black and thick 
»moke bordering the horizon, and adding to the obscurity; the 
powerful elfects of the light, and the paleAess of the moo»> are all 
objects which, when contrasted, present a scene sublime in tl^e extreme 
but tcrriblo to the imagination. The animals fly to every quarter, some 
l>c‘come a' nroy to the Humes, and thoir lamentable cries are heard at 

N 
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a distaijrc, Croatia" (onur and cvemvlioro ; t1ioii"h (}»<• vil- 

lagers take cSre to provido for thoirown safotv, it s()inotrna>s liappoaing 
Uiat tlio whole of tbeir hoascs are consumed ui the gencv.'il eoiilhi- 
gration. . 

Through (ho greater part of this clay’s advance, enltlvntion of 
apy kind was in visible. I’lpe plains of l>iUe-on are, for the most part, 
of a black, thick, ami very friable soil, us wc‘II as exbaustless A'rl ility 
III certain latitude!^ it is the best soil for ric(^ and maiw, ihongli they 
rear Sacrhuivm sponlnitanu of astonishing lu ight and lii.\nriane(». i\»i 
exact account of the .si/c? and rankness of the wo<‘ds, flowering, 
plants:, and grass on the richer plains, would seem to those who 
have not seen them, nu idle exaggeratio»i. 'i’liey indeed impress 
thci eye as a dead level, hut still have their slight inclinations 
and depressions, wliore Iheir Svaters are arrested and carried olT ; 
yet from llio iimneii'^e ameimt of vegetation, and from tin? geniality 
of their sur/uce wherever lliey arc* considerahly f‘\tonsiv(\ they have? 
ponds which fill from the ehoungs and from rains, and are somc'timc's 
exhausted during the intense heat of^Muivli and April ]>y eva|>orati()n. 
These ponds, or as they are called inm by the llnrmese, are connected 
with the choungs, and are filled in the season of high water with 
fish of various kinds, and as tlie waters subside, and their coiincjcting 
coursffs with the clioung become dry, the fishes are taken by the? 
tJovernment intfiamai for making salt fish, vffffpee Ac. Ac. During 
the curing and mnvinnicJiirlng seiison the place becomes a source of 
j.x)llution to the atinos]diCi’o ; hence these plains, beautiful as they 
sfiem to theVye, and extraordinary as arc? their fertility, are very uii* 
javorahle in point of salubrity. 

Tlie iiim of the place abound with excellent fish of various kinds,- 
yiz. two or tlirec species oiOpldocephdm, PemnrCy Oohms tjinrm, 'Sotop- 
Urm Kaplral^* ClurUvi piuiclatm, Ahramh, MasiaccmbtdifSi 

Cirnuiia cidahum and (*tjpnnm rohila, 'J’hc last named is generally 
smoked and dried in large quantities for exportation.* I have seen 
no snakes about t]»o place, but the villagers assured mo that both 
venemous and iiniocuous serpents abound. 

Wo came to Dike-ou village alJbut 10 a. m. after having accom- 
plished a journey of eight miles. I made acquaintance with a Ta- 
lien doctor named On ShWv Moung, who bad been a resident hero 
for many years, and had extensive professional practice, almost all 
the inhabitants of the Bawnee distiict patronising him. 1 had, at 
first, h^pod to hftve ghtlix^red ii'om biih seme inteicsiing particularly 
relating to the country in w hich he bad taken up his abode, but I 
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foimd him so cxcf'f'Jingly i^ororaat, tiiut all attempts to ohUiti ill- 
lonnatioii froiri liiia was porleetl^^^ ii-;de.^;s. lie did uul, liowetcr, liiil 
. tu make iim iieipiainted with the high opinion he ontiTtaincd of liiH 
own iihilitios in the healing uvt. -Among oilier wonderful cures which 
ho pvctoiidcd t() have eirectod, ho told me. t hat lie had iniiny times 
stopped the progress of ChoUo’M, 'and ihjit, to the enieaey of his 
medicines, liis patients Juul always reeovcied. "J’hf; cMerior of this 
disciple of 1vs(mlapius indicated that lie had made a small fortuii^j 
by liis professkni, as Uoi vory name of physician ,.SVn’-//o^///.to/, inspir(‘S 
thenatives with a dt'givoof respect, wlii 'li always torn to the advaiitago 
of those who hear it. 'i'.oe imptirturbahlo a;.v.i.irance wiih wliieh *11106(3 
learned personag(\s deliver their opinions, and their drugs, make 
thorn easily pass I'O* supo'uatural beings, ;;iiled v.ltli the niysterioJi.s 
faculty of di.scOY(*ring and curing c\V'ry kind of disease .that Ilesli 
is heir to. 

25//i IVoi'attrif , — Wo wore; occupied tliis day iu examining llie 
ohstruetiou in the clmuug of this place. The biuilis arc iKutUof 
high nor steep, and almost the v^lioia hod is occupied by water to 
the depth of two or three feet, and tin; eunx'iit slov/. They are 
j)artially (.‘logged up with braindies aa.l trunk') of trees, which had 
Jalleii in from liinc to tii,ua, as well as t.he (*ik'r..'aeli!nent vd’ bushes. 

Tile banks of the eboung are c omposiui of light .loam and sand, 
undiscovered with .jungle trees. A variety of inclerwood is also 
intersp(;r.sed, and forms an almo.si; iinpemdrable thicket for sumo 
iriiles on both sides. During the rains, the (.houng on that part, aa 
Wi‘11 as lower down, overflows and Umds to fructify (so I was told) 
tin; soil within its roach. Wo were very* niucii annoyed during 
tlie (Excursion, with the sting of a species of called by the Ihii- 

ines(; !cfmjlr,i. These little creatures coustriiet tlioir nests on lrc(;s, 
and to j)uuisli them for their boldness, our peons pulled them down and 
made a least of them with a veiigeaiicv?. 

2G'A j'/'hnianj . — rroceeded in a X. E. direction, find after a 
joimic;y^ of twelve miles, \vc eiicamp(3d by the side of a Kyotmg not 
far from »Sanpliai village, not bcdiig able to ford llic river, as iu 
many places it was deep, and the road lieavy, as to render it 
necessary to deviate considerably from the liigliway. In one of thcs(j 
swamps I found Ki/inphcc^c rubra with rose colored flowers,^ iu abiind- 
aiicc. The natives are very fond of the roots of this plajit, which 
they eat green. The seeds, when intended for exportation, ar^ 
dried. 

The rhoungyee of the Kyouiig, iu the covu'sc ^ a cauTCTsation 
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- tvhich Hi*. . Brandis and inj’solfhad with him, appeared anxious*. to 
know the reason why the former wore spectacles, i^marking with 
a. grin that it was surely not on account of old age. 1 explained , tt 
as well, as I could, and he seemed greatly pleased with the ingenuity 
displayed in •rectifying shortsightedness. Nothing, however, would 
fiatisiy him until he had iried them on, but being an elderly man, 
he could not, as w'as to be expected, see any Ihin^ with them. 

It would be difficult to give a just idea of the richness and beauty 
of the environs of Sanpliai village, and the Kyoung contiguous to it. 
It is dlstinguislied for rice fields and the excellent roads cut 
through them. A cluster of tamarind and mangoe trees decorate 
this charming landscape with their thick foliage ; numerous bnf 
falocs were grazing in the plain; a crowd of pcoidc were occupied 
in their diirorcnt labors ; and the finest and most exquisite sky crowiu 
ed tlic smiling scene. The surrounding villages are easily distinguish- 
ed by thc.,thick tufts of trees which encircle them, and the eminences 
on which they are generally situated, to secure them from inundation. 
Thus elevated above the rest of the country, they overlook the rich 
harv'cst when it is covered, and judging from the congenial air of tran- 
quillity and happiness, their inhabitants are sensible of the abundance 
which reigns around tliem. One circumstance alone seems to throw 
a shade over the picture, and it is the unfortunate necessity which coih- 
pcls the villagers every evening to gather tljoir Hocks together, and shut 
them cither in the interior of the village, or close to their houses, to 
secure them from tlic iiocLunial attacks of baffiiloc stealers, or Ktoay- 
thalms. 

^Ith February, — At 2 a. ni., w’c were again in motion. A beauti- 
fully bright and clear consteJlatcd sky enabled us at the comincnccmont 
of our march, to pick our w^ay wrtii some feelings of ‘security. At day 
break we found that we were on the Shoay Gyeen road, wnich, in obe- 
dience to the capmeious indentations of the country, was scrpciitiue. 
Few high roads in the Sittang valley arc more hivored than this ; few , 
at any rate, combine in themselves three such elements of natural 
beauty. T&e . taut ememhk of this scene w as truly enchanting, and 1 
consider it worthy of the pencil of ’the greatest artist ; the Sittang river 
on one -aide in all its majesty, the Shoay-Gyeeu mountains on the other 
with the soft gradatiom^ on their wavy eminences aa they lap one over 
the other, and overhead, the splendor of the rising sun. The Burmese, 
indeed, liave done what they could nut to disparage, if not ^to Vie 
with nature. NumeroqiP villages, some gracefully located on the 
shore/' eomeiahuost washed over by the silvery waters of the Sittang; 
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others, strctcliijig towflrds the north extending Into the interior with, tiros 
of Uie cocoaniit {xud tielJs carpctt(5d with verdure*, and ofl whieli hnni* 
niorahle lloeks of l)uiralocs and cows; were grazing. Thus luiturc, hy pro-- 
renting this delightlul view of a ruml and pastoral rotrt'at, disjmsrd ruy 
lieart to its delights, and transported me in idea to those Iiapjy ages 
when men wore all shepherds, and^kaew noother riohes but their lluehs 
. jiud the productions of the earth. 

A great deal is said of the numerous crocoAllos {Crocodiltis vifif/a 
ris) which infest the waters of the Sittang. There arc some no doubt, 
hut a much smaller number than is gciiendly asserted. ]n proof ! 
may mentiop, that the peons who accompanied us on tlic tour 
continually in the water, and yet w c did not lose a single man ; and 1 
■vainly watched for these animals without seeing one. 

We came to Shoay-Gyeeii about t) a. in., after having travelled ten 
miles, and our entrance into a large station, where we could behold fami- 
liar faces, was truly welcome. The change from jungly ^N\aini>s and 
forest marshes, from salt fish and rice, and rice and salt Dsli, to the 
■ways and means of civilized life* yvas looked for by our whole fun ly 
with the greatest anxiety, and our sjarits rose with it. 

I partook of the hospitality of a fricml, w ho made me right w'ol- 
come to it. Accustomed as I had been to such poor food aforcmcii. 
tioned — ^all we could obtain'^ in the villages wx passed through — liaslily 
served up on some cracked dishes and plates that had escaped breakage, 
which is one of t!ie immunities of travelling, I was scarcely jui'pared, 
though 1 longed for the change to an elegantly spread table, funiislied 
with a profusion of delicate viands that would have Suited tbo Uuste ef 
the most fastidious epicure. For my part, i did juslicc to thcM epast 
set before me. 

28//i Febriiary, — Encamped at Shoay -G^^ecn, and for the time 
W'e remained, 1 rambled tlu'ough its streets and suburbs. 

The town is situateil on the right bank of the Sittang river, and 
has an extensive well built wooden pier with a handsome roof to secure 
it against the effects of the w’eathcr. In stablity and structure, I 
should think it equal to Godwin’s Wharf at Rangoon. Some of the 
principal roads arc long, wide, an3 spacious, with others crossing them 
at right angles. The kouscs arc in general more solidly built than is 
usual with the lower orders of the Burmese. Unfortunately, however, the 
ground on which the town is built is low, which subjects it to iuuudatious 
W'hcn the liver is swollen with the rains. But it seems of small mo^ 
ment to this amphibious nation. In the roai*, the ground rises to a 
cumparatiye height, aud besides ^possessing a most salubripus at- 
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mospiicro, it also alTonls a ik'li;.jhtrul viow ortho rountry. 

'I’his olovalion is now oocnpiod as a Caiitomiioiif, and it is admirably 
adHpled lor tho ])iir|x»sc. Tho private rcsidoncos ol* otlaji* classes 
sUvrouiRl it and haxa? gardens altachod to them. 

At one period tlje lo'A'ii of Slioay-tJyeen was very populous, but 
for many years ju’ovious to bur takl\ig possession of it, tlio population 
had niuch tlccrcascd, and at present I should estimate it at about 
eight thousand souls, exclusive of the Military and establishments. 

'J'lie liazar is pretty close to the river bank, extending in a 
long range towards the Contoninent, and contains a tolerable supj)ly 
of fo\^ls, ducks, and lisli, which are to be had at mucli lower rate» 
than can be obtaint?d at llaiigoon. A great variety of vegetables, 
indigenous or cultivated liere arc also found on sale, viz, Soiunwu 
ineloiif/eiutf, S. tj/copirsira, Uatalm edifli.% Canamlld fflndiata, Sinujds 
dirlialoma^ (Juviuhita nuLvimUy TrichosaidiiCK dntjuuuiy Ldfftnariri vidyana^ 
Moniordicit/^ vudi'diifiit, CucianU Hittinus^ Ahelynoacltwi escultnUes, and 
(Jaimciun. To tlu'st^ anay be added the Iruits of Manffi/yra indicd, 
Caricff papaya, Pddima. 2njr[fx ri(m,*Aii(intai saltcm, Zizyphm jajubn, 
(Was nurtfna, Aifacnypiii hdcyrljoliiis, Saiuloricani indirnm, PUyllun- 
ijius viid.>eli((, AuucunliutH occldi'uUdcy a apociGH of murittda, and Plan- 
'piins. 

While these sheets were going through the press, I came across 
a more datailed descripliou of the coiiiilry, contributed to the Han- 
tjaon (■hronivht, and, I hope, in giving it a move permanent place in 
lliis work, the writer will nut impute to me motives other than a 
desire to promoti; tlie iiiteresU of the provinces wlilcli is mainly tho 
object of my present woiTv. 

“ Shoay tiyeen, in the rdrmaii language means, tho '* Goldm 
Ji/m-,” from tho fact that its sands are full of line particles of gold — 
for which at &rtain seasons the Buniicse wash*^but wliolber tlio 
precious deposits J'opay is a matter of doubt. The j iver at tliis station 
narrows — and is not so densely w'ooded as either u]) or down the 
stream — From the river, as usual in all Birrmaii villages, rows of 
Jiouses ebivated some feet above tlip ground line its banks, and arc 
scattered among masses of trees — while in tlie distance, and rising above 
the trees, we sec the picturesque dome-shaped spires of a few pagodas — 
and tho no Jess picturesque roofs of Phoungyee houses, which in their 
architectarc (if 1 may call it such) greatly remind me of the houses 
in Switzerland — There are the tine wharfs built on the beach (ono 
by a native) v. bicli give something of an Kiiropeaii air to the river’s 
eidc. To the il. the river which gives its name to the siation 
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fillls- into tin* main stroain — flowiiifj i](»\vii from llu* disfnnf liiiK Tlift. 
♦Stocliiifle lie*? MboiU a milo inland,* on » 0 oniHl, ifio wjdk rr<»m' 

tJio nv('i’'s Lank, to it; tln'ongli tho Laxar, (wlioro two lino opoir 
Jnark(^ts aro Luiltj is very prottv — you purss along a goo<l road^ j'aisod 
above tho levrl of tko auiTouialing country, Ly a pagoda (ir so, wiilr 
those amchfiift ligures at tlu; cntmiH'e, "Nvljri b so fon*il»ly rcmiiul tlie- 
spectator of the spl)iii\'(is and (Irilfins of niicii'iil fOgy])!:. 'i’ho stockade 
is far from a good dofcnce — being built on low ground— but it lias 
boon iinpw)ved since our occupation — by a low long )»arapt^t wall 
to tile W. Hanked by a three gun Bastion — From this wall you look 
down, on a wild extent of jungle — tlic fitting luuint of 1.ig(‘rs 
and other wild animals. It is at present oi-cupiofl Lv many otlirers — 
tlie artillery laying licre and ihedith GreJia<li<‘rs (N. 1.) just arrived 
— I'lioro aro two gates to it, and the whole is surroundod l»y a 
trencli. 

t)n tlif* rising ground outside tbf^ st.»x*kiidi» lo tb<^ I’l. (and 
the ground gradually vises to tb(! Mast, till it, joins the distant liills) 
on a fine open apace, cleared for th<5 purj>4)so. : tlu^ Xow Murop<*an bar- 
backs &c. are built in cchellon. Tlio site is excellent — coiiuuaiuling 
ns it does the 1^’owii of Shoay-G^^ecii, and Stockade ; and 1 cannot help 
rcinarkiiig that it shows liUlc judgment on the part of the Burmese 
to have built their stockade so low, while a Hue coniTuaiiding site lay 
4?lo.se at baud — and which only required cb^aririg — to tbo E. stretch 
out vast jungles bounded by fine bold and clearly d<'fined hills. To 
the N. a low level plain with a jungle strehdiing out hi th6 distance. 
There aro (as wliorc aro thcro not in Bnruiah • ) some* very hcauliful 
walks and views in Shoay-Gyeen — one only I sliall mention. It is to the 
S. E. the road* in this direction (passing the Commissioner s house,) 
at first w’iuds along under an avenue of trees, which at times break 
out into glades and vistas — with a few dilapidated Pagodas and 
Phoungyee liouses on each side of it — ^asyou gain an elevation the scene 
to the right is really beautiful — and I would almost at times fancy 
myself looking down on some wild scene in the Highlands of Scotland 
—steep banks descend at whose foot runs along the golden stream 
of the clear and sparkling Shoay Gyeeii — while the eyo wanders over 
th e rich and luxuriant foliage of a dense jurl^lo— of underwood and 
forest trees ; the whole bounded by piiiple or dark green hills, with 
jagged summits in some pails clothed in foliage and relieved against 
tJie deep blue sky — but oftener hid in mist or encircled with light 
fleecy clouds— It is a scene never to be forgotten. And it is thus 
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sowje vi^jmwfor days; siaf weeks, of 

VrftlonVtoil, aiid * '» • ' ' • 

' Tigors soiiKl.imes pay tm “a vtsi^— one 'wai^ ftliot lately and' 
i^nother fnino down and kilbd a* l»itl1odi---and then »iad© off, bwt 
tlteagh 1 m' was waited for and shot at on Lis return next evening,, he 
fsoape<L 

At present we have Living here. 

• A wing of 11. IVi 's 35ih Kegimenti. * 

■ • A wing of the .‘JUh Grenadiers (N. I.) and who lateh’’ relieved 
the ISlh N. L 

{^art of a Company of Madras Arty, the K. •2nd Daltalion. 

I luwo given but a brief and eonciso dosiiription ofShoay-Oj^ecn — 
iif I said~merelY to'serve as an introduction to more stirring matter.” 

c 

* . Fchruary, — We quitU*d Shoay-G^’eon at clay break with 

nn addition to the elephants supplied us l)y the Commissariat at 
.Hangoon. * This animal had a small boll strung to its neck, the 
sound, of which was deep toned and hannonioivs. It might be heard 
at. a considerable distance, and produced a very pleasing cUbct among 
the w-oods. Tlio utility of this onmmeiit sufiituently aceounta for 
its adoption. The bcdl servos to keep a party together which accident 
might otherwise separate in the interminable forests. 

Tlic country through which we passed w as mucli embellished by 
a profusion of jungle trees, and, at the commcucemont of the march, 
by noble clumps of bamboos. It was, indeed, a, noble forest ; almost 
every vario/y of the finest timber the CQujitry produces stood inter- 
spersed, such as DaJher^ia, Melieoca trijuffa, Pent^xptera arjuana, Pu 
f^lahra, Odum wodicr, Acacia stipulata, Lagevstroimia rcgnia, Inga acylo- 
carpa, &c. The two last were of, frequent occurrence and appeared 
to me to be the only timber felled here for the Shoay-Gyoen market. 
A good garnishing of Careya arborea and Melanorrha:a iisitata marked 
the quality of the ground, and SincA nos nimwnka wdth a short, crook; 
ed^ thick trunk, irregularly branched, and overloaded with fruits, 
added to the picturesque effect. The lov4 ground between th!0 Sit: 
tang river and a low ridge of hiHs w^as covered with bamboos,, jdca- 
cia Biiptdata and Lagersirmiia regina also grow luxurian^y there^ 
though very little of th^ underwood had been cleared by the fire. 

The ridge of hills ipentioncd abpvie said to bo metalliferous. 
4>n a hasty examin^ion, I fognd it principally cpmpQscd of grqy iron 
#tone resemblii^g kya, in the spaccii ’^tween % i^pite, great t^ocks 
pf which appeqred on theto. 
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diit||||ilUghgnMjwigV vbieh, having Noentljr iifiM, 
iitaAM |lii»{Auuit«-»4w piriats of whoae ««re Wjr 

ibn^ag ottrooaelj umptoasaat and area dangeewa,' ' . 

'Wa eaaia to Bawhaiah at 1 ia» It is a small wretchod lo^ , 
lag vfllagB. lln inhabitants oomplained sjullj of the miaoldcf ' doM < 
to their crops hj vBd hogs {Sm mdkm), a great part of which was 0014 * ' 
lletefy destroyed. The villagers were miserably clad, and exhiUted* 
AtheriigliaOf astrome poverty. The site on which tbe village la 
bailt, on a ohdang of the same name, being lately cleared, none.of^ the 
hooCM ware quite finished. Nothing can be more difieront firom 
Ranphsi ].tain than the appearance of the country thus far. Not’ 
in natural featnres, for U ei^ys the ^vantages of climate and sml 
perhaps even in higher d^eo», if net equal— but tbe miser]' and po* 
verty of the people, the oppression under which they had been bmved 
down under the former Government, and the almost total neglect of 
cultivation, are beyond, descripti^. Nature must be callod. into 
benefidid exercise by the industiy m man, and the population of *tiud 
country is unable and dUitioUned to avail itself of the natural advau*,, 
tages it possesses. We saw nothing hut hamlets, very fow inhabitants* 
and Boaroely auy horned oottie afosr we left Sboay Gyeen. 

lit* Jlareb.— Crossed the Bawkatah choung which was about 
twenty yazda in breadth ; ita banks were most abundantly omamentad 
witit trees af Siditt, and several cucurbitaeeous plants wore ala* 
found sown. „ t? « 

’ During the journey, we met a namber of ^boUoeke* prooeedtag to 
8bMy>Oyeen laden witii merchandise, and near to them a etill greater 
somhm ot eetfle bebaging to Shan Merchants, grating in the field. 
These people repair sonually, in the dry seseon- to w tmritary* 
birijdiPg with titem stick lac, bee's wax. varions dryp, gums, mw tilkt 
laequqred wars, ready mads clothes, ooaaistiiig of Chisese paatakoM 
si^ jackets, (he kttar being ctu^ed wtih ecttoa and vamialted jtd 
bladk : oBioast. joggres in eakee,' ponies, stick Ito ia> however* 
the principBl srtitik The retariiB*a»book8utaliii,dtySdi,ftyq{Me, 
oelt. fte. • # . < ' 

theooiii^/we travt^td^ag fonats ct^M 

•oixed kkidi^and paddjr Soldi. Thafi^w dompritod, jlwefo Btriish* 
gtqwing ctykM* , JEM 


;jW eeattored ; 

1 . -W , 
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tb 9 meridian, and took up pur quarters for tbo niglit in a amall aajai. 
The Panloung mountains stood before us, presenting one of the most 
magnificent eights. There arose a perpendicular cliff in all the majesty 
and suldimity of its desolation ; there another sprang forward as in the 
Tezy act of losing its balance, and about to precipitate itself upon the 
Tale below ; while a thousand other objects, grotesquely and fantas* 
ticallj arranged, and all shaded in the skj-bound perspective by the 
blue ridge-like brow far beyond Panloung, constituted a kind of chao- 
tic space where nature seemed to have indulged in her wildest cap. 
rices. 

i2nd March. — At this place scanty supplies were obtained, scarce* 
ly sufficient for the day. There was fetid water in a neighboring 
well, and boughs hardly enough for our elephants, and we were 
therefore glad to leave Kwai-ta-lien, and entered an extensive plain of 
which the vegetation was peculiarly pleasing. Fine grass of various kinds, 
with Mimosa of different species peeping their beads through them^ 

bushes of Acacia^ Bauhinia^ Combretum, and Cactus, clothe the 
eoil which is formed of slate clay. ^ traversed the district iu a cheer- 
ful frame of mind, and Koon-choong-wah village — situated on the Bit- 
tang river — ^received us hospitably. As we entered, there were a 
bevy of women and girls ** iu the garb of Eve '* and in open day, turn" 
bling and splashing in the water, enjoying themselves like ducks in 
a puddle. They were in no degree disconcerted, and joked in perfect 
innocence and unconsciousness of perpetrating an impropriety. Thf 
passers bjr appeared to take it as a matter of course. 

Many of the gardens about Koon-choung-wah village, exhibited 
proofs of industry, intelligence, and consequently success, fiur beyond 
what might have been expected from the almost total previous neglect, 
aud I will add, invaluable appendage to a poor man's house* I was 
informed that it was long before a due sense of its importanoe could 
be instilled : the example of a few better informed on this subject^ 
but above all the frequent landing of Europeans at this place, pa 
their way to Toung-hoo, has opened the eyes of all the villagers to the 
advantages of a garden, which has now begun for the most part to abound 
in Tamarindus indica, Carica paj^aya, Mang\fera indica, ArtoearpuM 
integnfoUus^ Plantams, Annfdias sativus, Solantm mdongena, 8. ly* 
eepemea, Baphanm L, vulgaris, Trichosanihst 

miguim/Momordiea chairing Luffa pentandta, L. dscandra, AUium 
iotivum! A. cepa, Sinaydgiff^tma, Phassclus mungo, Zea mays, 
mvjn and Ifibiscm I ^ ^ 

reiem- 
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Uiog, ftxid i think m' good as our English euANxit. ltd liati^^d taaia 
is Ohinhomg^ii may be also nsed for tarts. 

Besides the abo7o» I was Tery mndbi gratified to aee the dark 
leares of Punka granatum with its deep vermillion blossoms*, int^^ 
twined with its fairer neighbors, the CUru$ atirantiwnu and C* bergamid 
with rich ambrosial blossoms which filled the atmosphere with 
a laxary of odour* Behind them rose the Inga higemina a leguminous 
plant~afforditig a thick beautiful shade, over which peeped the sleh< 
der and graceful ^nda with branches terminating in a large 
panicle of deep yellow blossoms, making altogether a charming picture. 

Since we left Pegu city to this day, the following formatidn of 
Forests was noted by me. 

Lst. From Phrawgyee village to Ma-ou-dan, Yindike, an un- 
described species of DcJhergia^ appeared to be the most prevalent; it 
also inhabited — almost to the exclusion of other trees — the tracts from 
Eyouktalone to Dike ou. It was, however, seldom observed* to attain 
a very large size, and generally exhibited a girth of from two to 
three feet in circumference. It yi^ds timber of a black color, of ex- 
treme closeness of grain and density of structure, with a specifio 
gravity that it will not float, and might be tried for gun-carriages ot 
for mechanical purposes, where strength is required and great friotion 
to bo resisted. 

3/id. The tree which yields the wood oil.' — Dtpterocarpus tur^ 
himtvs — ^showed a second forest type from Ma-ou-dan to the Bawnew 
forests. The timber affords good scantling for house building, btxfc 
the Burmese prefer it usually to make up tbpir canoes. It may W 
taiy well used for house posts if carefully preserved from moisture. 

3rd. Iron .wood — Inga zgloqgrpa — exceeded in number ks 
associates from Shoay-Oyeen town to Bawkatab, with a ’^rth of from 
fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter. It is the Pyin-Kadoe of 
the Burmese. It was iu great demand at Shoay-Gyoen when I wai9 
kdt therd Inga is impervious to white ants, and, from what was 
said by Dr. McClelland, appears well adapted for spars for naval 
posmy if hot too heavy. 

4th. Frons Ehtu-ta-lden to l^bon-cboong-vrah village, Aedcid 
Smssa'mA the most common. It hr' easily^ distinguished from its 
forest companions on account of its clean trunk ctf font fc^ eight feet 
rohnd, being of straight and lengthy growth, and Would ftinfisb valttr 
able limber for house posts or olhef economical pui^sOs; it 
dholes timbot df d^da^ clDlori ha^. It U efiaaf 
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j|cteristic of a peculiar soiL This tree is sur*^ io b# fouii J whcf^var 
the land is l6w, and liable to inundation. 

Srd March. — Ha ving proceeded in a N. W. direction for fifteen 
nnlcs,' we baited at Tha-nat-pin-zaik village. . A firnall teak forest oc- 
curred in our route, containing about fi% full sized and a great number 
of young trees, growing alQUg with Dillcnia aiigusta, D. scahmy Jvga 
aylorarjid^ Pentaptera arjaana, P. glnhra, Gmellna arhorea, Careya aiba- 
Tea, Terminalia chchuh, Elaodendron wtrgrifolia, Slnjchms mLXVcyinica^ 
JLngerstreeyyiia regina, Walutra piscidia, Biirrmgtonia acutmigyda, Boni’ 
box peniandray Conocarjnis rohusUtSy Ptcroapennnvi aceroidts. P. $iib- 
acerifylium, Micro hena spectahilisy Odina wodier, Anfidesma paniculata, 
two species of Biguonia njid iJalbergia, 

But, whelber from llio facilities aflbrded" for the removal of teak, 
it is of a small size, AvliiJ St the foregoing trees, e-Kcept Dalbergi a and 
StrychnoSy* all largo timber, rivalling the teak itself in magnitude, and 
far outnumbering it in qnan ity. 

A few miles before w’o reached Tha*nat-pin-zaik, we came to a bor. 
der of low land between high and lavf' w’at<?r marks. I was infonned 
that this spot, daring the rains, is covered wdth several feet of water. 
The humid eff.icts of those inundations no doubt remain long after 
the \vator$ have subsided, and the exliahitiotis — from the power of tha 
vertical sun — generate diseases wliose effects are exhibited in tho 
pale yellow complexions of the iiiliabitauts. Behind this spot, at the 
distance of above five hundred yards, there arc low, level, swampy 
savanaalis, formed by the rains, wdiicli arc prolonged in the direction’ 
of the coast, witli a depth more or less considerable acc/)rding to tho 
distance of the hills, with wild sugarcane, .Arums, Pan- 

tederiasy Pihia Htrnti/uliriy and other aquatic plants. The uncultivated 
Arimsy and the succulent stems of, a variety of the .last named are 
among the mo^ frequent vegetables to bo met with in our bazare, 
which, in other Asiatic countries, would hardly be deemed esculent 
at all. 

The stagnant waters in these swamps, unshielded from the 
action of the sun by the forest, render them still more deleteri- 
ous by being filled with trunkj, leaves, branches of decaying 
pees and all kinds of putrid vegetation, and becomf laboratories of 
paiasma, and generate on every* side the seeds of disease. 

4th M?.rch.— Wc came to Joobin village at 10 a, m. after having 
met on our way a small forest of teak trees with abundance of seed- 
lings growing on beds of sand resting on laterite. Throughout 
this day Vjouj^y the country oontinued to improve; and ^though. 
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tmifcli ovcrniti with jiinglo» oiIm*d «mp!e * evidonc# of fcrlili^* 
Joebin village is fortifitd on *all .skies by bamboo*!spikea, owing 
to frequent attacks of dacoits in 4854. It is gracefully Luilt qjy 
a lofty niound which shows it to advantage, and has a few 'houses 
situated in gardens and imbedded in groves of trees of •Alangifcra indir 
Cfif Artocarpiis integrifolluSt liinu^rindus judicUf Carica popaga, and 
Plantains in its environs, contributed^ not a little to its pretty aj)- 
pcarance. 

Our Goung-gwai, on being asked to procure us some baskets 
of rice, assured me that he could not to do so, as the villagers alw*ays 
depended on the Kiircens of the neigliboring hills for tlic article.# Tliis 
Btiiking circumstance is of much importiinco, a.s it proves that iu 
hilly regions naturally of an inforior fertility, and some of which 

are even absolutely sterile, or placed sunder the influence of a climate 

* * 

little favorable to the vt^getation of Cermlia, human labor Inal so far 
succeeded in mitigating the rigor of it, and that the soil natural- 
ly ungrateful and meagrely endowed, had become by ijul\istry 
amazingly improved by the perseverance of the hill tribes. The fact 
is, the bounties of nature are only of real utility to man (as in the 
case above cited) in proportion as he renders them his own by exer- 
tion and ingenuity. 

The cultivation alluded to is of the rudest kind. A spot is 
cleared by felling the trees iudiscriminately at the commencement of 
the dry season, and after exposing them to the sun till llie approach 
of the succeeding rains, they are conflagrated. The arshes produced 
go to enrich the soil. The Kareens follow rigorously^ this practice of 
their forefathers, and resi.st with characteristic obstinacy all attempt 
at innovation. They are too poor or ignorant to look out either for 
new methods of cultivation or new’articles of commerce. They are 
contented with the means of existence, but the cfrcasional labor 
which they will go through — more particularly in •bearing heavy bur- 
dens across the mountains, is astonishing. 

6th March. — Examined the rapids in the Koon choung. The 
water was bounding onw^ards ,with resistless speed, and as it 
dashed against the rocky obstructions — being lashed into foam 
and gleaming with Silvery brightness wherever touched by the 
sun’s rays. These falls may have been 'formed by ^ earthquake 
i^otion ; the convulsion must have been terrible, since they^ are vast 
rocks apparently tom from the mountain, and strewed on the bed of 
the stream? the ti'ophics, as it were, of its victory. 
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I hare venturo*! to express the above opinion because^ in reading 
over the liarrtftives of earthquakes at* large, we are coiistautljr assured 
« of mountaius being removed from one place to anoiher^pf their 
sides being detached and rolled, or conveyed into the streams, vast* 
angular, and without order of the heatls of the largest trees being 
bent downwards ; — of valleya being obliterated ; of the coarse of ther 
livers being altered, springs and §)antaiu3 sprouting up, iissaros and 
chasms of vast deptli and extent being formed with smoke and flama 
issuing from them, and of lakes formed where none previously existed# 

To open a passage to float the timber from the higher forests of 
tliis district, it would be advisable to apply the explosive force of gun- 
powder to rend these rocky boulders. I have not the least doubt but 
tliat they cun be overcome by a small outlay. Why should it not 2 
I recollect reading of immense excavations having been made upon 
the groat canal in Sweden. In France also, a tunnel of considerable 
length was jtmde. Indeed, in ail of these works, in road making, and 
ill many otlier undertakings intimately connected with the prosperity 
of commerce, the extension of the arts, or domestic comforts and na* 
tioual importance, it is most evident that, but for the simple process 
of applying the extensive force of gun-powder, we must have been 
deprived of innumerable advantages and accomodations. 

Cth March. — We proceeded to examine the Koon forests. A 
short distance from Joebin village we passed over a low ground of 
jight and sandy soil, thinly dotted with teak, and an occasional tres^ 
oi Dipterocarpm turbmatiis, Tliis spot W'as evidently cultivated som^ 
years back, but i^ow it lias reverted to its original type — jungle ; and« 
according to the affii-mation of the Goung-gwai, contains no wat«r 
during the dry season, but in the rains it fills and finds on exit into 
the Koon choung. 

A range of hills commenced half a mile from Joebin village, ex- 
hibiting all the appearance of original character. Some hoaiy points 
were seen to shoot boldly ; one might fancy, looking down, to see that 
all went right among the junior branches. This range, at first low, 
of a sandy kind of slate clay — ^increatees gradually from eight to eleven 
hundred feet ; the higher hills being composed of the ordinary soft 
slaty rock. In the low range, I remarked teak to be the prevedliag 
tree, a greater portion of it was from six to eight feet in circumference# 
with its long cylindrical trunk of from fifty to one hundred feet in 
height to the branches# From its straight growth, and the number of 
fine young trees and ^-sown seedUxigs; I coaisideiF thiir iai^ tbe unm 
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locftlitj for forming a nursoiy, or estaHlOjing teak pTan- 
tations. A large stock of bamboos — exceeding fifty foJt in boigbt-* 
also occupied by -fcr the greatest space, while tbo density of tbe^f^ 
fd^ade precluded, iu a great measure, the vigorous growth, if 
not extermination, of young trees and seedlings. This is a question 
of great importance with reference to prospective nurseiug opera- 
tions. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, whenever I found a great 
number of fine, vigorous, and healthy full-grown teak trees sun ounfhd 
with bamboos, I saw very few seedlings near them, and the^;e on examina- 
tion turned out to be of very misemble growth, their process having 
apparently been vitiated. Thus, we have a strong proof of the in- 
aptitude of teak to propagate itself when deprived of the access of tho 
sun, and the impingement of the rair# and dew. But, on tlio other 
band, where these batmboos had been cleared, in other localities, I 
found teak trees shedding their representatives around therp, of vary- 
ing height, and showing by their presence that they have fuliilled 
the full extent of their obligatious towards propjigation. I aui of 
opinion, that the only rational explanation of seeds refusing to ger- 
minate must be attributed, as 1 have said before, to the crowded com- 
pany of Btiiliag underwood and bamboos, as well as the deprivation 
of the genial warmtli of the sun and the baptismal of tlie rain and 
dew. 

From the facts above stated, and my experience of the last year* 
it is 0 bvious that iu the growth and production of teak plants, un- 
natural and diseased actions take place from the presence of shade. 
Experiments have shown, that the trunk and* foliage* of plants emit 
oxygen when under the influence of light, and that, when removed to 
a dork situation,* carbonic acid is evolved ; and it is therefore apparent 
that a species of respiration is carried on in vegetablcst Of the evils 
attending crowded jails and populous cities much has been written 
and said, and to judge of the baneful effects on tho human constitu- 
tion, I need only compare the healthy peasant of a village with the 
eickly inmates of a dungeon or of emaciated cltuiens, and may it not 
be 80 with Tectona gravdu ? * 

The other trees that kept company with the tealc of these forests 
were 1 j Dalbergia*, d, Inga xglocarpa: 3 , Melifioca tr^uga ; 4 , Pent€h 
ptera a^jmna ; 5 , P. glabra ; 6 , WaUura pUcidia, dc, dc, ^ The leaves 
oT numbers one, two, and three were thinner on the branches, and 
their tinta less biilliant, and though green leaves of number six 
stti]|: i^eamed here and there ; they were fost drqppiug from the bougha. 
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»\hile those of nunjl»«rs four and tlvd were dry and sapless, erackling 
iu tlie hand uLo parclimenl. 

^ As wo approached Iho summit of the ridge on which we had' 
been gradually ascending, the ends of two vales, on both sides of the 
road, trended to* us. Their deep ravines were clothed with the most 
luxuriant green, and formed *a delightful contrast with the surrounding 
dry aspect. * 

' Here I observed Dalhergia, which bore indications of nascent 
foliago, and Diijtsrofarpus tnrhinatus also, with incipient leaves 
all growiiig wltii w’.id | lantains and Cidamus arborescent with im- 
nicns(3^1c{ivcj3. A few niijiutes bcioic the tops w'cre readied, I had 
a nol/lo prospect to the N. E., cinhraoing on both sidc*s of the 
Jvoon cho'.ing an almost unintorruptod forest. I feasted ou this 
fine view, over which the wiirni tints, of the blazing sun cast a 
magical splemlor of unspeakable elfoct. Indeed, any attempt to give 
a gnipliic dvscriptiou would degrade it, like thosij painters who bedaub, 
with new coloring, the magaUiceiit pictures of Michael Angelo ; in 
attcuipting to revive, they disfigure them, and the masterly touches 
of the Floroiitiiio disappear uud<)r the false glare of their pencils. 

After gaining the summit of the hill, we pursued a S. W. direc- 
t’on, when we came to a rivulet — one of the trjl>utane.s of the Kooii — 
a clear and cold water issuing from the rock and partook our break- 
fiist on a green sward close by. We followed the serpentin^ 
course of this rivulet for a mile, and cleared an encamping place 
oh an open space — evidently a deserted toungya — covered with 
Vtena hhnta and Triwvjitta lobata, while the jungles w'cre tangled 
with Jasniinuni syringafolium and CUtoria tematca, 

7ih March, — Encamped. 

^th March . — The soil over which we passed in our march to Min- 
laK village wa4 rich and fertile. Ail around uis seemed one wide 
garden strewed witlVgroves of trees, fields, flocks of buffaloes, and 
hamlets, teeming with abundance. I noticed that almost all the 
villages were with industrious inhabitants, busily engaged iu the 
labors of their harvest home. Oije, apparently a prosperous and 
wealthy man, who was garbed like a Bengallee, was looking over the 
laborers, giving them directions, and imparting his commands. An 
old man came up iiE^ discoursed with me at great length, and with 
most voluble lo^^ifiy-^of tho tyranny he had suffered under the 
Burmese Gov^^imt. 

■ ■ i*. ji../ '4 ' ' ^ . ' 

^ih was sorry to hear the demise of the old Phoungyee 

with whom I'isultivated a friendship last year, and who rendered ui 
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a great deal of asMStauee. His remains were deposited , in a aofBn 
ahd laid on a sort of a table richly ornamented witli flowers made of 
paper and velvet. It was kept exposed in the verandah of th^ 
Kyoang to afford an opportunity to the people of the surrbunding 
tillages to resort to the shrine to pay their homage. It is 
considered by the Burmese quite * a merit to bo a graceful weeper 
on such occasions. One of our Peons undertook to mourn for the 
deceased Phoungyee, for a trifling reward, and acquitted himself with 
much credit — ^more to the spirit than the best tragic actor. He mi- 
micked every exterior indication of grief and tho most heartfelt 
wailing, till the tears trickled in torrents down his cheeks. 

The Burmese ceremony of embalming their defunct priests re- 
minds me of the post mortetn process pursued by the ancient Egyp- 
tians of opening the dead body» takiiig*out the intestines, pickling it 
with salt-petre, and lilling the pilace with odoriferous and desiccative 
drugs and spices to prevent its piirtrifying. It appears to have been 
a metaphysical notion inculcated by their religion, that the soul 
continued with the body. There* naturally followed an affectionate 
desire to do every thing that living creatures can suppose acceptable, 
and it was essential to this gratification that tho body should be pre^ 
served in the most perfect manner possible. This is not, however, 
the case with the Burmese ; they preserve the remains of their priests 
to give them time to make preparations for blowing them up. I recoU 
leot 1>einga spectator, some years ago^ whilst in Mauimain, to the in- 
teresting and most characteristic ceremony of blowing up a Phoungyee 
or the Phoungyee hyan. The coffin, containing tho body, was placed on 
a four wheeled car, ornamented with paper anfl leaf gold, and painted 
with various grotesque figures. The car had two cables opposite to 
each other, and* the devotees puUbd against each other ; this con- 
test lasted for hours, till the superior strength of the onS or the other 
put an end to Jt, and the deleat^d were seen to * tumble head over 
heels. The car was tlien taken to a temporary fabric built expressly 
for the purpose called meeloung tilce^ where it was burnt by rockett 
fastened to carriages, which slided on to the coffin and set it on a 
blaze. 

JO/A March ,— proceeded on the road to Letpanquin 
across the rich plains which want nothing but * an industrious popula- 
tipn to fill the mind with images of ‘prosperity, ti*anquillityt and hap- 
piness. A range of hills, called the Kimmadoe, rises abruptly 
from the said plains, and stands like a huge buttress. To one who has 
so long over the monotonous lowland and forest, and looked 

P 
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oftentimes wistfully at these distant hills, it is> a. matter of indeseri* 
bable joy when his wishes have beeui at length accomplished. 

We ascended these eminences on a delightful morning, and how 
pleasanthre such early starts often even before the appearance of the 
Aurora ! . The raouutain breeze was truly invigorating, and I watched 
the soft masses of white vapbr ascending higher up the hills till the 
whole scene lay bathed in the golden light, and bright- with the fresh- 
ness of the early morn. 

The road after leaving the plains, was steep, and the ascents, 
though short, were singularly sleep, one of them actuslly subtrending 
an angle of 46 ® , aud as we climbed by degrees into loftier regions, 
1 felt the temperature becoming more agreeable and refreshing, 
but the sun was still exceedingly powerful and produced a good 
deal of thirst, which 1 was glad to slaho at a diminutive spring 
fliat I fell in with twe-thirds of the way up. I rested a short 
time beneath the shade of the wood oil trees, whilst the peons of the 
establishmen t partook of the grateful elemenj:, and then dismounting 
from my pony up a precipitous steep, we shortly afterwards gained 
the crest of the ridge which must have been between eight or nine 
hundred feet in height. The vast extent and prospect that was spread 
around us was exceedingly charming. The woods which covered 
with great luxuriance the lower range from the base to the summit, 
constituted the principal beauty. 

The trees most abundant were Inga xijlocafya, Melicoca tri^ugop 
iDiospyros melanoxylon, Peninpiera arjttana, P. glabra^ Elmdendron in* 
Ugrifolia and Dipterccarji^us turbinatm of gigantic size. 

After six miles scrambling we slided down to Koou-myoung 
ehoung, where we encamped ainidet the bamboo jungle. This bamboo 
is the Bamhma gigantm of Botanists, and the wahboe of the Burmese. 
I found it growing .here luxuriantly, so much so that even Capt. Basil 
Hall would have envied it. The stem was generally two feet in cir- 
cumference, and from fifty to eighty feet in height, divided into joints 
or articulations of two feet between each. The green leaves waving 
in the wind, gave the trees elegantty feathered appearances. The na- 
tives arc dependent on this useful plant wherever it is found, and 
resort to it as occasiou requires ; and in tlie works it produces, they 
show the advantage they have derived from it. Its uses are numer* 
ous, varidus, ar^beneftcial, 80 thatit is impossible to conceive k>w 
a poor Burma||^|Careen, Yaibane or Chin could i;iew dtqpease with 
it, I bave^fiMi it esoplojred in the constcoetiem vesicli for sanyiof 
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WftUlf, to Wd Hce» Ac. Houaos have be^ built willi 

it without any auxiliary aid ; if entire it has been used as posts» and 
when split up — which is accomplished with the greatest ease from ksf 
extreme flexibility and divisibility — ^it has served for floors, rafters* 
and roofing for houses. 

llthMarch, — I found about* the Roon-myoung stream numer- 
ous teak seedlings in company with their seniors ; the latter appeared 
much scattered and shewed a sufficient height and size to furnish 
a working log of fifty feet in length, from which planks of two feet 
in breadth can be cut all the length throughout. 

The road we pursued to-day was uncheered by the presehce of 
hamlets. At the end of five miles, however, the first sight of a Kareen 
habitation met our view, and here we encamped by the side of a stream* 
which formed a little rivulet, that rolled onwards with a gQiitlc rippla 
as it washed the stones impeding its progress, or, flowing beneath 
some huge rock, settled into deep pools where it was hushed in the 
silence of repose. 

Being excessively fired and worn out with much exertion yes- 
terday, I laid down on a charpoy and was soon in a deep sleep ; but 
towards two in the evening, I was awakened by the peon when I suf- 
fered from racking pains in my arms and legs, but attributing them 
to that day’s fatigue, I bathed as usual, on which a smart shivering 
fit ensued, followed by fever and a severe pain in the head, compell- 
ing hie to have recourse to an emetic, and by abstaining totally from 
food, 1 managed to bear up against tho disease, and when I rose in 
the morning, to my surprise I felt perfectly well and congratulated 
myself on the recovery. I have related this iil order to show that a 
person travelling through the forests should never be without this 
valuable medicifie. 

\%th March. — Some miles after leaving our last encamping 
ground the country became more open, and aboi>t 0 jl. m. I saw 
the Koon choung onward, winding in a serpentino manner. The ride 
along its bank was exceedingly pleasant, rendered still more so by 
the level natural roads ; and, as we advanced towai’ds Chin-lay village, 
we came upon a flat country, known by tho namo of Letpanquin, and 
where herds of fat buffaloes were quietly browsing upon its pastures, 
or laying down under the shady ti^es of Ficus cordifolia. This plain 
is remarkable for amenity of soil, richness of produce, and beauty of 
ajypearanee, on account of being moistened by chouugs, rivulets, dews* 

* and frequent showers of rain, stimulated by an ardent eun. 1 met 
hm a moat heauttfol Xroma indm and Bignonia sti^^ulaut with long 
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twisted, pods, a beautiful yelloT? ilowered AlJammdm, and manj' fin# 
species of I/ri'antUm, * 

I have been informed, that whatever is thrown into the prolifie 
botom of Letpapqnin plain, grows to a wonderful degree of perfection. 
Its staple productions ore emphatically rice and maize. The former 
•speciallj has been producred of a superlative quality, and, in such 
abundance that, as is asserted by the Burmese, the crops have often 
yielded a hundred fold. Cotton is also grow'n, and on examining it 
I found the texture very fine and silky, but the staple was short. 
The species referred to is the G(mypium hcrhaceim, or annual herha^ 
ceous kind, wdth a seed from which the wool is separated with diffi- 
culty. Universal as the use of tobacco is among these people, there 
is very little of it cultivated, they depending on their Kareen 
neighbors for their supplies. Of fruits and vegetables, the following 
may be enumerated as produced here. Mma paradisiac a ^ ArtocaiptiM 
integnfuliui, Tamarimhis indlca, Mangifeia indica, Zizyphus jujuha* 
Capsicum^ lUomordica Chmantla, Cuemnis satlmts, Solanum melongena^ 
S. lycopersica, Phyllanthm emhelia, Psidium pomifernm., Colocasia anti* 
guorum, Bataim edidiSf Lahlah vulgare, Lagenaria vulganst Luffd pen* 
tandra, Canavalia gladiatat Cicer arielmum dcy do. 

Salubrity of climate is decidedly the most interesting feature in 
the character of this place, I was informed that it has experienced 
very little disease except of a febrile character, so that as great a degree 
of longevity is attained hei*e.. perhaps, as in any otlier portion of the 
habitable world. Persons almost * approaching to dotage, are to be 
encountered occasioiifilly whose extraordinary age is only to be infer- 
red from their recollection of certain notable events which have taken 
place in times far remote. ^ . 

Letpan of^ the Burmese, or Bomhax of Botanists is found 
in so much abundance here as to bestow^ its name to the place itself. 
It presents some striking geological phenomena. With the few and 
imperfect ideas which I at present possess, conjecture as to the moda 
in which the plain has been formed is altogether vain, yet 
though philosophers demand faeces as the basis of their theory 
by which to account for these appearances. 1 may attribute them 
to a convulsion of nature. This opinion, which I have ventured to 
express, is not, perhaps, ill-founded, particularly if we suppose that 
the mountain was detached from the higher regions of the chain and 
covered the ravines below ; a conjecture which should seem to derive 
•sttAtdftnce frooi steepness of the parts opposite to it. That 
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this pattofthe counti^ has been absolutely exempted from earthr- 
qnakes, seems also disproved by the numerous boulders of rocks scat- 
tered over this district, and bearing all the marks of having bccMf" 
thus overthrown. It must be confessed, however, that the .want of 
accurate and detailed examination on my part of the* whole of the 
mountain and its neighborhood, rerfdv!rs any speculation on ijiis sub- 
ject necessarily extremely vpgue and nnsolisfactory. 

After passing Chinlay, a villHge of eight houses, incur way, we 
came to a ridg* of hills lying near Tagoondino choung (vv'here 
there is a Kyoiing) a branch of the Koon, covered profusely with un- 
dersized teak, and composed almost etitirely of its own kind. In 
Bomo parts, I observed several patches of thirty or forty young teak 
without any intermixture of other trees, ahhough the latter, in otJjer 
forests, seemed to have acquired the same contiigencies of soil and 
circumstance, and the same peculiarities as teak. 

The passes of Lotpanquin district into Tharawadib must he 
easy, and not, as alhrme^d l>y some of the Natives, of extreme and pe- 
culiar difiicuUy. From the examination of the structure of the hills, 

I consider that the roads must generally be carried over unbroken 
ridges, and, taking also into consideration the frequent communica- 
tions between the two districts, and the exchange of their rospective 
commodities (the latter conveyed on the backs of buffaloes), the ob- 
Btruction could not be after all' so formidable as it has been represen* 
ted to me. 

"We came into camp about 11 a. m. We purchased to-day a 
great quantity of dry meat of the wild ox — Bos Sondniem — for our 
peons. The Burmese find no di/liculty in curing it by slicing 
it thin, and spreading or suspending it in the sun ; or, if in baste, 
it is slightly barbecued by placing it on a scaffold over a fire. This 
is done without salt, and yet it very rarely putrifies The same 
method is resorted to when the weather is too damp or cloudy *for ’the 
meat to dry in the open air. Here the extraordinary purity of the 
atmosphere of this place is remarkably exemplified. During the cur- 
ing operation, they beat or knead thi slices with their feet and hands, 
which they contend contributes to their preservation. 

marcK — At day break we left Letpanquin. It was a fine 
morning, and the day was delightful ; a few fieecy clouds the 

blue sky, adding new charms to the rich landscape by the sudden al« 
iemations of light shade which they caused as they floated grace* 

fully across the disc of the sun. In the course of a couple of hours 
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ftfter we hlid left our encamping ground, we began to enter a vaei 
primitive forest which the teak— ^rcrndw-^appeared to shun. 

"This forest wis comp^jai chie3y of bamboos, but the following 
trees were interspersed. Penitipiera arjuana, P. glabrn, JUdicoea Iri- 

Cannarus ^ptciosa, GreU'ia speiotabilis^ G. Iio9kcrii, Elmoden^ 
dran Uaicgrifolia^ Juga %ylofMr pa ^ Cedrdti toatta, Odina WodUr, 
Daihnrgia, Careya arborea, DiUnin nti^usta, D. scabra^ D. specio* 
ss, Diospyros indanoxylon, Lagerstramia regina, Gmeiina arbona^ 
and Walsura piscidia. The three last named trees were clothed in 
the most beautiful foliage. Gordonia florihunda and O. integrffolia 
were^of frequent occurrence, and are known to the Burmese as thitya 
on account of the itching property of the bark when brought into con- 
tact \idtb the skin. The timber may be well tried for gun carriages, 
its characteristic being compactness of; grain. After having accom* 
lished in all a journey of ten ^^les, we pitched our tents on the right 
bank of Kayoo choung. 

lith March . — We went to rest cheerfully last night, when dis- 
tant thunder awakened us at the ominous hour of midnight, and 
instead of the bright firmament, glittering with the lustre of number- 
less stars, which had, as it were, lighted us to bed, we found ourselves 
<mveloped in the thickest darkness. The occasional flashes of light- 
ning revealed the agitation of the sky, and the morose countenance of 
•* Jupiter the father of the gods,” and ^so illuminated the margina 
of the gloomy clouds, when, all at once, the rains poured down and 
assailed U3 so velicmeiUly, that the tents could hardly ward it off. 
When we got up in the morning, the sun apse in unsullied bright- 
ness, darting his diverging rays through the rising vapor. We were 
obliged to delay our march till 10 a. m, the tents being saturated with 
water as to be too heavy for the elephants to carry. Nothing can bo 
more beautiful than this day as we started — ^no shadow to balance tho 
glare of light, no contrast to oppose it — all was illumination, and tho 
late heavy rain having washed the trees, imparted a freshness to 
their leaves which was truly delightful to behold. 

^ After travelling about ten niiles, we came to a broad choung 
called Phyew, running between the mountains. Its clear and limpid 
otream reflected the woods rising from its balSks, and added to tho 
charm of Hie surrounding scenery. We descended a steep to enter it* 
and found that it was not above two feet depth of water, though I perw 
eeived by the marks on its banks that it was liable to sudden freshes; 
Onsscanding astm more p^cmdicular pass on tho opposite haak^ 
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ire eaice to Phycw-gyee-eakan. This place, like many others on the 
route, is neither village nor hamlet, but a simple encamping ground. 
We had already several of these since we left Minlan village, *and ^ 
would hear a dozen others spoken of, leading the stranger to imagine 
that the route was lined w^ith jflourishing villages. The guide w'ould 
tell us to hasten and that we must reach Kyawdong before hour 
of breakfast. We spur on, perhaps with redoubled vigor, in hopes of 
resting at a village, but lo ! upon arriving, we find only a mere water- 
ing place. Thus every point along the highways of the wilderness 
used as a camping site, has received a distinctive- name well known 
to foresters. • 

The vale of Phjew bore indications of the late violence ; the long 
reeds that had sprung up in it wherever they could find sufiicient 
nurture, being levelled w ith the grouAd, and partially covered vrith a 
vicious deposit of red mould brought dow'n from the hills. Teak was 
observed to-day in company with other trees met with yesUrday, the 
former probably forming fifty per cent of the latter. 

The sun had long disappeared beneath the horizon without bring- 
ing any tidings of tho elephants and our baggage, and as we w^ere pre- 
paring “ for the worst ” w'o spied a well dressed Burman approaching, 
who excited at first considerable curiosity. His costume, and pecu^* 
liarity of deportment, soon showed him to be a Goung. Be saluted 
us with demonstrations of joy, nor were we less delighted at meeting 
with him ; he was desirous of supplying us with some provisions, 
which, by the bye, were welcome enough, for we were destitute of 
them. Our kind visitor soon retired to his hamlet close by, and, with 
several of his .Kareens, afterwards brought us a quantity of rice and 
Koung-nyeen, the last, better known as Oryza mutica to Botanists, is 
thrust by the Kareens, into joints of bamboos (for tho purpose 
of imparting a sweet delicate flavour) and roasted on the Are, and when 
oeoked, it is very wholesome and substantial, and with milk and sugar^ 
would afford a delicious diet. Several handfulls of Capsicum mini- 
mum were offered to ns. These people make an extravagant use of 
this Cayenne pepper; they virtunll}^ breakfast and dine upon it. It 
taters into every dish at every meal, and often so predominates as 
entirely to conceal tbe'tharacter of the viands. It is likewise roasted 
and grounded with ngetpee into a sauce or used as a salad, jn a green 
itatili wd served up in different ways. 

Baving got vie rough dinner before us ('composed of boiled rice and 
tflineed&wlxoaid^onibefire) Dr« Brandis and mysdf were at a 
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lisa ^bat to do with it, m knives and forks there were hone, and in- 
stead of plates we had a long plaintain leaf on which tho repast was 
Jjlaced. We looked at it for a moment, but it was no use sticking 
at trifles*, so holdlj seizing the end of a skewer, on which the lumps 
of meat had been spitted, we commenced work, we got on admirablj 
well, anVt^'not only enjoyed dUr meal, but at its termination pronounced 
an encomium on Ktircen cookery. I may here state that I have 
-always, in all my travels, experienced a great deal of hospitality from 
these poor chiklron of tlio forests. Whatever sins these ignorant 
people may have to answer for, I must accord to them at least two 
glowing virtues — gratitude and hospitality. I have suffered like 
others, however, from one very disagreeable custom which prevails 
among them. Instead of fixing a price for tho services they bestow# 
they are aj5t to answer whatever you jMease ” expecting, of course# 
tliat the liberal thakin will give more than their consciences would 
permit them to exact. 

About eight o'clock in the nighi we were glad to sec our camp 
come in. As soon as our tents were pitched and every thing arranged, 
the bustle of kindling fires and preparing dinner was commenced by 
our hungry peons ; their appetites were no doubt in exquisite condi- 
tion to relish a late meal. Th6*fires had scarcely been kindled when 
the fumes of boiling salt fish and vgapee pervaded the surrounding 
atmosi)here ; which all were obseived to huddle about, anxiously 
watching their cookeries, and regaling their senses in anticipation 
upon the savoury odours which issued fiom them. As to the manner 
they gormandized all that was before them, I want words to express. 

\Uh March , — ^We quitted Piiyew-gyee-sakan at daybreak, and 
marched to Kyawdong myoung where our encampment was to ha 
formed on a spot cverlooking and close to Phyew choung, whose bed, 
for the most part, was the only road we had, and was rocky. Tho 
Bcenery throughout was analagous to the preceeding, except that tho 
hills were of a more lofty and wilder description and beipg almost 
covered with teak. The over-hanging rocks, which bore on their 
surface such a high state of polish, that they had the appearance of 
being perfectly wet ; but it arises, I conjecture, from the constant 
trituration of the aahd washed upon them during the rainy season* 
Prom the shttrpnois of their angles, and the darkness of their hoe, 
I concluded thigr were composed of an eatremely bard stone, but a few 
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UoKA mj stick ea!«U/ separated a portion^ the fractures^ assuznin^ 
rtsgulfir slopes of a slaty aobstauco/ 

I had occasion to-day to become acquainted with a species jff 
fdrest tenant whoso visits generally produced impressions t^iat wore 
any thing but agreeable. I allude to a small insect, Tipulida, generally 
known as the gad fly. It not only attacks the face and^handa^ 
but even contrives to insinuate itself into those parts which one is most 
careful to guard against inli’usion. It fastens itself and luxuriates^ 
until completely satisfied. Its bite is so venomous as to give the 
face, neck, and hands, or any other part of the person upon which 
its affectionate caresses have been bestowed, the appearance* of a 
pustulated varioloid. The gad-fly is, in fact, a much more annoying 
insect than the mosquito ( and also much more frequently , 
met with in the forests, attacking mp4i and beast. 

10//e March . — Our tents were pitched on a tongue of land round 
which the Phyew siUiilly flowed, and the stream, though not deep, 
yet indulged in a sinuous course. In some places large boulderg 
encumbered its bed, wIKch X fancy must be under water during the 
season of the periodical rains. 

17th "March. — The direct road to Minlan village being imprac- 
ticablo for the elopliants on account of the steepness of tlio hills, wai' 
were compelled to take a more circuitous road, which, as it has been 
said, will eventually bring us to a low ridgo, where the hills are morcT 
undulat ing and less precipitous. Accordingly, a short distance from 
our starting post, we diverged to the left, route almost duo east ; and 
though we expected to have had a long march, we little imagined iit 
would even have been the extent it really proved to be. Eight dine$ 
was the distance marked by the Kareens, and as their dine is a mea* 
sure varying fnun two to upwards of three of our miles, wo thought 
w^e wouhLput the happy medium, and calculated at .two and half 
miles, its most general approximation. At the t^nth English mile 
wo espied our Burmese clerk, who had come from Minlan village to 
meet us, and as the sun w'os* extremely warm, we congratulated our- 
selves on the apparently speedy termination of our journey, and pro- 
nounced it to be not so long a march after all. As we approached 
liim he undeceived us by saying, that the ** promised land'* was fifteea 
miles further on, a pibco of intelligoDce we received with great dis« 
may, and but little courtesy. 

* Shortly after this interview, we ascended a ridge clothed with ma- 
jestic trees of Pentaptera fflahra, P. arjuana, Omelina arboreaf Qar^ 
finiu cowa, Milicoca trijuga Ac-, growing with bamboos, tb«» kttc.< 

Q 
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arching otcr dur woury heatls and snemcd to moclc tho 

wAiich threatened us wiih a trecaendou^ griiling. Before Vii$ 
r^ylunl .a low cliidu of hills, there were two roads; pur 
guides unfortiuiiii''=^ly conJacted us by the wrong one, because tho 
shorter. Severtd deep nullahs obstructed our progress on this; but 
we*cross^ them without iiceulont, .though not without considerable 
Iqtbour, and the additional I'.arassmcnt both to men and elephants, 
js to l>e regretted, as it might have Wen so easily avoided. A slight 
descent brought us to Phyew clioung, which wey crossed ; its waters 
were discoloured bj’’ a red earthy matter w'ashed from the hills, by 
the late rain, and presenting a strong contrast to the almost crystal 
purity it possessed in the upper part of the forest ; and, after skirting 
a small belt of grass jungle, ^ve, in the course of half an hour, €am$t 
to Minlan village. It may he meriUoned here, that at the commence- 
ment of the march, we passed through a fine teak forest, whicli I should 
estimate to have contained about three hundred full sized trees and 
eight hundred Yats or logs, measuring on an average four feet six 
inches in girth. About sixty of the , former wfre Nathuts, or tree® 
that have died by natural death, which were stretching forth their 
deformed limbs towards heaven, as if to pray that the hand of civi- 
lised man might at length relievo them. 

Besides these prodwetions, honey and bees' wax are said by tb® 
Karcens to be very consiumble. This is proved by oiie of our guides 
who during this day, was constantly enijdoycd insplitti))g up the trunks 
of trees, in some of whith I notices! a h :snre in the middle of them® 
extending nearly throughout, and containing honey and wax. 

I6i/i il/nrc/d~Encampcd. 

J9 ih ]irarc/f . — Ere the sun had risen on a bright clear morning 
ire left Minlan village, and passed bver a firm natural road, chiefly 
composed of In'.rd clay, with occasional patches of lighter soil, which, 
continued to be raised above the adjacent lands, in some parts higher 
than in others. We soon found tliat the rich cultivation only ex- 
tended its influence in the immediate noighbourhood of Minlan vil- 
lage ; for, as we ad\ anced, forests ijnddling sized trees, commonly from 
twenty to thirtx feel h'gli, claimed the tracts on either side of the 
toad for their own. The most fr^uent of these were the D/ji/tero- 
earpas iuibinutus, Canya whmea, Odim IVodier, and Antide^ma 
panictilaia, ^ 

In our way, a fine promising teak forest, composed principally of 
wftdersixed trees, was examined* This is one of the Bonlong forests^ whicli 
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aljout four tnllos along the Koon choung, and fr«m Hieir fceimg 
formerly thought to l*o mcxlmustible, tho wood cutters Imd got» 
under tlio Burmese Government, into the habit of cutting down wbat. 
over stood in their way, and studied their own convenience rather 
than the fitness of ago of the tiee or the quality of the timber. This 
Acconntsi for the deficiency here iA full-stzed teak. The qiiantity of 
young trees, springing up and advancing to maturity, is very great,, 
and if carefully jjicserved, may hereafter afEord a large annual supply 
of first class timber. 

We resumed our march, and soon emerged into the plains of 
Ananbow, many of which are of rich alluvial loam, and have lain fal- 
low ever since, I believe, the Iasi war, and will perhaps continue to 
be neglected until the genius of cirfiization shall have spread its bc- 
weficial influences over the iund. This soil is the more Valuable for 
cultivation on account of the facilities which the Koou Choung affords 
for irrigation. Notwithstanding the desolate eppearauce bf the plains 
in other respects, they present various lud pleasant scenes ; in some 
parts gentle rising ground occupied by trees of Borasmt Jlabdliformv $ 
or groups of Muajifora indka ; in others, pitches of arable land co* 
vered with a tall, bushy grass, a species of Sacchariim, among which 
were scattered trees oi Artocarjnn iatc^rijoliwit Zhy^hus jnjuba, a'hd 
rjantain. 

Innumerable fetid ponds, whose “‘water is only rendered tolenw 
ble by necessity, also bespeckb -d the plains, many of which seemed 
to have grown out of KwailcHuie^ a term used by the Burmeso to de- 
signate a sink made by the BuiTlrloes pivving tl«j earth for the 
purpose of obtaining a smooth muddy surface to roll upon. 

The couutsy towards Jlaulong, village is an iinmonse flat, and 
continued so as far as Kyah-iu village. In no distrbjt, I consider, 
would larger returns be niiide to the industrious ihrmer, and in no 
district Js it more generally ueglecte^l. A propensity to seek for 
higher wages which the Government Inas unwittingly held out for 
the construction of public^ works at ToiuvgUoo, ib fatally prevalent 
among the people, and to such an foxteut has it been carried that they 
have lost all relish for sober industiy. They will not be turned 
away from this, as they fancy, it is the bhoi*t road to wealth. After 
this, it is not to he wondered that they are so much Rebind theit- 
neighbors of hlinlan iu intelligence, ^and 4 bat the pulse of industiy 
beats so loWf 

We travelled to-day about eighteen miles, and halted at Eyahdn, 
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ft mail yillage which has notliing to recommend it hut a good ctv 
csamping ground, and so poor that we had to send to Banlong vih 
Jsge, thrJse miles distant, for our supplier, 

QOt/i March , — ^Oxice mdre * the travelling baggage was ’ prepared 
for moving to Youkthawah village. The first puit of the road lay by 
the bed-^f the Sittang. We passed the large village of Mone stand- 
ing on the left bank, and then continued our way by the liigh road 
till we came to Youkthawah village. There is a suspemion bfitlgo to 
he seen here that spans the choung, beneath whi di and on either 
side, the water is of cohaiderable depth and almost still. The bridge 
js roughly cdnstnicted of teak, and at both extremities much worn 
and greatly out of repair. 

• The Goung-gwais of Banlong, Koon, and Phrew forests, who had 
ftrttended us, on oulr journey since the 4th instant, -—having boim fur- 
nished with their instruetious as below, they were di]rectt:d to return 
to theiy homes. 

b general instructions to the goung-gwais. 

First, — Each [Goung-gwai is to make a circuit through hit 
district at least once a y^ar, and to nsit every accessible teak tree 
** in company with three hard working men, to whom the Superintnnd- 
** ent of Forests will pay eight annas each per rlicni daring this cir^ 

** cuit, and with the hdlp of these he is to perform the following work. 

S^cond.~The Goung-gwais are to cut every stem of the Nway 
or climbers fouoid on teak trees. 

r/uVd.-^They are to cut or girdle all trees growing near teak 
which impede its growth. They ^ are to kill before felling Pyiu Ka* 

•* doe, (Inga zifhcarfa), Pyinmah, (Lagcrstrmma regina), Kanyin, 

** Dipterocarpns turhinatus\ Oukchinza, {Dgospyros McJancxylon), dc. 

'* if found growing near a choung and affording facility to bring them 
ftwaj. 

** Fourth , — In those &rcf»ts where teak is the most prc\Rlent» 
all other trees must be felled or kUied, and bamboo bushes, shrubs, 

** *and grass should also be cut down to cxtahlo teak seedlings to 
^rout up. 

Fijih^^The Goung-gwais are to gir^e all large teak trees 
approaching to or attacked by Nyounbin (a species of 

** J^iem ). . - 1 4 - I 

* Sixth^^l^/^jlm nurseries they are to complete all 

^ the work as in rich forests, before tne rains: Ujct are besides 
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to draw a ditch' of two cubits in depth and breadth around* 
*• them when thej aro not surrounded by n ullahs, 'for the purpose of 
V protcciiiig them from fire , and they arc to keep the giwmd m 
•• near the ditches clear, and to strew teak seeds over them before the 
"rains. • * • 

" Sfiventh , — The Oonng-gwaislEire to make a list of all th'St For- 
e^U singly and bestow on them names, according to their respoo* 
" live situations, of chrmngs, of monntains, roads, &c. They are ro- 
" quired to enter in this Iist,-the number of full-sized standing green 
•' trees, as well as Nutlflt, killed and felled timber, and to forward 
" the same to the Suj>eriiitonc!ent of Forests through his Assisiant at 
" Touughoo. 

" Etykth.-^Thoy are to collect seeds of teak and other trees, and 
" arc to keep them sepanitoly jvith life names attached to .each has- 
" ket; but fleshy fruits are first to be dried in the sun. 

" Ninth . — It is ordered that all Goung-gwais shoujd keep a 
" journal in which they must enter all important occurrences cou- 
nectcil with their business, and is to be laid before the Superintend- 
" ent of E’orests whenever he orders them, 

" TcatA.— The Ihinlong Goiing-gwai is to accompany both the 
Koon and Phyew Guung gwais in their respective districts on theijr 
** general tour this year. 11c is to see that every point of these in-. 

•• btructions is duly executed as far as possible, and to countersign 
•• their reports. . 

EUveiUh . — The Banlong Goung-gwai w^ill receive a compensa- 
" tiou of twenty-five Rupees for his trouble, , 

" Twcijth . — The Goung-gwais are reminded that no tdlingyas 
" are allowed to he cut without their ^special permission, and that they 
arc to deny such permission wherever teak is near. 

** Thirteenth . — The Superintendent of Forests will, on his annual 
" tour tlirough the Forests, award compensation to those Goung-gwais 
“ who have followed out theso instructions with the greatest dili- 
•* gence.” ^ 

215^ March . — The situation of our encamping ground yesterday 
was, I should tliink; unwholesome, inasmuch as it was surrounded 
€n one side by rice fields, which, being somewhat in a state of moia* 
tare, disseminated a vast quantity of malaria. The inosquitoeSi 
too* that infested these swamps, and to whose bite I thought 
myaislf quite impervious, attacked us last night in swarms, and stuiig 
me so severely that I was obliged to wear -leatlier gloves; These 
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pyotfi tfJ my liftiKl's, but mlk loonghte (trrppper) vra^ too tkin ta 
any ^JsiiVuce thft sh lip prolioHcis which they thrust into my 

Wly, the stiiiff raising large white swellings on the surface. I pover 
bUtVen.*d iVoni the tonnents of those insects before, unless I except aii- 
onsianght that was nnnle upou me by a blood thirsty crew when at 
Dikci^viUiigo. and of \vliiHi I certainly ilid eomphiin, but it ivat 
iiotbing compared with the annoyance, aud indeed, I may say, tor» 
i-txtf, I cxpcrionco‘1 at this place. 

We were glad oriougli to-day to leate the village at dawn, and 

after a jonrucy of nine miles, over a level coiu^ry, we arrived at the 

liauhs'of Yoakthav;ah slroain, goneniliy known as G wai-dnuk sakan. 

We here cricaTapcJ, aiiiiiiatod and doligatei with the beautirul scenery 

wdiicla we hud passed. W« bathed aud si)ortcd in tho stream, en- 

jfiying tho*am<?ui1y of tbc surrounding 'landscape, and the delightful 

aif whicli prevailed here. 

* 

2’id Mifirh . — \Vc contiinied our march through the same level 
founlrv, diversified by noble forostsf and watei'ed' by abundant streams. 
On the road I found Ja^lic'a and a beautiful purple fli>wn^r in JU 
toma ; the latter g(mus I was not aware existed here, as it did not 
(lome under my obsvrvatiou last year. The followhig svoro also some of 
the most reinarkablc ; a species of Codonopsis^ Porana panieulata, ro*- 
mavkablo fordts profuse and higlily ornamental flowers; a stately 
Arnndn, called by the Burmese ptjonug, 

Snuie.tiiiie after leaving our cneSmping ground, we passed 
through a fiii^ teak forest called Maikatah ; teak of fine growth 
appeared almost every where, hut only a few seedlings were seen. 
After this wc came to Wahsaloo, which exhibited similar foatures as 
kJaikaUb, except that wherever the ey-c turned here, it was arrested 
by immense clumps of humboos shooting out in all directions to more 
than twenty feet height, some of this grew so (Hose to each other as to 
be quite impervious, and others falling together in gothic arches, 
and atQphitlioatn*s, presenting a gloomy shade beneath. In some 
places they were liurled down Vnd lying prostrate like trodden 
grass ; in several others tbo road was almost blocked up by great trees 
pushtd down probably by elephants, and numberless were those 
which vfPTf stnpped of tlicdr bark to the height of eight and ten cu* 
blts^ by thjilte stupendous animals. • 

Tu of tlip march, one of our Peons eame ninning to- 

iKtris ulSa breathless terror aud stated, that he had heard tli» _blevr. 
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A31(3 liftAtr trtop.^ of an elephant ; ho\vever, * wo nothing of 
tlio aiiiniut* Of all boasts ol buixlenj the elephant the* moist clocild 
and tractable, and able to carry the heaviest load, and as luitncrouj^ 
herds of. them ahoiaid here, added to wliich, the futility ,of tra- 
cing their haunts by the mutilation of t)ie bamboos aifd other trees 
of the forest, it would not bo dismlvaiitagpous to Govennnsv^ to 
have them captured, and by a little training, they can be made avail- 
able for the conveyance of troops, and moving baggage and stores 
from one station to the other. It may not ho irrelevant to mention 
here, that the Burmese consider that tht^ best elephants are only Ui 
be found in the niountuiiious parts of the eonntiy, and those of» tho 
plains are said to he inferior in strength, symmetry, and courage. If 
this is correct, their character also seems con.siderably inllueneod by 

thelocul and pliysical circumstances • of tlie diJlViviU counti ics of 

• • 

which they are natives. 

Leaving Maikatah forest we came up to the high road, ^ and pro- 
ceeded on it without interruption, and were gratilied by tlie frcqimnt 
\ii3Vi oi\ii\ug]c (OailUs ferruf/hieouH), and a beaiUiful species of 

fowl of tt slate (^olor, and otherwise not unlike our domestic breed. 

At lO A M., we came to a small Karcen village called Sinino, 
Itiga ii'iflocarjja grows most freely about it. I was very much 
pleased to find in one locality a few stocks of this treo, which wero 
sfufTeied to stand by the Karceus, after th<\v ha# idoared the forest 
around fur their toungyas. Insulated in tliis inannor, this inhabitant 
of the forest appeared in all its majesty, towering to the height of 
eighty or one hundred feet, with a trunk si.K or seven foet in ciremu- 
fereiice, regularly shaped, naked, and iusciisibty diminisbing to iho' 
lieight oi' fifty or sixty feet, where it divides itself into two or three 
primary limbs. Tlie ravages which *i\iQ measles or llubiola occa- 
sioned hero were so great, that amidst these wilds, at the foot of 
Kyct fbo-yway hills, I met with a good number of gri;ivos. These die- 
mal remains of humanity , deposited here and there, threw a gloom 
over me, and presented my imagination with nothing but a picture 
of our destruction. 

My curiosity led ine to visit Sinine village, wdiich displayed a 
revolting spectacle of disease and misery. Those that could stir 
about expressed no apprehension at my first appearance, but pro- 
ceeded without disturbance in thoir usual occupations. Tliia feeling 
of confidence towards us, is, I believe, at present general throughout 
our forest districts, and I trust our conduct may islways bo such ns 
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not to fovfcit it. The Ivarecna of thw , villugo ar« BaptUts, feaaark- 
aWj sober aiid industrious, coiispiouous for luorality a^d houc^t/f 
^d very little given to quarrelling or difiputation. 

Tlio measles here, as I luiro been informed, generally comes 
associated witlr inflammatory fever, sncc'-tiug. defliixion of a thin humor 
from t|xo eyes, and a dry Jioarsc cough. I have not the slightest 
doubt tliat from the local impurities, this direful disease derives its 
aid, as well as strength to its venom and wings to its oxtsiision. It was 
reported to me that it has invaded all the surrounding Karoen vil- 
lages, attacking infantilo existence, manhood, womanhood and old 
nge, *.;here its malignancy and fatality have, within the period of a 
week, swept away one third of the inhabitants. Tlio latest account 
shews tljat it lias propagated itself in the Thaukyaigbaut valley. 
Its extensive ravages give but attoo welbgrouiided apprehension that 
it is destined to pervade our, forest districts. The Kareciis, as flir 
as I have observed, aro acquainted with no other rteiicdies but those 
which are prescribed by ignorance and superstition. It is rather 
from ignorance than contempt that .. they in ihoir maladies have no 
recourse to medieino. 

The Karoeiis of this valley give out {.hat they arc the most un- 
fortunate of their race. It was only three years ago that tliat C/io- 
Icra Udnlhjna had overspread it like an irresistable evil every where 
tyrannizing without •ontrol, sparing neither ago nor sex- The me- 
thod of the plague was to stay about three or four hours* with 
tiny per.son, (for it killed live out of ten), and but tlireo or four \veek.i 
-in any locality, and then sought out for fresh quarters ; and as if it 
disdained to be competed with any rival, cither kept back all other 
kinds of diseases, as being well assured of its own potency, or in 
other wonls, engrossed to itself all the armoury of death and destruc- 
tion. Those .whom tender minds and atTection obliged tiioiu carefully 
to attend on their families and friends, were for the most part seizo<l 
on tfiemsolves. Paronts forsook their children, and wives their hus- 
bands, and produced death without sorrow', allinity without friendship 
—and even then, quicksighted destruction found out the place of thoir 
refuge. 

23rd? March, — We examined the Kyouk-pone and Kjr^t-too-ywaj 
forests. Many teak trees were seen skirting the base of the hill.i,. 
but scarcely any ventured beyond it, and the trees, instead of pos- 
sessing tl^ rich tufted foliage common to other lower parts of ihia 
forest^ moc'igrc, stunted, and dwarfish, e.xcept suqh as grew on 
the baijiiiW streams where the headway of the . couflagration had. 
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b^eu probably checked by them. Some trees presented a black 
scrubby appearaiico, on account of being so often scorched and crisp- 
ed by tlio lire, I have attdlxited the nialAri’cc'^d gro^\th of 'teak 
fires, and this is further proved freni the uuiubcr of trees ^vhieli I 
oh, served to liavo bfXJii injured at the base fivan tlieir ollects. A 
snccessiou of tires occurring in onc'or inord S‘>Rson?. injures net only 
tile bark but ev tends also to the alburnuni whieli liiu.*ts the tree 
pcrmaneiit]3\ . 

Self sown seedlings arc scarce in these f vroit'? from want of ger^ 
Dilnoting power in the seeds, as 1 have soon inav-y lostoncos of vigo- 
rous (rcos — scallered here ^nd there from thirly to iifl v years-- cTivcred 
with the empty ec.psules of fallou seeJs, .lud yet no seodiiiigs wero 
ffiund in their immediate pr<‘sence. From tlie cause alluded to, I 
would recommend the establishment bf luirst.ries or artifigial sowings 
cf seeds here, the produce of otlier Au'csts. 

To-day being Eastku SlbxDAY, wc spent it tolerably well as the 
4ibiindance of every tiling oiuibled us to regale ourselves bountifully. 
The nights here wore paVticularly cold and tho days equally warm ; 
indeed, the vhdssiludos of temperature render it an unhealtliy place, 
and .strangers are liable to fever. Vi'e were unsuspicious of tho 
enemy we had to deal wdth. Dr. Brandis and sever.i.] of our native 
follow’crs wore attacked, hut a good coi^tution, however, and ju- 
dicious treatment, soon enabled the Doctor to subJue the enemy" ; not 
60 tho natives ; they were all slow of reco^'vry. , 

2-U/f. ]\I{irrh . — ReUiniod to uiir camp at Gwai-douk-sakan. At 
mj direction, our Jemadar and three Peons wended their w’ay through 
the Forests, which hij conliguous to our ton for Youkthawah viJ- 
iago to procure a store of ritR) for our party; they w’ore niucli more 
familiar wuth tlid interior of R;n'.gn<:;n Rian of a wildenicss of forest. 
As the shades of evening were beginning to descend, s^voral muskets 
were fired l>y us, but wii. liout oITt'ct. Eight came »on, and the firing 
was renewed, but soon after they were seen approaching with torches 
in their hands, very siillen and dej'-^^^ted. They c‘.vne wiih a tale of 
perilous adventures and huir-brendtli c^^-.- pcs upon their lips from 
wild elephants, wliioh somewhat abated slorm of ivdiculc by wdiicli 
they were at first assailed hv their coinvadoe. It seemed they had 
heard. our firing, but believed it to proceed from a contrary directioii — 
a very common mistake with persihs who Lave been bewildered and 

The miscellaneous products of the Y\>ukthawMh fore.sts aro nu- 
merous, such as Odina IVvdiar, Styiiimius ruUgino^.u^, Strychnm- 

K 
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vomica, Kydia calycina, Elceodendfoft ifitfyri/iJia, Oareinia 
4mia, lVaburapiseidia,OrevciaflmhuniUi Naucha i^amjhra, N, cor^ 
difilia, N. undulata, N. cadamha, Dillenia auynsta, D. scahra. Block- 
mllia sphalis, B. perpinqxia, Shorea rchikta, Pautapiera arjxiana, P. 
glahra, Lagerstramia regina, higa xylocarpa, L higemina, Melicoca- 
irijnyaf Bipterocarpus iurhinatusy Bucliamtnla latffolia, B. agnstifolia, 
Pterospemum aceroides, P. anbaceri folium , Cassia sumatrana, Cateya 
atborea, Conocarpus robustus, Terminalia chehvila, &c», &c, — Diptcro- 
rarpus alaius or aing of the Burmese I found licre in abimdanco, and 
was seen to spread to a considerable dislancc, nnd often unmixed 
with other trees. The natural aptitude of tlie seed of tliis tree for 
Tcadj genuination, is apparent from the fact of the ground under the 
parent ti’ees being well sheeted with a crop of young plants. The 
greater part of those appeared to me to have boon kept small by the 
continual inroads of the fire, for being killed almost annually, they 
ure constantly replaced by scions of und^rowth ; so that they be- 
-come more and more dense at every reproduction. In some sections^ 
however, I observed the adult trees to have withstood the con- 
flagration. The Aing produces very useful timber, and may be em- 
ployed for all purposes of housebuilding, especially for posts. It 
belongs to the same natural family witli Shoea robmia, and affords 
damraer. Oil is also exifected from it, and our Province can furnish 
any quantity of this valuable article. 

The next most common denizen of the Youkthawah forests is 
the lance wood, a species of Dalbergia, or Mgouk-shan of the Burmese. 
It rises in the most graceful forms, covered uith a bark of a brilliant 
white. Its white arms, interlacing with the branches of other forest 

A. 

trees, add one of the distinguishing traits of grandeur- and beauty to 
the forest. It, is still the loftiest, and its summit is seen at a die'* 
lance, towering far Above the heads of the surrounding trees. 

iloth March. — ^We directed our way to Bombadee village. The 
ground began to rise in a gentle acclivity, until wc reached the foot 
x)f the hill. The ascent occupied us about a quarter of an 
hour. The road was winding, but far from steep or difficult ; for the 
greater part of it I rode my pony. I observed in the course of two 
hour’s excursion, one hundred and ftfty loozars fteak), and three hua* 
dred yats, and they were evidently at home, for their stems ware 
regular. Under the old ones no seedlings were to be seen. 

The district of Bombadee is a plain before the hill is reached^ 
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it t&on becomei gently undulated, and rises scarcely into a mouir- 
tain barly excse ling foif' h.mdroi feet in height Ilia, however,- 
tolerably well watered, although many of the lesser streams • dry jtp’ 
annually, entirely or in part. The hill formation, as far aa I can 
j udge, is of grey granite, gneiss, and partly of trap Consistence. It 
appears broheii into irregular ranges, wijth hero and there <fetach«' 
ed masses thrown up, as if by some great convulsion of nature. The 
granite of which it is eomposod is of a softer kind, and crumbling 
away with the weather. 

26th March. — We left our ground near Bombadee village about 
two in the morning, to enable us to enter Phraw village, dh the' 
Thoukyaighaut stream, an hour or two after sunrise. Wo picked the 
way by the aid of a pale moon across which a few clouds would 
every now and tlicn lazily ^ilit, aiM cast a dark sliadpw ; but os 
the road the whole way was excellent, we accomplished our 
object, the Peons \vitli the elephants arriving five hours after us, 
much fatigued and r^uite overcome by the inarch, the distanoo 
being about twenty five miles. Oh the approach of day, and as the 
country around became more distinct to our view, wo found it 
totally uncultivated. Tho ground on the high road was covered with 
Dalbergia, LagerUrmma reglna, Inga xyloearpOf Acacia elata, and 
Aniidesma pmlculata ; while the swamps were overgrown with a long 
kind of grass that attains to the height of ten feet, and tho villages 
we passed were neither numerous or of any size. • 

Two miles before wo reached Phraw village, we passed Shoay- 
gyeeii-moung fevosts. Teak trees were, in general, of irregular 
growth, and low stature, growing on laterite ; Ihe best Jiaving evident- 
ly been removed sometime ago, the average girth of those on the 
spot at four feet fi'om the ground ivas about live feet, and the , length 
of tho undivided stem near ten feet. Some felled trunks lay scattered 
about the place of monstrous girth ; others doomed* to the same fate 
stood erect, all charred and black, their vitals burnt out, and yet 
still wearing tbcir fresh and vigorous coronal of green. 

27/^ 28/A ilfarc/t.— During •these two days, we examined the 

Thoukyaighaut forests. They inm a considerable way inland and 
contain a great number of valuable teak trees, which we found 
growing along the valleys in a light, dry, and rich soil, as well as on 
the hills composed of soft granite, and appeared to mo to be of tho best 
quality, being of immense girth, tall and straight, although thqir 
growths in some sections were impeded or disturbed by underwood, 
bamboos, and cUttibing plants. The greatest length of the undivided 
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stem of some oi them I measured ou this occasion, and last year, ptor^M 
to be from sixty to eighty cubits, with a girth of from six to eight feet 
Toand. * The Thoiikyai ghaut forests, as far as I have ascertained, are 
diviJ-.-l nii .) i.velvv' or fni-.*- v. h'\t 'h') Tvyoiikpadoe and Kya- 

plupv^o at i.ho h' ad oi: id! ctiicra.. In the former^ 

ac^'i.s>f:l«‘rahIo .piiLe'.itv oi* im)i li..*ul;irly ot* fme growth, and 

I woiiM ri'coinaTPi.vd it to thu iioiice L>i Govoi’iunent as producing ex. 
ceilviit tiniher from the matured ti'ecs. The latter is remarkable as 
coutaining several tliousa:i<h3 of the finest possiblo young trees and 
seedlings, which have grown up sf)outaiicoiisly, iutermixed with a 
Siifileieiit nuinhor of full, grown trees. The teak in. tho remainiug 
tracts, is distributed irregularly, as several spaces oecL’i* without ife. 
Emphatically speaking, the Thoiikyaigliaut foi’ests are one of tlio best 
forests in tjic Sittaiig valley, and* abound^ in luxuriant profusion with 
the noblest vegotalilc productions : the numbef and vauaety of other 
forest trees, prod need here is, I Ixdieve, (piite unparalleled, viz : — La- 
gerstramia rejlnaj BiiJiLonia sprtthoilea, 13. mlmojihiflla, B. coronaria, 
AL/in ithera pavoiiitij Inga MoUcoca trijngat Eriolana till- 

folia, Chlrehi toona, tlivictenla chichrassc. Dalhergia, Careija arborca, 
Feerocarpui flal.k^iylod:’^, MeJan trrhfff iisUata, WaUuni ],nmdia, Dlptero- 
cqrpus ivrhlnatnSf I), alatai, Dill nla aajwsta, D. seahra, Shorea rohusia, 
Gordonia florihnnd a, G. int'gnftjlUi^ PeHtaptera avjiiana,^ P. glahra, 
Kydia calycim, Acacia sirisna, A. data, A. catechu, Oiexia speciahilh, 
G. hookerii, Oduia IVoilicr, Valeria indlca, IIi!)li>ctn macrophylla, dc. 
The greater number of these irco.H liavc tho peculiarity to rise straight 
up, and to elevate their braucliefi far above the lower vegetation of tha 
forest; many having a ba^re trunk of from forty to eighty feet in height. 

il/arc/j.— Above the village of Phraw, on a ridge 
eonnected with Cbec-bah hill, tl'icre are three handsome pagodas. 
They arc of solid brick and njortar, richly gilt, and having small 
chambers around tiiem filled with the images of Gaudama. The 
heights of the pagodas I sliould thunk to ho al>out forty feet, A man 
of taste surveying thorn does not contcmjdato gloomy edifices, whore 
heaviness is substituted for dignitv,ihciglit for sublimity, and size for 
grandeur; nor measures a pyramidal mass of stone work, stretching 
up to heaven in defiance of nature and propriety. On the contrary, 
he will find himself in a locality whore lightness, and color, and ele- 
gance of prifportion,— cotttt'astcd with the gigantic mountain scenery 
about them, — set beauty of those pagodas more lovely, and their 

dunibility more There is no endeavor to compete or^ 

Imitate the sublj;DKS^that encircles them ; they are, as it were^ satis 
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feed to be the master pieces ” of art, and therefore they and nature 
live ill blessed harmony together, and set off each other’s beauty. 

These pagodas enjoy a higher reputation than aiiy oilier 
religious etliiicj in tlio Toung-hoo district ; they it, J^rohablj', 
to the legend whicli supposes them to contain GJandama s dattaw Of 
excrement. They are froquented by many strangers, especially tbo 
Slians, during the festival in March. Nga Tlietshai, our Goung-gwai, 
who resides in Pliraw village, gave me also to understand that they 
are the only temples mostly resorted to by the inhabitants of Toung-hoo 
and its vicinity, the others being attended only by their Phrawiaga$ 
or founders. 

The position of these pagodas is remarkably well chosen ; all that 
a combination of natural beauties can ^achieve I beliclJ here in perfoe\ 
lion ; their effect is not diminished but rather augmouted bj' the rude 
appearance of tbo village below, which co'.isists of about twenty 
houses, situated about two hundred yards from the choung, in 
order to be secure from duuudatioii to which the plains are subject 
periodically. The houses are all, without exception, built with ham- 
boo, and neatly tliatched with the Impcrala C;jUndrivft, and having a 
^decided slope, a proof that this country is within the rich of violent 
rains. Near those are six Zayats, one of which is distinguished fbr 
its magnitude, rather than for the cleganco of its plan and workman-, 
ship. 

» 

The inhabitants of this place — according to the barbarous opini- 
ons and customs of tho Burmese — belong to- a class of outcasts, and 
labor under civil disabilities. They aro called PhraW'Kyooiu or the 
slaves of the pagodas, and are forbidden from having anything to do 
with tho respectable and uncontaminated. But now, under otir Go- 
vernment, they are deemed honest people, and the respectable and 
uncontaminated ” do not scruple to receive them into their society. 

On the Chee-bah hill stands also a remarkable rock of laterite 
about six cubits high. The guide who conducted mo to it, informed 
me that formerly the sides of this, rock had two or three passages 
— although all traces were invisible; — that led to cells partly 
hewn out of the solid rock, and partly excavated from the ground. 
These chambers, two or three in number, were said to be of 
small dimensions, but of perfect workmanship, and sp well con- 
Bttructed, as to form comfortable places of retreat. The legend says, 
that a Yaidhai or recluse had concealed himself here some half a 
century ago. If all what has been communicated to mo is “ the truth 
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fttid nothing bat the truth/* by what hands these singula,!* retreats harf 
been formed and fashioned, or for what purpose they had been origin* 
aliy intended, is, even at this remote period, a matter for spcculatiour 
Some natives believe them to be the work of Bseloos or giants, who# 
in old times, ha*d inhabited them to protect Guadama’s relic a sup* 
position — the belief in which the palpable inadequacy of their dimen- 
sions even to giant s babies— we must deny. When however we con- 
sider the troglodyte habits of the natives in all hot climates, the eager- 
ness with which, by retiring into caverns, they shun the alternate 
plagues of the solar beams and the drenching rain, we might not bo 
surprised that they prepared this also, in time immemorial — for the 
same purpose. At a later period, when they began to enjoy the 
blessing.9 of security and wealth, and had opened their eyes to senti- 
ments of tfi^ste, they probably apjfeared to have raised houses for their 
. accomodation. 

I wiM not venture to say more regarding the Tlioiikyai ghaut 
valley, but may be allowed to remark, that he who has been in 
it is not likely to sec many ^aces to surpass it, and few to^ 
equal it. I was never tired of looking at the luxuriant vegetation 
from the Pagodas, and from which a person can have a ** bird's eye 
view *’ of the countiy around — which is extensive and grand, in happy 
unison with the keeping of the whole picture. It was, therefore, with 
regret that I left it this evening to fix my quarters at Toung-lioo. 

30i/i March * — EhcampccL It is exactly a month and a half to-- 
day since I quitted Bangoon, and I am glad to record that I never 
enjoyed better health, tl^ougli tlie hardships I liave encountered ex- 
ceed any thing that can be imagined by those who have not essayed' 
the same kind of travelling in a similar country. 

In this morning's peregrination, I observed the long line of the’ 

Northern hills, and which, backed by a perfectly clear sky, produced 

in me sensations which I had not felt for a long time, and I could 

scarcely take my eyes from the fascinating object. Perhaps it was^ 

owing to the association of my ideaj^ with the happy tour> I formerly 

made there with Dr. McClelland. The diflSculdes to’ which this able 

* 

and energetic officer was exposed at that early period of our conquest 
of. the country, in thos0 wilds, may. be .easily conceived, but -we can 
is readily imsghis that all these were more than balanced in his mind 
by the ddights h^^oxperienced in traversing, a district tmtrodden by atiy 
European befi^and I can bear my humble testimony to the undaunted 
Oourage he dis|kliityed in pushing on his inveetigations, and the firm^ 
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W8S and perseverance of purpose he showed, and nothing but impos- 
sibilities could shake or divert him ’from its direction. * 

It may not be amiss to give here a passing notice of the ciiy^f 
Toung-hoo previous to continuing our joiiruoy. , . 

Touug-hoo is a city of undoubted antiquity, and Ws once ccle* 
brated for its extent and magnificence. The extravagant praisp be- 
stowed on it by its early historians, must, however, be understood 
as applicable to a former city, whose walls and ditch are still traceable, 
and of which now only the shadow is seen. The present city is, never- 
theless, grand, and surrounded for about five miles by a brick wall, 
{almost in a delapidated state), and ditch. From this I should* ima- 
gine that it must have been, at one time, a military post of importance. 
It is built on a sandy alluvial plain on the west side of the Sittang 
river, but is higher than the bank. The localities about Myik cliee-bouk, 
and downwards the river, are ineligible during the rainy season, from 
the excess of surface w'ator which they contain. A few Jarge well 

constructed drains — the w^alls and bottom being inlaid with stone with 

a good descent to the riv^r would .remedy the evil. But, slowly as 
thingsare progressing here in tlie public work depaitment, two or 
three years must elapse before such consummation can be attained. 

There are in the iort small scattered villages or rather a group 
of houses situated apart, some of them imbedded among trees of the 
Jack, Mangoe, Tamarind, and Plantains. There are also many 
Kyoungs and seme of the pagodas are rcmarltablq. Most of the latter 
are still standing, and neaiiy entire ; and such is their solidity that 
they seem, if not absolutely to foil old time, to yield to him almost 
imperceptibly. The big and the principal pdgoda is*situated in the 
centre of tlie fort, and like the Shoay Dayon of Rangoon, it has been 
fortified, and the platform is, I believ e, occupied with stores belonging 
to the Commissariat Department. A fine road has bdfen constructed 
running from North to South, and another coming At right angles to 
it from East to West. The bazars are built on their sides, which nd 
<ioubt present; an imposing effect. The fruits and vegetables exposed 
in them for sale are cliiefly » 

Citrus aurantium, the best, are said to be brought from the hills 
by the Eareens of the neighborhood ; Citrus oci- 
FimzTS. ^9 Oitrullus cucurhita^ Psidlum pyrifmm ^ . CarU 

ca papaya^ Mangifera oppositifolia* M. indiee^ 
Ananoi sativus, EUsagnus eonferta, Sandoricum indieum^ Zixyphus juyte- 
t^^NsphiUumr Artoearpm mtegn/blius, Avsrhoa earamhola^ Morinda, 

jdjstttaitts, Ae. 
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; Dioseorea ghloga, D, Atrppurputm, Pliaseolm trilohtiSi Ba 2 :)hanus^ 

• satmiSj Canvolvulus hatatus, Cucurbita maxima, 
"•Vegetables. Splamm nulongena, Lagenaria vulgaris. Tomato, 

' ■ <' the legumes of the Agati grandijlorum: the 

leaves and pods of Moringa Pterygosperma ; a wild, coarse, and indigo- 
nous t?pccies of AsjiurayiLsr Colocuiia antiquorum, Cyomopsis psora- 
Ijiilcs, &c. &c.; 

The new cantonment — ^that is the space between the river and 
the fort— extends eoiisidcrablj to the South. It is as well chosen a 
locality* as circumstances would admit, and possesses, in a military 
point of view, all the advantages of position to protect the frontier, 
and the commnntl of the river. The public buildings are built of 
wood and thatched, except the magazines, which are wholly built of 
brick. The surromuling country — on the North, West, and South sides 
of the Fort — is gifted \vith almost every blessing winch Nature, in her 
greatest prodigality, could bestow; a soil the most exubei'ant, and 
therefore rice is culiivaled to a considerable extent by the Burmese. 
The population of Toimg boo city ha#becn variously estimated, and 
no doubt been at a very dilTorcnt standard at a dilferent period. At 
the present the most favorable accounts do not make it more than 
five thousand — cxclusivvo of the Military and camp followers — and tho 
true number is perhaps still less. 

The climate of Xoung-lioo is said to ho almost nnalagous to tho cli’ 
mate of Ilangoon. Its physical characters may be conveniently divided 
in the year into tliree seasons. Under this arrangement the cold season 
embraces November, December, January, and February. The morn- 
ings and nights are cold. The weather throughout is most genial 
and pleasant ; the thermonioter seldom idses as high ns 88 ® in the 
middle of the day. About the commencement of Fehruaiy, the dews 
begin to inci'easo and arc sometimes so jdeuso and foggy that they 
continue till 7 o’clock. 

Tho hot season includes March, April, and May, the heat is very 
oppressive when exposed to the sun. The thermometer in tho shade, 
is. said to rise not higher than 93 ® 

The rainy season comprises the remaining months of June,. Jnly, 
August, September, and October. It may, however, be remarked, that 
the latter end of May considered as the connecting link between 
the hot and rainy ses^ns. The commencement of _the monsoon is 
attended by loud of thunder and vivid flashes of lightning* 
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During the months of Jul/ and August'^specially the latter^, the 
•liowers lire very severe. * . * 

hi April . — The dawn of day saw us .wending our way to. Tahek- ‘ 
kway, a village on the Khahoung stream, and about tliirteeii miles 
from the city of Toung-hoo, aud pitched our tents on a? field from oS 
which the harvest had been gathered and ^carried away. Tho Bur* 
inese of this place talk, indeed, of the beautiful thick forests of Teak 
with which tho plain was once covered, but the reasons assigned 
for such a belief, appear to mo to be only a few uncertain traditions, 
and occasional expressions of some old writers. Such forests may! 
probably, Imvo been deprived of their timber by wilful w^aste ac- 
cident, but so extensive as represented could not be altogether obli- 
terated by the hand of man, in tli "5 course of a centur3% even though, 
as has been probably tlie case in Tabek-kway, theise series of years 
had passed iu unceasing discord and ceuteatioiu 

^nd April. — Wc visited a small forest about half a ^ mile from 
Tabek-kway village, and lying on the right bank of the Khaboung 
stream. I noticed on*a high gi’ound several patches of fine full 
grown teak, undersized, amd seedlings — very few of imperfect develope- 
ment — ^growing along witli Rbjnonia adeiiophylla, JR. spathodca^ B, 
<oromtridf Inga xglocarpa^ Tenninalta hclcrkuy T. violata, Ginelina arbo* 
rea, Dlllenia aiigmin, D. Sedhra, Dullergia, Walsura piscidiu, Odina 
tvodkr, I^^gerstraiutni regina, two species of Batoa, Ac, 

111 one or two localities the ground was literally strewed with 
snonse teak trees, some of them w^ero cut iuto short lengths, others into 
long logs of twenty cubits, all injured more or loss by lire ; still I con- 
sider these would yield excellent planks and Uoams by judicious coa- 
version. 

ApnV.— Directed cur course t« Tbabyai wall village, and .du- 
fing the march, I frccjuently ascended the low hills on both sides of 
Ahe Khaboung stream, aud came across several fine straight trees on 
their sides and summits-— with a partial distribiitioa ofyoung plauts— — 
bat they were widely dispersed and bearing but a small proportion to 
tl)e other trees with w*hich they were associated, such as Semecarpus 
<inacardium, Cedrela toona, Stt^gcknos nutvomica, Inga xyloearjiat Nau 
<eha cordifoUa, MicroJana spectahWsy Xauthoxyloti budrunga, Cordiii^ 
myxa, and two species of Pentaptera. On approaching, however, the 
Thabyaiwah village, teak became more freqyient, and tllb number I 
met with to-day may be computed at about two hundred full siaed 
. three hundred and fifty undersized ifrecs. 
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4t^ stemmed the Kbaboung stream for a mile, . a^4 

then ascended* its right bank near Sain-jai village. An excursion was 
made to, a range of teak forest. Its outskirt approached near the 
stream, but the principal extent of it was all inlanJ, and from the nature 
of the ground in 'chat neighborhood, ? am of opinion that it is unfayor- 
able for the conveyance of timber tQ the main stream. A consuler' 
able number of teak trees of all ages is to be found there, but after 
a minute examiation, the evidence of indiscriminate cutting for 
touugyas was sufficiently apparent in the number of stumps of teak, 
interspersed with large sized logs, destroyed by fire, marking the site 
of their former existence. It is a subject of regret that a tree so 
valuable should be destroyed in such a manner, when a littlo care 
and management. oil the part of the hill tribes might have prevented un- 
necessary destruction, and proser^ved the^sources of the revenue. 

Our camp being at Nghet-phyc>v, w’e accordingly descended into the 
Khaboung/and came to it about 10 a. m. The village of Nghet-phyew 
—containing about six sheds — is situated on an altitude ; one might sur- 
vey from it with pleasure the luxuiiant prospect ai'cund. Certainly, 
when the sober shades of evening have invested the landscape with 
& chaste sublimity, it is unrivalled, and iudiiTerent must be the bosom 
w’hich is not influenced and euraptureJ by its calm and serens beau- 
ties. 

At the request of Dr. Brandis I iransinkted by Mr. De Renzy 
the foUow'ing Burmese order for the infonaatlori of the public, and 
when literally translated, it runs thus, 

“ Notice is Jiereby ^ven, that whosoever may, in the coarse of 
this year, bring down any logs of Teak to the banks of Phyew and 
Koon streams above the rapids will receive the following payment per 
log: 

For '^ats..v* 2 Rupees. 

Loozdrs .5 

. Doogies 15 ** 

Yard and Mast pieces 25 ** 

5th — ^At less than seven miles from Kghet-phyew village 

stands the old romantic s^han of Kyetsha. The ‘'road, to this place 
lies by the bed of Khtd^fihg oheung and through a succession of. the 
jmost agreeable scen^ f forests of ba^mboos,. trees, long grass, and 
t oungy a grounds, pr^lating continually a luxurious intorcbange:^of 
cveiy species of not very lofty^ appear- 

ing like the biUowi^ a'&6u|d^ m a calm sn^eding a 
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•About half way between the two places; one is attracted by a edinbri; 
mass of I’ock^— carpettecl vvitli a species of moss colled hycopodium?^ 
haxiging over tbo stream, wliicli flinging their huge dark shadow's 
frowning over tho spot, presents a scene which the mind at on«o loves, 
yet dreads, to contemplate. From this spot tho road leads by an in- 
terrupted line of teak, and trees "of MelUoca trijuga, Dipterocflrpus 
turblnntus, Lija trglocarpa, Cassia Sumatrana, and others, which 
smile from the brows of the hills and in whose refreshing shades, not 
without objects of natural curiosity, a traveller may well let the noon 
day sun pass oyer his head. 

Cth jlpriI,-*-T!ns morning we began our progress up tlie hills, 
under tho guidance of Karcen-saw, who, though between sixty and 
sixty five years old, stamped fast and firm before us. This individual 
is of a strong naturul sense, and has always contrived to* command 
respect among tlie Kareens. We had several ascents and descents 
that lasted for some distance, and then terminated in a tolerable level 
road that ran along for seven miles on a ridge of hills — composed of 
a light, gr^y, and sandy soil resting upon, and passing into slate clay of a 
sandy structure and iViablo consistence — till wo camo to Mayan-sakan* » 

Since vre loft Toung-hoo the heat had become intense, and I was 
not sorry to bo again among tho hills, refreshed by tho cool breezes, and 
the bracing nights, that render a hill climate so invigorating and 
delightful. From the extreme steepness of the first part of the way, 
the elephants exhibited unequivocal symptons of ‘weariness, and not- 
wntlistanding their apparent unwfoldincvss, they went up and down 
tho eminences with gx'eat ease ; and it was gratifying to observe the 
caution with which they put their steps, feeling with their long pre- 
hensile probosces, every stump or stone that they suspect to bo looso^ 
before they venture to place their feet on it. 

The forest growths present quite an uhliD:vited variety of timber^ 

> among which, Inga xyhcaipa predominates. 

Next in order comes two species of what is called by the natives 
HtouJe-kyan {Pcntaptcra aiyuana and P, glabra) which gi’ow to a lofty 
height with a trunk of from eight to tea feet round. The timber 
they produce is. strong and durable— not to say any thing of resisting 
tJxe attacks of the teredo — as it is scarcely less valuable than teak 
itself. I feel confident that a fair trial would disclose its value fbr 
Ship buildmg. pr. - McClelland, as far as I can recollect during 
hU late tour, strongly recommended to the. Brigadier Commandiiig 
to . employ it Toungrhoo. , , y 
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Teak frictoniii holds a tWrf place, and appeared to me' 

to be most peculiar to the cour^y-— individually it is of a mf^ificent 
and universally vigorous growtli*-^xbibiting. dean trunks of six to 
eight feet in girth and from eighty to one hundred feet high ; such 
timber would afford excellent mast pieces'mid spars for Naval purposes. 
In otl>er words in these forests, I refoiarkod a grandeur in the form and 
pize of Teak trees,- a depth of verdure in the foliage, a magnificent 
prodigality of their growths, thut distinguish them from those found 
ih other sectioiss of the Khaboung. district. Tl:k3 trees are large, tall, 
and arise aloft, like cdumns, generally free from branches. They 
may 1x5 truly denominated kin-^ of the IQiaboung forests ; some of 
them are wreathed with a royal robe of Nivai or large parasitical 
creepers. The other trees composing the forests are Cedrela 
toona, Nauclea cordi/oUa, eaicunhar Lager ^tresmia regina, 

mnd Strichnos nuxvomica. This last is a very common tree and 
known as Kliahotmg to the Bunnese ; its most remarkable appendage 
fetliefiniit it bears, which is also called by the same name. It 
ia poisonous and resembles JT.gU mamele$. The bark of the Ntuxr 
ifomica, I understand, possesses febrifugal virtues, and being a common 
and widely distributed tree all over the province, miglit be made an 
i^rticle of groat importance. The timber it iH-oducce is of a very small 
size, but hard, lasting, and clastic, and much used by the disUdet 
people for the shafts of carts where elasticity and strength are desired 
to bo combined. • 

Cedrela toona. This is the Arracan toon wood and called bj 
the Burmese Hhit-kadec, The timber is scarce and found widely 
dispersed. In the arts it is veiy little inferior to teak in hardness 
and durability, and furnishes a beautiful timber reser^ibling Swktenm 
Mahogonir while the bark possesses antisceptic and febrifugal pro- 
perties, The flowers are said to be employed in Bengal in dyeing 
cotton, a beautiful i*cd colo>ir. The Burmese arc not acquainted with 
the value of this dye, and the articlo is never found in the bazars. 

Kmelea cordifolia is a large tree and produces a light serviceable 
timber, and, I should Uiink, well adapted for making combs, mail boxes,, 
and brandy casesv - 

. Nauelea eaddmba. This and one or two species of Euginta would 
afford excellent^aterials, firom the fineness of the grain, for fancy 
w-orks in cdhiic^t making. It also ji^s, like the HeriHera exOellei^t 
eharcodl for the ' xhanuf^ 

Lagersfminia regina is to took house btuldingr afid 
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w aiwayii lu frequent demand fur posts in Rangoon. Under the 
Burmese name of Pyinmaht there are \wo kinds, vizi, LaucU and* Faret- 
kype. It is said that the paddles and oars of war boats, bebngiig 
to the king of Ava, are made of this wood. The tree is reiirarkabW 
for the beauty of its flowers. 

Besides the above mentioned trees there are several species of 
white wood belonging to the family of Urticaccoiy Spondlate^, 
StercuUacca, Anonaceee, Bhjnoniacca, &c. which are soft and useless 
as timber and employed by the native.s foi* fuel. 

lOit/i April, — Wc are now in Prome dktncrt having encamped 
this morning at Ion o’clock in Tabboc^sakan. Sinoe tlie 0 th instant, 
we passed through a continuous stripe of timber trees, hi its natural 
fftate an unbroken forest spreads over and around tlio Khabuung and 
Tabbee systems. The human hand lias, indeed, marked tiio surface 
by opening a few spots, for cultivation and villages, but the far greater 
pai't remains the empire of jungle trees and teak. Cousidefablo for- 
ests of the latter occur in.various parts of the country in patches, each 
tree being sun*ouuded Vj numerous seedlings, wherever they are ex-jj 
posed to the rays of the sun. But it is obvious, even to the weakest 
cnpacityt that they— I mean an admixture of the yoimg and old teak 
trees — are situated several miles distant from very good water 0011-% 
veyance ; they must, from this cause, prove as uscles as . if they were 
growing on the Alps, A question might be raised as to the practic- 
ability of felling the full sized trees and squaring •them on the spot. 
I consider this would be a difficult task almost insuperable, consider- 
ing the scarcity of inhabitants, and their utter aversion to hard labour. 
It remains, however, to be shown how these magnificent trees, found 
here in abundance, are to be brought to the water side over a country 
not only destitute of roads, but of such a nature as to render it ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any practicable ones could ever be found. 
But we have great expectations from the Kyetshft, Mayan, Nghet- 
phyew, and other lower forests where abundant supplies of teak may be 
obtained, so as to form a considerable source of revenue to Government. 

Our way aernss the Yomah hills was over the well beaten track 
of Dr. McClelland an^ which I had myself trodden before with that 
officer. It is rich in botanical treasures. I noticed this year Den* 
droldum Pierardi(^t D. etggt^atunif D. treiaceunif iihe two first with , 
puiple flowers and the third white), Mdmtoma maIahatU?icuin, several 
Impatiem Balsamma, an aromatic species of 
and a /very handsome rose-coloured The following plants 
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dso uucJ^r iny obHervftti alfcrleaviug Mayan'Sakan. Thnr^cf- 
gia a large creeper, <ani I believerof the JiMda tribe and the natural 
or^er oi XcanthacenL, producing very handsome blue or yellow flowers 
with a dark throat ; (I believe its speciHc canekem) mi ot 

flowers. I have frequently met with this sulfruticoso plant in Maiil- 
maiu^ about our garden at Mopobn, with flowerss of a delicate and 
pleasing purple colour. Mr. Mason, in his valuable work on the na- 
tunil productions of Burniah,” has not given us the native, name for 
it. To make up the omission, I may be permitted to mention that 
tli^ Burmese call it Oli-hoke, In another place, I saw Tecoma ajfpbar- 
ing in all its wild luxuriance, dressed with clusters of trumpet flowers 
of orange ooltvir. To attempt to enumerate them here would be vain 
both from want of books and their endless variety; suffice it to sAy, 

I saw many novelties and recognised a ,great number of my old ac* 
quaintances, robed with flowers and fruits, and forming the most sin- 
gular and JivcrsiQed, and most vividly coloured, wliilo they dispensed 
odours the most delicious. Amidst a diversity of plants mentioned 
<ibove, w^ehad to regret there was nd grass for our exhausted ponies ; 
however, among the bamboos, which everywhere covered the surface 
of the ground, they were observed to browse. 

X^th April , — bad been suffering over since wo placed our foot 
in Prome district, with cepaiahjia accompanied with giddiness so as to 
disable me to bring up fhy JoLinml until now. Daring the last five 
days, we passed tlirough Singoung forest and the patches intorveneing 
between it and Nga-nyaw clioung. Wo also examined a small fores* 
lying .close to IJyintha village. I was thus enabled to inspect all the 
principal teak forests on tho northern Nawing. 

I noticed, in Singoung forest, teak of magnificent growth and 
dimension growing in clumps, and seldom at any considerable distance , 
from the choungs, the largest trees being on the higher altitudes^ 
There were, very ‘ few trees of imperfect devefcpement. I slmuld 
estimate, from what I saw, and from such information I could obtain, 
the contends of this forest to be from eight to ton thousand trees exolu- 
aive of undersized timbers As we descended to Nga-nyaw choung, 

insensibly and rapidly decreased, where uo doubt it was once tlie 
scene of depredations of the teak destroyers. Several deserted < toung. 
yas were passed found that they had greatly disturbed 

the forest vegeta^^'ai^d, although all tlm individual teak trees apid 
ether interming^ll^ families , had been remo yet the soil having 
ft exposed inan^ce i,qf the snu ; and almosph^e, the teak 
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stiJcJlhig? which I fiiWt coming oiiy^like the teeth of the dragon of 
ancient poets and old naturalists, were of the intermediate or second 
stage, and that they were evidently of the produce of the latent . 

wdiich bad lain dormant under the shade. This is proved from their 
being nearly of the same sizo and age. It would thus api'car, aa I 
liave always maiulained, that the • vcgclative force to the efTc^ctual 
d(;vclopcment ol* seeds, depends upon light and air. This is the rea* 
son why in these open and veutillatcd tracts, I found they wero palpa- 
bly of the same generation. It is not to bo doubted that thqre may 
be somo rare exceptions, but I feel assured that the broad fact will 
only be confirmed by further cxiniinatioii. * 

In Nga-nyaw, I Ibimd teak of all ages, measuring from three 
to five feet in girth the major portion being of small dimensions, and, 
on a careful average, I conolLule^tho nuinber of full si/.od to he eighty 
and about two to three hundred yats. A great many young shoots 
from the stumps of full sized trees also were met with. • 

Scarcely any timber of large growth is to bo seen in tbo forest near 
Pyintha village. It contains betwe'en two and three hundred under*^ 
sized trees only from two to four feet in girth. 

I am glad that one very satisfactory point has been ascertained 
this year in regard to the Prome forests, namely, that of the exisLenca, 
df a great many tenk seedlings w^hich we saw mantled with small tender 
Iciaves. Last season they did not como under our observation, as wo 
were liei'c about the commencement of the hot seasfon, and the seedlings 
being then probably in their twiggy and naked condition were not, there 
foro, recognizable. In fjict the face of the country at tSiat time, as far as 
I can remember, assumed an unusual sterile aspect, which was in 
some measure heightened by its starved vegetation, having then been 
destroyed by fire. Even now the Teak forests have seldom that full- 
ness of foliage, and 1 have been assured by the people of this district 
that, during the dry months, the trees are decidudus, but when at 
last a conple of showers of rain descend — which be it remembered 
ive had before we entered these forests, on the night of the 13th March, 
whilst encamped on the right bank of Kayoo choung — in the course of 
A few days they are clothed with tbo most delicate and tender leaves 
of green. . 

. Dr. McClelland and myself were led to infer that seedlings of 
^ontanoous growth were unfriendly to the Prome forests so as not 
to be found jn them, and that the rational cause of their general 
•hsence was ascribed to fires, and tliat by removing that evil the 
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he fillort pTm\»* Indeed the 

dryness of the clitnauo and almost' tlio total absence of 
* trtiter~as wot situations afe scarcely to be mcjt with except on the 
‘ sSfes of some choungs — this district as I have said before, is occupied 
by a very poor vegetation not like that met with in other forests. 

The forests above descr b jil h^ive been very much destroyed by 
hill cultivator. The r cUess svstem of cleoi-ing tracts shows (as it 
came under my observi.tion) that same three hundred teak trees 
have boeu cut do^YU E xcli t.eo, taken on an average at ten llnpces 
intrinsic value on the spot, would deprive the state of a revenue 
of tiiree thousand lliipces. I see no prospect of justice being done 
to Goverumout if wo permit the continn.'^nce — esj/ecially in rich 
localities crow led with teak — of this pr<‘valent, reckless, and wasteful 
system, and in op|n^ilion to ^ the following notification, dated 20th 
September 1850, enacted for the 2 «*cscrvation and maintenance 
of our forcs(«'. 

Notice is boroby given that oil the forest ^ in the Province of 
Pegu being the properly of Cipvcrnmcut, any person who shall 
cut, mark or fell any Teak timber, in any of those forests, without 
" authority, will bo liable to bo approhciidod and prosecuted ac- 
cording to law, 

'' ** All timber which has been cut in the Government Forests 

** from the commencement of tho present year, or which may 
** hereafter be cut w-ithout license, will be liable to confiscation.” 

ft 

I advocate that the notification should be carried, in all cases, to 
the veiy letter ;^nd unless this is done, I muwst say that it is impossb 
ble for tho Fbrest D»^artnimit to protect the interests of Government, 
The infringement of the rule is not confined to Proine district, but the 
system, I am sorry to remark, is general throughout all the forests 
of the Province. # 

Timber trees found in the forests, on the northern Nawing which 

tf 

tre visited weie IJopea, Blackvcetlia, B^unea, Waliura, Pentaptara, 
Ktweha, KifUa, Careya, Inga, Spondiaa, Odi»a, TarminaUa, MeUeoca, 
aieaeia, Diptaraearpus, Ptmcwfptgh Conoearpua, de. I was also glad 
4 ^ meet with a beautiful orchid, a species of Habenaria, and a her* 
^' bteeous jdant of the genus Kampfem, the roots of the latter are used 
by tho natives nu^cinaUTi. 

, Of the timher trees Tarminif^a, and Acacia appeared to 
be quite common. ' 

' Odina trodtei' TsluaU^ ^ consider it adapted 

tot house posts,^^ exades, as t pmothmad I » my 
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J-ounittl ill 1854, gum but from furtter experience, 1 tind it is of » 
v’}ft, nearly fluid state, and hardens in the air, without losing its 
traiisparenoy, and inuy he extensively used for various purposes ia 
ti»e arts ; it, however, dissolves in water, forming a viscid soluti(j6. 

I have been infornu.d l;y tlio Karceiis that the tree .exudes freely in 
Uie hottest season, when a large guantity can be procured. From 
the abundance of this tree, called by the Burmese Nya-bai, affording 
gum, k may become an article of importance. 

lermltUiUn c! ebnh, or Ktja-zoo of the Burmese, has a trunk 
straight and lofty, and shows a considerable diameter, so as to bo 
made into solid wheels for native carts ; strong, elastic, and dumble. 
The fruit of this tree is much used by the Burmese practitioners, 
AS an external apjJication, both in the incipient and advanced stage 
of O^tlicdnim. I have often seen the .Roman Catholic native Chris- 
tians of Rangoon employ it also, cither alone, or with alum rubbed 
np in water, and applied round the eye, and, from what I have seen, 
it is perhaps tlie best application for Optlitulmla. I believe its 
medical property i?. ui’»knov;w to European practitioners, I would 
euggost, on the strength of the above authority, that it should be 
eubjected to cxperiujieut 

III a comiaorciid point of view the species represented is deserv- 
ing of notice. The fruit, mixed with ferrugiiious earth, imparts aii' 
excellent black. Ail the native ink is made from it. The bark 
of the tree Kijiv be used for tanning. It has also a place in th» 
Maicjria Mcdlcci of tic Bunnf'Mj. 

Acucla catechu. It js Shah bin of the Burmese and furnishes largo, 
hard, and tough w^ood. I Ijave seen it a]iplW)d to vfirious j)arts of 
housebuilding, and has been found to resist thcinlluenoe of the weather 
when used for psts, railings itc. In 'riiarawadie district, it ii . 
mostly employed as upnglits to support the tedegrapli 

The tree affords cutoh — a kind of inspissated vog stable juice-— ex- 
tracted by tlie Burmese, beyond our IVoiitior on tho Irruwadie, by boil- 
ing the wood and evaporating the decoction by the heat of the sun. 
The cutch is employed by the natives in the composition of Pijper 
Bctky as also in some processes of dyeing. 

Near Kanjin village, I found an outspreading Neem tree or Azadi* 
rachta indica. It is Thin-hau-Ka’ma-ka of the Burmese, and the leaves 
and bark, rasped down and infu.sed in coldwater, are# used by 
them as a epeciiic for all kinds of skin diseases, or the result of 
violence, as a bruise. The headman of this place assured me that 

T 
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he has employed the remedy wguin and again in such cases, 
with perfect success. It would well to try their properties. Tim 
timber of the Neeni is soft, and tliongli iisf less for shipbuilding 
pufposes, still on account of the riiioncss of its grain, it may be rea- 
dexed valuable ftr house scantlings such as ilooring boarJs &c. 

About noon the sky bepame vein" cloudy, and threatened to rain ; 
but it afterwards cleared up, and the afternoon was beautifully 
tbougli unpleasant bv a strong wind driving a large quantity of dust 
and dry leaves into our tent, and besiJes ren lerhig our encampment 
not altogether safe, as tiiCMiocaved branches of the tree, under which 
we h^fd pitched our tent, were falling about us in every direction that 
the violence of the wind liad broken oil*. 'This annovoTice, however, 
abated sufTQciently in the evening to admit of my taking a stroll to 
Kanjin village, and found it td contain iihoiU thirty houses. Last 
year, when I visited it, it was not so j'opulous ; and, on enquiry, I wai 
informed the Goung that several families, from the Ihinnese side, 
had come in to escape oppression. In going through the village, 
I commuiucated with the refugees, ti'ud in a friendly manner, told them 
tliat as tliey have voluntarily become British subjects they would do 
well to continue under the protection of our Government ; in parti- 
cular, I invited their attention to that part of tlie proclamation dated 
J20th December 185:3 — of which I furnished them with a copy — which 
says ** the Governor General in Council hcrchy calls on the in* 
“habitants of Pegu ‘to submit themselves to the aiilhority, and to 
conhde se{;urely in tho protection ol the BriiUh Govornmont ; whoso 
power they have .steii {,0 be irresistiibie, and whose rule is marked 
by justice and beneficence.'' 

Two or three deep pools of soirn* size — containing a great quantity 
of crystal and transparent water— occur in the bed of the choung con- 
tigious to the village i anu in one of them, I sa’,v a puirty of grown 
np women bathing themselves without a single article of covering on ; 
nor did my presence— I wished I had never been led to the spot seem- 

ed at aU to disconcert them, for thqy went on with tlndr ablutions as if 
quite unconscious of the indelicacy of the act. Such, however, is a 
common occurrence in the forest district. 

April—la our march from Kaiyin to Nga^way-zeen, 1 
caw teak very much scattered of all ages growing and thriving, in every 
variety of locality, with the species of Dipteromrpm, Shorca, Acacia, 
Inga, Hymenodktyon, Buehanania, Bignonia, BhioJmellia, Antidmna, 
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Jfauitlea, Ftero^jeimwn , CtMtanectj A^adlrachtu, Conocarpri^, and mUnj 
others. * 

Our road coutiiiuoil for a distnnr.o of six miles, tlio country vary- 
ing in its scenery at almost every step \vc took, and over/ . where ; 
continuing to be hcinitiful. The delicious verdiite,* bordering the 
small streams, with Isore and then? a peep, of villages bursting from 
t^e hrilfconceaie I Ibilago of woods, foruiod a striking contrast with the 
half burnt bamboos au l the leafless Acavia. that covered a ridgo 'of 
hills not far from Nga inw'ay-r^ocn. 

The Teali tnM‘s obs{3rvo!l to-dnj have generally the disadv«antago 
of not carrying their ^Li th — tapering (piif^kly — to a groat lioight ; 
notwithstanding this, they appourei to nns to bo good aifd 
strong. In some instances, 1 noticed knotty trees bearing th^t 
character of Ixnng crooked. <)i^ Iming* tested they no<h>uf>t pror® 
to be hard, sound, and elo.so grained, admirably adapted for ship 
crooks.* • 

17t.h Apri.l . — From Nga mway-zocn tv ) nuirc-hod towards ICha-diii" 
nga-zeen-sakan. We passed ihroi/gh Clioung-zouk forests containing 
a great number of Jirst class, and very m:i>iy line young t(\'ik. I esti- 
mate the total nu!nl)or to be about two thc/asand trees, 'riiero is, 
however, some dilliculty in draggirrg tlie timber in eonsofiuenee oQ 
many small hills and water courses. 'I’liis accounts for the particu- 
larly line growth of the trees, especially those sicualed about tiie upper 
part of the Choung zouk stream, whore they woro cotnparal ivcly pro 
Berved from t!ie axe, being straight, clean, and rather o-f large size. 
I have every reason to boliove that niucli hne teak tini’o^u' can be pro- 
cured from this locality ; and, wnth the view of rendering tiie long and 
large full sized trees capable of traiisport, I suggest that they should 
be cut into short lengths. This kind of timber, I believe, is best 
•uited to the gun c.arriag3 manu factories, where length *i3 of no con- 
•ideration and great girth is only required. • 

IS th April. — We loft Kha-din-iiga-zeen-sakaii thisinoruing v«ritU 
feelings akin to regret, as there were many valuable forests worth 
feeing— altliough I had expftrcd a greater portion of them with Dr, 
McjClelhiiid last year^ — which the shortness of our time had compelled 
us to leave uuvisited. The road we pursued had a gradual rise, for 
thf first two miles, througli a fine wood chequered with a few under- 
sized teak trees ; then two or three ascents — ^not abrupt— along the 
face of bamboo coveivd hills, sloping down to the Tantabiu plain ; 
and, prior to our corning np to it, I observed down the perpendicular 
facei of so!iie of the avoiiucs-. fragments of large stones, broken oW 
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from the diffis ahore, effacing paths which had been formeS 

** ‘ 

beneath them, as well as filling up the beds of the choungs, and which 
P«obabiy, in course of time, >vill convert them into cataracts. 

' ' After leaving Tantabhi village, wo pursued a cart road and 
passed by a low ndge of thickly wooded heights — principally com- 
posed of wood oil trees — and then the landscape presented a panorama of 
undulated rice fields, dotted with immeroiis peaceful rural viUagey, 
and bathed in the light of an ascending sun. liere end there also 
arose wide-spreading mangge and timber trees, whilst innumerable 
fen l^ke palms and Cocoanut trees either singly or in groups, com- 
jj^leted the picture. To me it was a perfeat “ Elysium field ” and 
w’ell compensated us for past disappointment. Tlie timber trees which 
I allude to are ; 

« 

Dipterocarjpm alatus which is abundant and good. 

Acacia catechu not very large, employed by the people gof this 
place for ploughs, and other agricultural implements. 

Lcxgerstraetnia regina used herejis house posts and uprights. 

Sapinduft ntbiginosus. It is similar used as the preceding, but is 
said to be rather brittle. 

Azadirachta indka. It being a soft wG)od tlic natives cut it into 
^planks, which they employ for making tahlahs or coffins. 

Melicoca irijugd. It is used, on account of its great strength 
and solidity, for cart wheels and oil mills. 

About 11 o’clock wc encamped in Oak-shit-tomig villagcon the 
margin of the Nawing choung ; no w^r was visible in its arenacc- 
®U8 bed, and the villagers were seen to make several cavities or pits^ 
when the latent fluid oozed forth, and filled them, while undergoing 
at the same time the process of filtration, it w^as beautifully clear. 

Dr. Brandis parted with us this evening for Prome. I was left 
in charge of the camp wdth directions to move on to Founday where 
be proposed to join me. 

19ih Mr. Frederic flrant^^iiForest Assistant of Prome^ 

district, joined my camp to- Jay bringing with l\im private letters, 
newspapers, &c. 4c., from my wife and parents which had been waiting 
ifiV me in the Post OMce for some time- 

SOtii jlpri&^Yesterday just as the setting son was crimsoning 
the west with fire, I sounded tl^' familiar note of preparation 

for starting. TO the gleeful yells of our peons, 

Tglio b^ing with joy at the prospect of feting “ under way” to get 
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«' dro^t of toddr, toe which the dutrlct of It^oiuUy it oelebnteifi 
became clamourous. . * 

The villages and cultivation throughout the march, were 
considerable, but still the appearance of industry was not striking. 
The soil appeared to be thin, sandy, and far from being fertile. Of 
cultivation, the most remarkable feature is immense groves of Cpoos 
riAcifera, md Borassus Jlabelliformis, the last is grown for the manu- 
facture of jogree, aud judging from the vast number of these trees, they 
must produce an extensive article of consumption. I have been in- 
formed, by the Burmese of this district, that there are two species 
of palms, Viz. the male and female. The fonner affording 
juice for two or three months in the year, wliile the latter almost 
throughout the twelve months except in the rainy season. After 
having accomplished a journe)~of twelve miles, we hlfltecl in* a zayat, 
near a large kyoung, which gives its name to the locality, the building 
is embosomed in a small grove of Ficui cordlfoli i, and is further graced 
by the presence of a fe;v trees of Tamarindus indlca, Oahphyllum 
inophyllum with branches of sweet scented flowers, Morinda bracteata, 
Anacardiim accident ale^ Sandoncuin indiviim, and plantain. 

The zayat has a dependant and t;pntigioiis well of water, serving at 
once as a place of repose and refreshment to the weary passengers,’* 
and for devotion. The union of those objects, I consider extremely 
felicitous and commendable, and as reflecting credit on Burmese 
manners and hospitality. Under the shade of Ihe Tamarind trees, 
numbers of insect* that show ||^bright light* at night, were crawling 
about, probably glow worms (Lampyrldoc) as# answering exactly to 
Eevd. Ur. Mason’s description. Regarding them Mr. Moore wrote 

“the light 

The glow worm hangs out to allure. 

Her mate to her green bower vt night.” 

Observing a venerable Phoungyee, seated at tfie gateway of ^is 
monastery, I went towards him and made a salutation ; ho has been 
represented by the people of this plaqe, to be of an amiable disposi- 
tion, and considered ^ devout religious; yet he has his foible and ad- 
dicted to ai ke yat and has expended much time and money iu the 
idle search of the great secret, which would, it is believed, enable the 
discoverer to malie gold and silver at discretion. , 

• In this day's march, I met with Xyrk Mica ; the beautiful and 
fragi-ant Piycltotria: a, species of Morinda with smaU flowers with 
crowded heads ; with its stinging pods ; Eria bracto- 
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xtens with a fleshy stem and bearing leaves about two inches brott'I r 
Clitoria, aa‘ele[.aut creeper, with deep blue flowers having graceful 
sl^xider branches, appeared to spread over trees in all the wild luxuri- 
ance of nature. The root of this plant resembles that of red cotton' 
( Bom bux peJitandm) hoth in its sensible qualities and medicinal pro- 
perties, and may be used as enietic. I also observed Riciniis com- 
n%7iis, from the seeds -of which the castor oil is obtained, risil^rg 
seldom than four or five feet. I have been iiifoniied by my father 
that in the ]\Iahibar coast, the lower classes of people burn the oil in 
their lamps and employ it also in healing wounJs, and even in ex- 
hausted cases of liemorrhagc, it h«as been found to oiruct a speedy and 
satisfactory recovery. The process is simply by immorsinj a pledget 
of common country cloth in the oil anl appl7iiij[ it to the wound. 
Jnethiim ^rnre'dMa (of UuilHlUferou^ tcihe) I noticed in a cultivated 
state ; the seeds called by tlie Burmese Sn iihot, are always to be met 
with in all the native shops. The Burmese pr'iotitloners make a 
great use of them, on account of their p')werriil ar )in »tic odour, an 
infusion of the seel in warm wi^e‘, and stru’ning, is said by thena 
to form very giMte.Vi refrigerant iriaks in febrile diseases. 

I spent my time principally within doors, as the heat of the sun 
< preventc 3 d me, after I had encamped, from moving out of the shads 
during the day, without suffering much inconvenience and incurring 
some risk from the exposure; and the openness of the country, hero 
rendered any particular examination of it unnecessary, as its character 
was perceptible at a single glance. 

Just as dinner wms announced the Tiko-onk (Headman) came 
to pay me his compliments. I received him and retiring him- 
self from the board he charged his pipe with tobacco ; w-liich being 
lighted, he proceeded to smoke, as we went on eating, performing 
his fumatory recreation in the most free and easy manner, and 
alj^its concomitant evolutions with the most perfect nonchalance. 
In a short time every thing in the Zayat smelt or tasted of tobacco, 
tho apartment was in a mist «nd the Tike-oak only moved tlio 
pipe from his mouth, to nsk for Jyet’pyin^hyi^i, Lamentable dis- 
tress ! such a lii^or was not to be had, in vain were tendered tea, 
coffeO) and sherhet — Beer, however, was the only succodaneum ; which 
was recoiled by the smoker with no very good grace. 

ilsi April — Scarce had gray twilight brushed his dusty brow 
we were stirring, as I was desirous of avoiding tho oppression of the 
sun. Tho one third portion of the plain, over which we marched, the 
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Wil was of a clajoy toxturti of reddish *or groyisli color, and was mostly 
fsovered with a tall and conrso grass dnd thick groves of palms (Bor 

flabeUi/orniU) in full foliage. Some of them were entirely in 
the embraijes of the epipliytlc species of Pirns so much so that l!^o- 
top was seen issuing from the trunk of the latter. Itthn?; been alleged 
by the Burmese that the green pigeQiis {Tt eron hlcincta) after eating 
the fruit of the Fkwi they drop the seeds in the aloe of the leaves of 
tlie palmyra, and on germinating they grow an^ extend their descend- 
ing parts. 

In addition to a peculiarity of aspect more easily felt than de- 
scribed, the timber trees were generally thinly scattered, seldom Jkrge 
or very small. They were chiefly of iJqjterocarpus alatus, Sirickno* 
Nux Vomica, MamjiJern indica, Zizyphus jujuha^ StcrcuUa fmtida. At, 
V'carpuH uiicffrijolim, Plcrardia napotn, and Photinia sen'ot if alias 
These have an appearnnee and conftgiiration appropriate to the soil, 
they inhabit, and, in the proper latitudes, it is fiivorablo to the growth 
of rice, maize and tobacco. The plain lias a gentle rise here and 
there only a few feet hightsr than IJie land around it. These little 
detached elevations — for tlioy are not hills, — appeared to be the favorable 
habitat of the trees already described, but grass and weeds were the 
occupants in the low laud. Itmayiurt be out of place to mention 
here that I observe<l the soil of the plain for the most part to be 
alluvial to a greater or less depth, though, on some of the highest 
points, there were little ; it may, however be remarl^iod that tbo lower 
the ground the deeper the alluvium. 

# 

I was delighted in v/itnessing, whilst on the roarch, a most 
i^plendid scene as I turned ray eyes upon the spangled sky. Jupiter 
before he melted ay.’ay into the light of heaven, rested like a brilliant 
gem upon the brow of Taurus, furnishing a beautiful appendage to 
the latter, as he reclined in dignity upon his etherial couch. At 
day break we espied a village a head of us, and tfio guide assured 
me to be Mee-gyee-yoah of Eingmah district. We were yet at least 
three miles from it, when some of party sallied forth, with an un- 
usual haste, to get to it. They felt coliident it was about a milo off, 
but finding the distance so much greater than they had anticipated, 
they lagged behind in a zayat and soon rejoined me as I came up to 
them. The optical illusions — occasioned, I believe, by thQ rarified 
«Ln4 transparent atmosphere of the plain— are truly remarkable, afford- 
ing another exemplification of its purity. A person would fancy him- 
aelf looking through a spy glass, for objects frequently appear at 
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•carce one thud of their real distance — ^frequently much maguilied» 
no that a single hut with a grove df trees often appear so increased 
in bulk that they would be mistaken, by the inexperienced eye, for a 
tfiriving village. I believe this illusion is occasioned by gaseous va- 
pours rising from, the ground, while tlio beaming rays of the sun are 
darting upon it. . 

Our movement, performed fasting, and unsheltered from t^e 
heat of a scorching sun, brought us to Pounday — after a journey of 
twenty five miles — weary and faint with hunger; and as we approached 
it, I saw several niagiiificent Capparis, charged with large white 
fiow^ers ; tliey are great favorites with the natives, and are gathered 
by the boys and girls of the district to ornament themselves. The 
following did not escape my observation. The ever beautiful Mam^cy- 
Ion raniijiorum with small polished dark greenish leaves and numer- 
ous blue and purple flowers, appeared through the foliage, clustering 
round tlije naked branches. Also a species of Symplocos on erect 
growing tree, with largo leaves of a thick and firm texture. 

Under the delicious shade of an umbrageous mango tree, close 
to a Kyoung, I sat to repose after the fatigues upon the brilliant car- 
pet of nature and allayed the pain of the moment by copious draughts 
of water. I enquired for some plantains, only a bunch was to be 
found in the Kyonug and was glad to lay hold of it w’here with to stay 
the cravings of my appetite. Seeing no sign of my camp coining in 
at the hour of threerin the evening, I strolled out to look for quarters, 
and to my dismay, I found all the Zayats occupied by Phoung- 
yees, belonginjg to other districts, who had come here to celebrate the 
feast of Phouvyyeehyon. I required the bead religious “ to take a 

rule to show cause ” wily fatigued strangers, should not be accomoda- 

• •- 

ted as well ns a company of his brethern. This was followed by a 
vehement philippic on the part of the Phoung-yee, by which I soon 
discovered that T was “ nonsuited with costs,” 

23«d April, and two 'following days, we lay encamped. Poun- 
.dny has great advantages in a large extent of soil, and in an abundant 
supply of water during the raiq^, which can be turned with facility 
upon the land. Favoured by climate, its capability of yielding a va- 
riety of produce is very great. The good people who hold it are not, 
however, enteiprizing or experimental agriculturist. There are many 
groves of mangoe trees scattered over the plain and regarded — ^perhaps 
justly — this place as evidences of fertility. The reason may be, 
that they are mere indications of water, it being observed, that with- 
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out that desideratum being at hand, they cannot thrive, /ind for the , 
same reason the natives prefer sinking wells under* them. Cattle are 
plentiful in Poiindrtv, and in rJl kimls of rural wealth, I may say, yifta 
inhabitants may be pronounced rich. During my stay, hero, 1 more 
tlnni once passed throiigli the bazar. 1 had every reason to admire 
the abuudanee of almost all kinds of provisiftns, particularly of fraits, 
oiffd was mncli struck with the varieties of costume worn hy the iu- 
ilividuols I met, plainly showing how great was the influx of strangers 
to this place. Deof, while very good, is not perhaps so cheap as at 
Rangoon. Fuel is one of th(3 articles iionsidercil dear, as it is broiiglit 
from a di.stance. The bazar also abounds with foreign and native 
produce, liritish miinuractures are freely met with, and the 
Burmese are wont to remark, that if rouiiday were seated on the 
banks of tlie liTaw’^i(\ gold might bo gathered by hand fulls. 

^5th Aitril. We marched to Tapoun. A sunny morning in the 
plain again, Couleur de rose ! No fog, no Hies, no curranfs of air 
as to demand warm cloth^^s. A more uninteresting country that wo 
traversed can scarc'ly be con Of vived. Nothing was to bo seen but a 
fiat level plain covered with scanty horkige ; and as for trees, it 
would have 1)0(311 no difficult matter ip bav.o counted all that came 
wdtliin the sweep of our vision. . Their general ubneiKic, at first sight, • 
gave an appearance of baiTeiiucss. A iow groups knd avenues of 
fine trees decorated the villages, the line of which they folloAved with so 
much regularity, as to convey the impression of* their having been 
planted for the express purpose of shade and ornament. They con- 
sisted of Elaodendron mtegrifolia, Careya arhoreu, a species of Calo- 
jdiyllmh higemina, Odina Wodler, DalbergiaUitifoUay and Averrhoa 
Carambola. A sipall teak forest — containing about one thousand 
trees from two to five feet in girth about Tapoon — \’jas examined 
by us. The generality of the trees looked stunted, or deformed, 
on account of their expanded crown and lateral branches, and al- 
though they would yield short logs, crooks, and bends, I consider 
the timber, when cut down and tested^ would turn out to be of a spongy 
and inferior quality ; aud my reason for'^ supposing it to be so, is be- 
cause the trees here iuhabit a some what low and damp spot. I am 
the more convinced in this when it is generally knoNvn that Maul- 
main Teak is much inferior in strength and compactness tg that of 
Malabar. This appear to have arisen simply from the fact, that tho 
Malabar specimens were from hiU teak, indeed Dr. Falconer says 
in his report on the Tenasserim Teak forests that ** its favorite habi- 

U 
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tation on t\ie Malabar coast is on tile side of tbo bills." ^V\lilc^ otv 
the other hand, the , Maulmain Teak is contiiied to move easy locali- 
ties,' on , the banks of tbechoungfi. From the above, it will be per- 
ceived that the ffeak tree Avill grow almost in any soil where waLor 
does not lodge, but soil will effect growtli and qiinliry of ilie timber. 

S6i/i Ayril . — ^After a most fiat, duU, and nnproiitable march, wo 
reached Yaigyeen. The ^ilonotony of the niarcli was broken only hy tlm 
road, as it neared Yalgyepn, winding through groves of miLiigoo tree?, 
many of which were found grovring on slig!;t and d. hiJjcd eminences. 
It isftifncuU for those, 'who iiuve not tiMveii* d in this i.ionili nrdrr a 
burning sun, to appreciato the value of these Uees. Iiulepf ndtiit of 
their delicious fruit, they afford a shelter and a .shade such as no rrt 
could supply, and they usually a^so harbor a ivell. In this jounny, 
I could not avoid being impressed with a favmiraUe opinion of tlje 
peasantry# Everywhere they seoined to be u contcided, orderly, and 
hospitable race. Their fertile and produc/iive soil affordiiig them, at 
slight labor, the simple necessaries of lifo in abundance. 

April. — Encamped. 

Last night as the moon became obscure, flashes of lightning nr ar 
, the horizon became vivid, and Iiicdmrod above our heads, now and 
then brightening and casting an unnatural liuo over the surrounding 
scenery, w^hilst the thunder from a low rumble hud increased to 
a majestic peal that reverberated tlirougli the lieavcns. A few 
potentous drops caused my friend Mr. Grunt, Forest Arsaistaiit of 
Prome district, and myself, to hasten- to our tent, and wo had no 
sooner reached it then the clouds opened, as it were, their sluice 
gates, and poured down a torrent of rain which lasted till 2 
o’clock this morning. Our camp presents to day a ehenless np-* 
pearance. Some of our hungry jieons w'ore seen vainly endeavouring 
to puffdnto a blasie eorae half ignited sticks which soon smouldered 
by their dampness, and emitted forth a tliick smoke that slowly as- 
cended and curled over the tent before it was dissipated. With such 
things staring before my eyes, I at once sa^v the impracticability of 
getting something cooked for breakfast, a kettle of water being heated, 
with a laborious, mouth-blowing, I was obliged to content myself 
y^ith a piece of biscuit ai?d a cup of tea to break my fast. 

Last night’s storm, however, u&here^ in this morning a 
cloaiUess sky^, whose clear assure contrasted beautiij^y with the Ver- 
dant turf feSrhich. the late rain had imparted an unusual brightness.; 
and as soi^ as the sun made his appearance, the boys and girls were 
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feen busily collecting niaugoe fruits 'strewed by the wind all over tho 
ground. Crowds of people were also stillying forth to the scene of 
their labours, as well as Military OiTicers cnKirgiug from their liomea 
to enjoy a constitutional walk. The scene was altogether lively ^id 
animated. 

2Sth an A prib^Tooh my quarters in the Post Office 
t^eimble mo to got my passage for Ilangooii by the first steamer •pro- 
ceeding downwanis, 

Yaigyeen i:; a lino littlo fowii. Jt is subject to the annual inim- 
dalioiis, and the water leaving a d<*po ;it o!i it, its Si.dl is cxlroinely 
rioli. In some places it yield*;, a-. 1 have bron informed, five liuadrod 
baskt.-ts of j)a<Mj per yoke, wLii-j others rotnni less than ouc third of 
that quantity. 

Tlie fi)nnti 7 all around aptx'arod to ho quiet. The seiics of 
depredations, committed at one time in this distvict, are not easily to 
be forgottion. Happily now those aro h\ss heard of. Peace reigns 
hero; and an auguioutatlon of civilisation Ims canirsl us into an ocean 
of blessing whore potT'or reigns, •under whicli ail disputations aro 
detorminod by geiudor m \aiis than tbo amiii illation and devastation 
of inimical intcresta. Vf itli what fctdings of gratitude and ha])])ine8s 
we should view .^uch eousumuiatcd tfanquilifcy, I leave those to testify 
■who have [flodded and followed the footsteps of maiikiiul from their 
origin, and Ihenco downwards to their end. 

In days gone hy, lot us hope for ever, a d-UTerent feeling pre- 
vailed; the claJi, musket, Xe, and the strong arm too often, hy their 
strength, overeamo tlie powerless innocent. Might then constituted 
right ; as the old adiago expresses it. 

That'tlc.'v should talfo who have the pow’er. 

And they* should keen who can,” 

So -were the customs moulded in times I sj^^ak of. 

— i biiiiir ' dl ti'e luUus on tlic dOtii Ultimo and 'arrived 
this day at iiangoon. After an abscjico of two mouths and eighteen 
days. 

It would be idle for"me to estimate the w'eahh with wdiich the 
mind may he ciitl owed by forest excursions. Nature, as if to compen- 
sate to herself for the dericieiicies in the fine arts moulded by the 
hand of Ma-ti, has lavished upon every object — ba|li animate and in- 
animate — a profiisiou of beauty and brightness. In one place we 
find she has heightened the grandeur of the feature of the country 
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by bestowing on it primeval forests, mountains,' chonngs, and smatll 
murmuring ^ems wliieh through fissm^es of tho 

Ib^rock. * 

Iticthe mountains one would obserre teak ^trees and tbeir asso- 
ciates of prodigious height and strength ; thickets of the different 
speqes of the Bafnhusa '^'hich almost exclude all other vegetation 
from beneath their shade, and carpet the soil with their own wither^ 
leaves ; Clerodendron with their panicles of flowers gleaming through 
the deep-green and highly varnished foliage ; the magnilicient Bar- 
nw^fonifl with a lovely scarlet Sitwer ; Naudea Cadamba dressed with 
fragrant blossoms ; and while floating curtains of Clitoria tamalea, 
Passlflora fcstida and other climbers clamber over trees ; the Orcliirds 
too of the species of Bolhophylum, Hahenaria &c, weave 

themselves in all the graceful fohns imaginable. Indeed, nothing is 
wanting to complete one wide and continuous landscape of surpassing 
beauty and magnifleence. 

Of the animate we have the butterflies of the several tribes of 
Nymphalida ; Buprestls of a . brilliant color and graceful form ; 
flocks of several species of Psittacus w'hieh make the forests vocal : 
many kinds of Nectannia are vife among flowers, and the latter are- 
*in themselves various and oilorous. 

The knowleugo oi‘ -uch scenery, achieved by a forest excursion, is 
all clear, unalloyed, urA priceless gain, for it not only stores the 
chamber of oiir membry \vi‘ r: the pictures which can be stretched at 
pleasure, but nourishes the power of discerning all other kindred 
scenes, and’redoubles the charm of those we may afterwards enjoy, 
at home. 
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NATUKAL PRODUCTIO'NS 

OF 

PEGU. 

TIMBEB 7BEES. 


The Teak tree belongs to the family of f)Iiints Verhenncf<B and is 
entitled Teclona tjrnndls. It is foiiiTd ou the 
Kyoon. slppcs of the Panlong inoiiiitains and Yomah 

range. The wood has been, as is well known, 
employed fur ship building, ah d all other purposes where a strong 
«.nd durable mateidal is required. IMie timber is not subject to the 
touch of tbe white ants or teredo. 

2. It is of great importance, however, to enter into some details 
regarding this valuable timber. 

3. It appears to me that no definite and satisfactory* statistical 
report regarding the number of te^i trees, their relative value, and 
the influenco upon commerce, which might bi realised by their ex- 
portation, or their being brought into market, existed prior to 182(3, 
until when, all knowledge of the timber resources of the country was 
little moro than conjectural, some survey of the vast forests of the 
interior became desirable, or at least some information regarding 
their value, Mr. Crawfurd, who had then resided at Rangoon as 
Civil Cow^issiouer on the part of the British Government, and 
having :^e|ived instructions in J^ne of the same year to proceed 
on an en^^p^y to the Court of Ava ; be, with characteristic zeal and 
ability, flfeibly represented to his masters such particulars as he 
could ga^^ respecting the timber trade from individual observatioa 
and official returns. 

. 4. The teak forests of Pegu , there can be no doubt, are of the 

greatest importance to the commerce of the Province. Mr. Cra'^furd, 
sti alluding to the subject, writes ** the site of Rangoon has many 
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** advantage# for ship Imildiug. At- neap there is a rise and fall of 
“ the tide of about eighteen fe'et : and at spring from twenty five to 
“ thirty. The distance of the principal teak forests is at the same 
** comparatively inconsiderable, and there is a water conveyance 
“ for the tiinbea nearly the whole way. Ship building has in fact 
been conducted at Rangoon evgr since the year 17^0, ami iu 
“ th(J thirty eight years wlTich preceded our capture of it, there had 
“ been built one hundred and eleven square rigged vessels 
European construction, the total burthen of which atnouuted to 
** thirty live thousand tons. Several of these were of from eight 
hundred to one tliousand tons burthen/' 

5. This writer has not mentioned tluj large quantity of teak 
expended on private houses, and in the erection of Kyoiings and 
i^ayats, which, previous to our occupation of Pegu, were very niurier- 
ous throughout the country. Indeed the purchase of ground for 
the erection of such religious buildings, invested tln> speculator with 
similar honors to those ohbtiued by gentlemen who purchased crown 
confiscations in the days of King James the First. 

(5. In allusion to the annual exportation of the valuable teak 
timber hroiiglit down from the Pegu forests, the same wn-itcr declares 
that ** it is equal to seven thousaml full sized ti’et^s ; Calcutta is* the 
principal mart, and the quantity imported in 1823- 4 was valued 
“ in the custom house books at 2,G1, 1 « 6 Riipees.'* 

7- \yith regardto the above quoted statement, I may be per- 
mitted to remark that the Burmese Governors of Rangoon 
were obviously; interested in making the very lowest es- 
timate of their Conunercial returns of teak exportation. But thero 
is no doubt the timber imj)ort6d to Calcutta has been^ correctly given 
by Mr. Craw'fuvd. The reason that I assign for Ibis is, that the Go- 
vernors and tollectors in Pegu, held offices under very un- 
certain tenures ; it Vas natural that they should endeavor to secure 
as large a retiring fund as they could, by any practicable means, 
accumulate, and hence the interest which they had in making their 
export returns-r-wdien their opportunities were so plentlful-^fall ' far 
short of the actual quantity ex'ported. Had they llcpt correct returns, 
the system pursued by the Sovereign, iu respect to custom’s eiactions, . 
would have fallen heavily upon their devoted heads; for had one 
year's return been an honest account of the quantity of teak shipped 
or expended, very Igrge contributious from them individually would 
certainly ^ve boillft Jevied. Suefamo^mW, therefore, as was supplied 
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to Mr. Crawfurd, I subnvit (however valimble in some respects) mu^t 
i>e considered as somevvluit iuipevik*.t (latii; 

8/ III March IHrj?, Mr. lUnndell calKd the attention o^lie 
Oovernoietit of India to the advissibilitv of levying di^ty upoft Pegu, 
teak to protect the interests of timber trade of the Tenasserim 
Provinces, the iiiiportatiou of which staple ^'as very extensive /roni 
^jEtingooii, and the sale of which in fact was, in the Bengal market, 
much in excess of original demand. 

0. In INiT, Dr. Falconer repoi’ted the teak of Trrawadie 
has for a long period btjen largely exported from Bangoon, under 
**■ the name of Fegn teak, and the forests in Bnrnuih are still so pro- 
due live that the timber at the present day constitutes the most 
important a rlicle of the commerce qj* that port.” 

10. 'J’hegjoiy of tht3 Bangooii timber market lias, however, 
b(?en rnateriallv daikencd since our occniiation. The Teiiassorim 
rrovhices now almost wljollv Hnpply the Calcutta and English markets, 
in cousequenec of till* |ifiliey pursmsl by Government, which is ap- 
parently dictated by t lie. fear that on r forests will become exhausted 
in the progress of time, if stringent measures are not adopted for 
their preservation. The fallacy of this view lias been exposed by the 
lapse of time, and there can be j^ttle doubt but tliat if, what I may* 
be permitted to call, so niistukon a policy is persisted in, it wdll oc- 
casion the ruin of llaugooii as a timber exporiiiij and ship building 
port. • 

11. I hav^ another objectionable policy to direct attention to, 
namely, that the Government sold ground for timber and sl^p building 
yards to mercliauts, at most exorbitant upset prices, w'hich were ge- 
nerally ad van ceil upon by bkklers, upon the impression that they 
would bo able to use such allotments for the ostensibft purposes for 
which they supposed they bought them. According to existing rules, 
however, the Superintendent brings down teak timber himself and 
tiells, by public auction, on account of (Tovsrnmeut, but the quantity 
annually arriving at Rangoon, uijSier such an arrangement, is so 
small and generally 'of such inferior quality that Merchants have no 
induiJement to use their ground for the purposes originally intended 
by them. They are obliged to depend for supplies of converted teak, 
upon the Matilmaii) market, from which large quantities are con- 
dUnty exported to Rangoon. 

12. In a letter dated 3rd August 185£, No. 3753, the Seereta- 
ly to the Government of India conveyed to the Commissioner of 
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P/'p.i tho/>])inin‘.. of ilit- Snj»n*in<.f Co;niL’il, iieitlier liimself nni- 

Dr. ■li;il:!in.l saw tlin fall fon.*;* of liie [.‘rim-iplo which was 
h |^4 <lo\v:i *‘V ( i«)V;rr;nii;*at at. th»^ aijn?*\:ir.iijii as thi‘ rulin'^ principle 
of lhei\vl!-)le stilf) n. ancle, that all tc:ik Liinh.'r shf)a]i.l he ivtain- 
td as stjili* pr»>jMn'lv.” d’-iis was ciMisl.leiVii lijo most iiii[)or».int 
rlemmi : — tin* spirit f»f !\ios«»i’oi.v* ruhnl, and privalo parties wa-i'e 
ilircctcd not. 1.0 “ enter the fort^sJs. or to li.'ive a.:i\ conrvrrii in felliji;!^^ 
tlid woo.l i.ii* ii away." Siii-li nvslrietions upon tlie ino.st 

;ijipe.rt.ant iiij.n'edh;j:t oi' eonmseree, eanimt he (itheryvis. • tiian dr'tri- 
mental l.o piiLiie \vei!;e»*. her a (■•■'iitnrv r--,j;n hfos ailerdiid 

inoN'h.'insI supplies oi' te;»l\, not (.nly I'o il'.O' jed, last to iiior<> 

is'inote iialions to \v!h”:i Natnio h.is so nin.elj anninost Inji* 

caiantlvc-.-; ' . . ;n,iire 

■ 1 -). 'J’li;; < iv aiid inafiv naiiosis, who deli'^hlod in 

wsarfiive w ii <.ee:.' ••it.o r ‘.;nir* <l tlieoi l.> »-niisi. iiiahn* the “ hanners* 
fit ?da;‘s," ji< v» rilicle v^ ciiliivaled tile arts of Teace. and soiiolit iia- 
livnud we, dill an l p;'o>’oerity, hy te.'a.\‘rinpf tlie speculations of t'oin- 

rrieree ; a.o.l ihev wciv* not di.-vnn'o^izted ; hut ilnai t!ier«^ wev;’ no 

• • 

inonopelies ; n * la,]- • sv,,i. ri>ee;n*ao al w’iiirli niv 5 ;o iniiiiieal to 
Irale. itisioiw iie.inls#.t.o Xatiims wiiieli isave fallen throneh the 
inMintennnr:;; of iiioiiopolies and* liavi; Is'ceemo dispnvteed and de- 
{iprad'^d hy endeavorino to ssist:t.iii so nifttsiKoai a. principle. Tho false 
s)nd diinsy fahries aihdno uptni Ire.i^f, jM-rpeiiiated. and iinn’easing 
form hilt Lolpain,:>' and weak nlilict's wliiidi iwcailuallv am 
sure to fall, iiivohino all wdio seek .shelter heneiith tliein. d’ho 
G<nioes(> earj'ieil 0:1 hv tin* (‘iirrent of rapjo-iiy, niainlained that they 
were the oiily leMitinaie .son.s of Xentune, and (.‘uiisidored tliein.selves 
invested wiili extdusive marine privile^^^s. Thn' wc're hy no means 
slow in endeavoring to assert their usurped pow(.!i*i», which they did 
by limiting thcHiia.-eks to tho simple navigation of tho Danube. Tho 
Verictijuis carried t«ho same spirit to even a greater extent tlian the 
Genoese. 'Jdiey (exerted their host to ]»rev(mt all otJiers from par- 
ticipating ill their comunn:i\ial beneJits ; but their grasping disposi- 
tion proved fatal to thedr lvepuhlic,Svliich gradually, but surely, sunk 
into oh.scurity and dwindled into insignificance. 

li. From w'hnt has been said, it is obvious that monopoly is 
AS destructive to the health of the Commercial as the far-famed Upas 
is said to be uncongenial to the developement of the vegetable world. 
I may perhaps be excused for quoting Dr. Rinith's opinion on tlio 
subject. The monopoly of the colony trade,” says tho worthy 
Doctor, “ like all the otlier mean and malignant expedients of the 
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nai<jitantile arstoms, depress the industry of all other eoantriefe, 
V hut chiefly that of iho colonies, without in tho least increasing, 
hut on tho contrary ttiniiinshiug that of the country in whoSo^vof 
** it is estiibli&lifd,” 

15. I confess T am unable to add illustration to arguments so 
sound, and it might be considered •superfluous to remark upon fhem. 
^hoy certainly embrace the gist and substance of tho whole reason- 
ing, commend thems( Ives to e\ery enlightonod understanding; and, 
in so far as reasoning can satisfy a rational cveatare, set tho (][uestion 
as to tU(‘ general principle iuvohcd, at least the teak monopoly in 
Pegn, completely at re^.t 

10. T shall now, as clearly as possible, explain tho system upon 
wdiich, ill my ojiinion, the Pegn Forests sliould be worked. 

1st. 1 propose that the fiircsts 6o chissed under a cirnty *and 
thrown open under free licenses to capntalists and men of standing 
And cb aract('r, to cut timber, simply under a restriction against fell- 
ing iin<l( rsi/cd trees. 

‘-^nd. An lunlbrni* duty of foUr Paipccs on all teak logs, whether 
ltiV<»<- or small, wdiicli would discourage tho felling of unmarkatablo 
timlicr ; beranse in that caso it w<mld bo manifestly opposed to the in- 
terests of the Foresters to bring down undersused, or inferior tiraber| 
for which they would have to pay as heavy an amount of duty as for 
fuUsized and merchantable logs. 

3rd. Crooks, the* produce of branches, bt passed without ro 
fcrcuce to girth at tho following rates : — 

Rs. As. P. 

• • 

Stem pieces, 0 9 0. 

Ship crooks, 0 4 0, 

Boat ditto 0 10. 

Small ditto, 0 0 0. 

4th. The retention of a portion of tho forests^ in the hands of 
Government, for Military and Naval purposes. 

17. "With regard to tho first of theso proposals, I consider that 
Jhe Grants should bo legally regi'ftercd and* systematically granted, 
and the boundaries should be distinctly and uUmistakeably defined. 
The propensity to litigation, which, tho people of all Oriental nations 
innately encourage, is as apparent in the people of Burmah as it is in 
the character of the millions of India; and much mischief Is not m* 
lErequentljr o<5casioued, owing to such uncertainties as I have above 
bihted at. 


V 
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18. Ill urging iho (luestioii of throwing opeii tlic fores^^^ 
would, in my opinion, be obviously advaiilageous to the Government 
well the holders of forest tracts, that the Grants of the latter should 
be permanent. It must be clear that the interest of Govei’nment 
will be best furthered by the market being constantly stocked with 
the finest timber, without hijury to the forests, or di'trinient to their 
future productiveness, as well as by the recovery of duty upon the.^ 
same. Again the interest of proprietors would be to insure a proper 
attention to render their forests perpetual so as to secure permanent 
supplies of timber from them without endangering their exhaustion, 
or total destruction, and rendering them yalnable transferahlo proj)cr- 
ty. If they are not secured in the manner indicated, what motive 
have they to devote their skill and capital to the rearing or presf;rva- 
tion 'of a succession of timher trees, wliich would come to maturity 
only after a number of years, other than such a compulsory one as 
might attach tQj, the exaction of a special condition, the compliance 
with which they might slight or avoid, and yet hope to ward oil' 
stipulated penalties, sheltering theniselves iiudcr a A ariety of (‘xtuises 
which might appear fair and reasonable or at least specious? It may 
fairly he inforrod that if the forests of the Tenasscrim Provinces had 
^been first worked on this principle— and subsequently recommended by 

Mr. Colvin — they w'ould not have been, to 

Repout dated so large an extent, exbaustod ; but instead of 
28Tn OcTOBEU 1847.t> this the heads of the Department framed 

rules, profuse in petty details, instructing mer- 
chants and dealers hoAV to conduct the trivial miniiUcD of their opera- 
tions, even to matters regarding'ropcs, trucks, carts dc. and prescrib- 
ing little meddling instructions, to be observed under pain of “ the 
“ locality wherein such breach may have been effected will be at once 
V resumed by 6ovcrnmeiit;”aud this penalty is to be enforced through- 
out vast, inaccessible and uninhabited tracts, adapted by nature for the 
shelter of wild animals Avith whhdi they abound : — but in the nature 
of things such a system could not be maintained in its integrity. The 
rules laid down were scarcely ever obsciT cd, their infraction could 
not be checked, and the penalties instituted could* not be enforced. 

19. On the other hand the measures adopted Avitli reference to 
the grant^s, haA'e been of a nature to encourage waste and impro*- 

“Vidence rather tlwp^Jhe reverse. Letmhats were giv^en to parties to 
fell timber on localities revocable at will. Some again re- 
ceived Grair JPp Kidefin cd and disputed tracts for no specified period, 



tlie tii^o beii^ \rfiollj defendant on tbe caprice of the cxistin" nti- 
t];iodties. THe Superintchdeut df Forests, too,; appeared to take 
paius to impress upon the minds of the grantees that the nature of 
the tenures beingfat will, ][ailpws of their immediate resumptio^aiid 
indeed they were practically taught that such resumption might, on 
occasions, be executed very suddoiVly and summarily. 

20. It cannot, therefore, be wondered at, that the grantees uu^ 
der such circumstances, neglected the interests of Government in the 
teak forests — that they should put down whatever might most im- 
mediately suit their purpose, they being obliged by their position to 
make the most they could in the shortest possible time, considering 
the precarious aud uncertain nature of their tenure. 

21. From the retrospective view I have taken of the forest 
•ndministratiou of Maulinain, it showsfhow necessary it is for Govern- 
ment not to interfere, beyond prohibiting the destruction of half grown 
trees, with so imporUut an ingredient of Commerce ^aud, the laby- 
rinth of confusion which, at one time prevailed at Maulmain, was owr 
ing to the circumstaned of such interference, both directly and in- 
directly, to the obstfuctiou of all other important matters effecting 
the welfare of the people and the general interests of the Province. 

22. Government, I tliink, woifld derive a great advantage be- 
sides, ill throwing open tho forests, a measure which would relievo 
them from a large amount of responsibility^ and save tliein ^frpm con- 
siderable expense. The Timber llevcnue could » be. collected by tho 
Deputy Gommissioners, as in Maulmain, and the Office of Superin- 
tendent of' Forests and his present Establishment ini^ht be abolished 
as altogether useless. In his place a qualified Ovei’seer might bo 
appointed to look after Government reserved forests, to avoid injury 
to tho teak nurseries and to prevent waste. A proper person might, 
I imagine, be obtained upon a comparatively small salSry considering 
that bis duties will not be particulai'ly onerous orlul>oriou8. 

23: I tliiiik it would be sufficient-rafter making the tenure 
' , permanent — to specify a certain gravity within 

* An uniform which no unflersizod trees should bo ** vexed 
DUTY ON AJ,L LOGS. • the axG,’’ or brought into market, under pain 

* of confiscation. Tliis would prove ofTcctual 

infpreventing the destruction of young trees, and would save , the 
forests from becoming exhausted. This rule could bo enforced vrith- 
OUi aiiy direct supervision of the forests, as any infringement of it 
: c^Id be to Collector of Umber dulies on the rafts arriv- 
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ittg at any of ihe Timbor Revenue \statiaiis. Indeed, such tbe 
intricacies of %be teak forests and their gmt extent; 
oflooal vigiknce/’ says Dr. McClelland,: or 
** ext^t lOf local establishment confined to the interior 6f the f£a*eSts 
, would be sufficieiit to protect them from extensive injury on every 
<* side or secure a proper or profi table ^^dmimstratiou of their resources 
witliout the aid^of a well-devised tiinb3r revenue system as a part 
of the general administration of the province.” 

The inferrence to be drawn from the above quoted opinion of 
Dr. McClelland, is, that it would be impossible' to protect the 
forests from waste aiid ruin other than the imposition of a duty 
upon teak timber, which would prohibit the destruction of all un- 
dersized trees, and render them liable to inspection at the Revenue 
stations prior to being passed.' It follows, therefore, (taking Dr. 
McClelland’s dicta as conclusive argument), that my opinion ex- 
pressed in,p?ir^2 relative to the abolition of the Forest Department, 
is both feasible and founded upon just grounds. 

^4. These might be admitted at Maulmaln rates, if they shall 
CaooKS produce of branches, 'and undersized 

tiinlnn’ bo not sacrificed for them. 

25. It must bo apparent that certain tracts of forest lands 
should be reserved for such public works, ns 
Reseiived fouests. are essential for the stability of the Govern- 
• mont, and by a careful management be enabled 
to resoiTo for itself resources independent of llie market, placing 
them under the .management of a qiialiiied OvxTseor, so as to afibrd a 
constant supply of teak and oilier valuable descriptions of timber. 
Setting aside all economical considerations, tlie retention, for Govern- 
ment purposes, of a number of forests would have a beneficial effect 


*!« As a corroborative illustration of this point, the following ex- 
ti*act is appended from an article entitled, ‘‘ The Forests of Pegu,” from 
the Eangdon Chronicle and Pcgii Gazette of the 6th February J856 ;i— 
Captain (then) Tremenhero wo knosy, mWe one excursion, and 
V one only, to tfio mere lK)rders of the Atiaran and Thotmgyeen Forests, 
'‘during an incumbency, as Superinteudent of Forests, of some twp 
“ years. Captain Latter made 4wo excursions ; and penetrated further 
into the Forests than his px^wscssor, acknowledging after doing so, 
title impracticabiUty of to preserve or Conserve, the T^ak 

trees by nurseries which liadfignally failed under his Ijredecesabr^ aiid 
“ finally bod the candour rocommond. to the Commissipner/^^^^ 
“ Colvin, the entire abom|p of the sinccuro j^ppointment^ 

“then filled.” 
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airei^ o^thc grantees, who clisGovorihg the estiinh^ 

would be particularly carofab cohsidor- 
ittg the ©xaimple before thonn, to secure the duo preservation of their 

forests and to protect and enhance the intrinsic value of their oivn 

■ ■■ . • • ■ 

property. 

'96. At any rate, I thiriTc it* would iie better for Goyoniment 
, to get its supplies iu open market, that is, .either by toiiiler or con-’ 
tract, wliich it can always get to any extent and of the Iwst quality, ‘ 
with rc.spectablo morchdrits of tbe Province. The Oovernniniit would 
do well to adopt this measure which ehtuils the least interference 
in or connexion with the trade. 

97. It is a practice with political calculators to consider a great 
proportion of births among the people as being 
Conclusion. one of 1J»o surokt signs of the country being in 
a ilourishiiig condition. TTmhir such civcinn- 
staiicos there can ho 110 doubt but that the abundiint .annyal supply 
of seedlings in our forests throughout the Provim^n — vising in large 
quantity cither to renew them or to keep up the supply— cannot be 
lookc4 upon in any other light, hut as a favorable syniptoiii indicatrng 
prosperity. Some further conjecture might be fonned upon this 
point, if wo take into oonaideratiori the established fact that tealc 
bears seeds in the eighth year of its growth wlien it lias attained the 
height of twenty five feet and upwards, and eomes to maturity in its 
fiftieth year. It is not to bn inferred from this tliat being in its 
prime, it does not propagate the. species. This is far fiMin being 
the case. The susceptibility of the geraiination of tlie seeds is not 
to be questioned, as I have frequently in nil my excursions, como 
across adult trees surrounded with a great number of their represen- 
tatives. Ilegardlng the creative energy of full grown, or hall grown 
trees, I have the testimony of Dr. Falconer favoring my view. In 
his Report to Government, dated, 93rd July J 851, ho e.xpro^jj^ 
his deliberate opinion that the conclusion, armed at by the 
late Captain Latter, had arisen from partial or erroneous okseiwa- 
tion, namely, that the seeds of the adult tree were abortive 
and only wbenithtiS reached its old age or decadence that it scatters 
its offspring. . ‘‘ But this view,” writes Dr. Falconer,” is entirely at 
‘‘ vai^noo with the observations which have been made by others, 
whether iiv the Tenasserifii ProyincM, on the Malabar* c^t,. or 
‘■ 'ijaewbwe.' The oldest teak tpws in the Bc^iiic Ga4’den hro ^ 

‘‘ morb than 63y^8 dd, Fet they haro fiiutod fredy for 
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seed iVoin tfie trees on. tbe A ^ without 
** gerinHiated fi-oely daring the months pf. Idaroh aud April/’; , 

S8. •- It would be unnecessary to multiply illastratiohs 'in order 
* to prove the fact that the nuiubur, of teak has increased, and is 
still increasing in proporjtion to the number of trees in the forests. 

The Returns of Dr McClelland may he taken^ 
ViPTi: PAoifiOOoF us a sort of a basis of ' our resources. . As re- 
iiY* Journal.. gards the fidelity of these documents, I leave 

that Oilicer to speak for himself. “ With re- 
gard to the Returns of the quantity of timber contained in the For- 
“ ests, and the degree of confidence to bo placed in their accuracy, 

“ I may state, that it iias always been a rule with me to visit each 
Forest, before calling for a ifeturn of the timber it contained. 
This gave mo an opjiortunity, not only of forming my opinion of 
“the vala« of tlie Forest but also of selecting the most eligible per- 
“ son from amongst the nearest inhabitants of the place to fill the 
“•situation of Goung-gwai or local agent. This appointment has al- 
“ ways been made after sufiicient experience, on tlio spot, of the zeal 
“and local information of the person selected, togetlier with the most 
“ satisfactory assurance, that he is in no way conncctcjd with timber, 

“ or any other business that could inttirfere with the discharge of his 
“duties. A written appointment is then made out, in which all tlio 
“ duties of a Goung-gsvai are explained in detail, and amongst others, 
“the method to be followed in making out au inventory, for the ac/ 
‘^curacy of whjch the ,Goung^gwai holds himself responsible. Li- 
“ stances of dishonesty on the part of Gouug-gwais are very rare, and 
“quite unknown, where duo precaution is taken \n their selection. 

“ Of twenty seven Gouug-gwais employed One is a liareen, two YaU ' 
“ banes, and twenty four J 3 urmans.” 

“ The*'* 1 S^^ng-gwai, with the natural instinct of a Barman ft r 
“ Ending out Teak: timber, added to a local loiowlcdge of his native 
“ Forests) has no diiBculty, in the course of a few weeks, in ascertaiu- 
“ ing the place of every tree above a certain size within his circle, a 
“ task which, to a strangeiv would be nearly impossible.’^ 

The J^outheim Foresti^I mean thbeV sU^^ 
the Lhino/Phbungyee, an& Zama^^ed^cOntaia 14 ^^^ ^tand- 
iUg gredii teak trees upwatds;^^ 

. 4?^^^ 16,600 lo^J^ht be onhlially taken without dotrihi^nit. 
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III the Nofth<Jni Forofits, sovomUy calloil by the Biinvicsc?, Baw- 
n6e; Tounglioo, Promo aiulTliarawadie— 


6 feet and upwards iu girth 05,530 * 

5 dov . do. do,.... .*.70, 980* 

4 do. 6 inches do. doi.....; .....*..170,11*^ 

1 do, do. do, do v-.« ^208,5^80 

' Totfil 5‘20,ni7tn 


Altogether without injuring these forests 50,000 lirst class trees 
may ho annually brought aw’ay. 

Thus the teak forests of Pegu Province — exclusive of those 
lying on the West of the Irrawadie, on the. spurs of the Arm can Moun- 
tains which v:o have not yet visited — ought to afford a yearly, supply 
of sixty thousand logs without* exhaustion. I make this cfflcnlation as 
the number of full si;^ed trees removed will be less than the uiuha siy.- 
cd coming to maturity, * 

TIMBER TREES UNIVERSALLY MET WITH 
THROUGHOUT THE FORESTS OF PEGU. 

Tho woods of the following trees differ rauch in strength, hardness^ 
durability, and beauty, and in general may bo employed for 
objects of ship building, furniture, ornament, military store 
house building and utensils, spars for vessels, and such as arc 
peculiarly fitted for planks. 

Ingazylocw^a 1, and I, hi gemma, they are commonly known 

us Iron wood and belong to tho Acacia tribe. 

1. Pytnkadok. , . . The trees are very large and the timber they 

2. Ienyin. produce is not inferior to • teak^or oak in poiiit*^ 

of strength, and durability, but does not saw 
kindly. 

Cassia Sumairanai It possesses all the good 

MAizAnEE, qualities of tho above, but of less specific 

^ gravity. 

Ptewspermum acerot^s and P. mhacerifolimn. They are tall 
straight trees sompthing .like :MeJmorrhcea usitata, with a dark brown 
wood; 

, Careya arborea. The tree is disti ngnishable 

Bakbwat. by its arboreous branches^ andfuiiiishcs a bard 

and durable wood. 



Penififftera, . 

Htouk-Kyan. 
4: Q^’NU-DOASE. 


A gpiHis of trees coinsisting of spec^ entitled 
/ md f/labmf. 

growth of iuimense lieiglit and girth ; all oiford 
useful timbciv and • not liaUe to the att^ks 


of teredo. . ' ... ■_ 

Lqjerstmmia ^ This is* the -red Jaroo^ of Bengal. It is 

considered by tlio natives the jbest after teak. 
PyiNjiAH. To this species may be added a small sized 

tnib kno\\m as /sr/wtOMa/7py<3MJ to the Burmese. 

Pllijbodendron miegrifoliq. It is a dose grained valuable white 
wood. I liavo oxanrinet] it very carefully, and. can safely say, that it 
possesses all tile ]) 0 \ver of rOvsisting the action of water. The tree 
grows to a very large si/o. 

<^Cmtociirj)UH rolt^istuH. I find this wo^, after a careful study, pos- 
«esses also all the good qualities and liemogenious of the Eljzodeadron, 

Melicoca tnjiuja, T1 1 is is a noble tree ; timber light brown, heavy, 
and comi>act. The natives employ it for mor- 
doe, tars, postk^i, oilmills* ploughs, handspikes, 

and posts. , 

Sliorca robusta. It is more familiarly known as Saul and belongs 
to the hiirtily of the Dlplerocarj)^, The Bur- 
Engyeen. meso name for it is Engycen, Gaudama, ac- 

cording to Bevd, Dr. Mason’s account, is said 
to have died in a grovp of these .trees. • I believe the Shorea is the most 
%'aluable and extensively employed of all timber trees in Bengal. It is 
heavy, light brown, and close grained wood. It has been alleged by 
some scientific gentlemen, that in point of tenacity and strength it is 
considerably superior to the best teak. In solidity it is at least equal 
to the Elm, but has not its pliancy, nor is it quite so apt to split ; 
its grain usually runs tolerably even. 

Besides the alcove there arc three kinds of white wood valuable 
for close grain, strength, and durability ; they inhabit certain forests in 
a groat mass, and in others arc widely dispersed, 

1 . WdUum piseidla. 

2. Sibia Sp* (Qlomerata). 

3« Cimmirus speema. 

Nunbers 1 and 2 appear almost the prevailing trees in all tho 
fored^a throughout the Province, but strangely shun tho Tharowadio 
district. Wliile number 3 is common there as well as in the Pegu^or 
Zamayoo and Toui;|ghoo Forests. 

All the Z have doscribed; from first to last, msy be 
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ooiisi(lL‘ivil — williont oxcoptiou — oxccUoiil, ospeciivlly /or :.liip Imililing, 
as tlicy {U’(‘ strong and not liable to deeay from expos ure%to the weatlicr, 
Mild, besides, tlniy possess all the eliaracters of standing well in water, and 
of resisting the ravagi^s of tlie various insects to which woods^if all 
kinds are more or hiSs exjiosiMl. In connection witli tluj various col- 
lections of them, attention must be* paid tliut tlie tre('s sflijcted, should 
propiirly girdled and allowed to stand for two yoai’s at least, until 
thoroughly desi<*cat(!d. Unless tliis is done, the timbers are somewbat 
apt to shriidt and decay. What I mean by girdling is. to (‘ut tbrongli 
the sap all around tin; tree about tliree feet above the. ground. Tliis 
'process .sliould 1)0 done before the rains, the sap being then lew. 

( ONTINUATION OF TIM flEU TKEFS UNTVEli SALLY MET 
WITH TlillOlTillOIJT THE FOniTSTS ol' ]>|;lU . 

Tmninalia vhdnda. A lare.- f ive Jiard wood 
Kva-zoo. * 

<»f a red colour. 

' JltffHoitHL I liavtj come across threi.^ inr 
TiiAN-riiKF.T. d('scribed species, I sliould tliiiik all would far- 

liish useful timbers for house building. 

Dalbenjia. It is a heavy close- grain ( hI black wood ; aftt‘r lading 
pro])er]y seasoiU‘d, it rarely iWiudvs. or warps: 
ATiN-DiKU. nor is it subject to destruction In' wliito ants. 

The domestic uses arc cbieily conlined in Ben- 
gal to the coiistnu'tioii of chairs, tables, &c. for all of wliich purposes 
it is ])eculiarly appropriate, with the exception of its being very ponder- 
ous. ’’J’his objection is, however, coiiiilerhalanced by iN great dura- 
bility. It may bo also employed for frames, ribs, or Jvne(?s of ves- 
sels for sucli ])arts as retpiiro the grain to follow some particular curvi^. 
T’he trees in our Jbrests do not attain a large size, aiffl seldom show 
more than three feet in girth. 

(Mina ivndicr, T have often seen it, ospe- 
N G A-BAi . cially in the Tharawadio and Prome districts, 

used for lioiise posts. 

Casianea indica or Indian Oak. Large tree, excollont, liard, and 
tough timber. I have never observed the Bur- 
Tiiit-kiiya. mese in Pegu make any use of it, although it 

is said that in Nepal it is extensively employ- 
ed for large mortars and pestles for grinding corn. 


W 
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Acacia Sirin, ^ and A, Stipiilata arc lar{:fo trcos, mid 

feoui the eharaotor of ilic geuus,” saj’s Revil. 
Sf-kt. Dr. Mawoii, “ would no douU furnish valu- 

.able timber.”- 

Bomhax pattandra and B, hctcrophylht . 
Let-pan. These affopJl liglit fine wood, and jaiay ho used 

for frames of hicquorcd ware. o 

* Grcu'ifl Speciahilis,, ilonkerii and G. floribrnda, A hard clost*- 
grained durable white wood, not attacked % insects. 

BxUea f random 1. and J7. sttpaha 2. 1'he former is a mag- 
nificent tree, and the latter a large ereejier. 
Both allord open, soft, and rough wood ; it is 
gtmerally ufied in Bengal for common furniture. 

• MicroUMxia spectahilis. A g<#od useful wood for common carpentry. 
I believe it is subject to the attack-B of insects, as the sample of it 
I .brought from the forest, and which is still with me, has beiui 
fearfully destroyed by ants. 


Adextanihera paranh. It has been oallcMl 
by some as the Iron wood of U^wlon. I’he 
iim(|K?r is red and vory compact. 

Ompyros meUmoa^jlon. This is the black 
ebony, and may bo used for turuery work, 
and for inlaying. / 

Strichnoi nux vomica, A small tree, but 
the wood is very strong. 

Buchanania augnstifolia and B, latifolia. They belong to tliu 
family of plants Anacardiacece, The timber is strong and vory \nluabh% 
and may bo used in house and boat-buildings. 

Antldesni^ ^ middle sized tree; w’ood not used by 

the Burmtse. On account of its compactness, it may be employed 
for handles. 1 hate used it for my niomities and found it to answer 
very well. 


ITwai-gyee. 


OrK-CHTN-ZA. 


Kiia-boung. 


TIMBER TREES MOST PREVALENT IN PEGU OR ZAMA- 
YEE AND TOUNOHOO FORESTS. 

Lauras (I bdieve nitida) a small tree with 
Pan-na-tha. an erebt stem, used in house carpentry. 

Gmelina arhorea. It a weak timber and suitable to all soists 
of light work in which iilTbiriiikage is to be avoided, such as picture 
frames, organ pipes, ai^^boards for preserving .diy plants. 
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AmeUmUthm niaUis and A. cnniea. A fino grained sinalf sized 
(lark brown wood. The foresters make their tsoun^s aijd pestles out 
of this wood, 

Kfdiii CiXhjcina, Very strong white wood. 

Xmiikojpyhn hudnitiffa. A. •hard cbmpafct 
Town-tha'N^yee. dark brown wckxI. The plant is found as a 
kirgC) bushy, ami tlnn^ny slirub or small tree. 

Mairgi/mi atlenmtti. An iiidestruetable strong heavy dark broNyn 
wood. 

Eugenia a gcn\>s of trees conoisting of tlwee species, wgrtifolm^ 
jndehella, and jamholana. All produce very hard 
Thau-byai. wood and might be applied for cabinet work 

and carving images. Judging of the several 
old posts shown to m-e whilst in Kyoukpjdnda village, in Pegu or Zama- 
}ce disU'ict, which were of these spt^jies, I consider they^ have the 
character of decaying if used in the ground ; and from a subsequent 
inve.stigation and trial in Tounghoo district (where I found then plen- 
tiful iiijvamaisai village) I discovered that they were shaky §Hd liable 
to the attacks of insets: 

Cordiu Mgxa, A modeirately hard fine close grained, rather 
light wood, and like the Naiiclea is evident- 
Tiia-nat. ly adapted % inferior work, and whore du- 

rability is not required. 

Ilibisciis mmrophyUa, A middle sized tree 
Bet-mwai-siiaW. gaid to be much used in Tavoy for common 
Imifeliiig purposes. * 

Kvcecaria agallocha. Timber large compact and very hard. 

AfjUii spectahUbs, A laige tree, the timbcf might be applied to 
a great variety of uses, aud especially is excellent for masts and spars. 

Melanorrhaa usitata and M. glabra. The specific gravity of this 
wood is perhaps greater than any other forest 
Theet-see. tree except Inga and Pierocaipius. It is very 

compact and heavy. The *timbcr is not at- 
tacked by insects. 

ErioItBna tilifoliu. A very large tree and produces an excellent 
toiigli white wood. It has neve# been tried for gun carriages, and I 
do not doubt that it \^ould be very well adapted for them. 

Semecaiynis Anacardiimu It is Well known to the Burmese as 
Chai-hhu From the quantity of the dried 
Chai-bin. nuts that find their way into the baifars, they 

must he very much in demand. I have not 
seen the limber used, although it is suitable for posts, rafters, beams, &c. 
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Bmhiaia imnu flora and B, br&chycar^m. The wood these yield is 
white, hard, heavy, and durable. The Bur- 
SiiYEEX-BYA?. mese informed mo, during my excursions in 

^ the forests, that it admits a fine polish, and 

they, therefore, jisq it as handles for thoir dah-myomgs. It might be 
applied for engineering and tunierjt purposes, tent pegs, and mallets. 
It isrvaluable especially foi* gun carriages. The tree is from four to 
fivp foet in girth. Ilevd. Dr. Mason, I believe, in describing it says* 
that Loudon calls “ Bauhinia mountain ebony, and the wood though 
much like ebony, is quite hard, and might be applied to many use- 
“ful pui'poses.” 

Nauclen. I believe there are five kinds of this species found in 
Pegu, viz. Naitclea cadamha, N, 

Ma-oo. vndylata^ and N, cordifolia. The wood 

may be applied Tor light work, such as** pack- 
ing cases. It is, however, valued in ^^xnara as yielding excellent 
flooring planks. 

Gordonm flonhiinda and G. intcfjrifoUa, 
Ihit-ya. wood is very compact. 

TIMBER TREES MOST PIJEVALENT IN PROME AND 
THARAVVADIE FORESTS. 


Termbudia violuta, A strong, elastic, and durable wood. The 
natives employ it foiitheir cart wheels. 

Acacia catechu. Trees of immense size. 
SiiAir-niN. The timber is adapted for the various purposes 

of house building. 

TIMBER TREES CONFINED ONLY TO THE TOUNGIIOO 

DISTRICT. 


A moor a (aglat) rohitoca. White wood, and from a careful exami- 
nation, I think that it has the character of decaying, and, therefore, 
only fit for fuel. 


Kan ZAU. 


Bassia longifolia affords timber as strong 
as teak. 


VUfsJC mhorca. An undersized tree and pro- 
Htouk-sha. ' dwej^s. a similar kind of timber as the Ntix 

tiUuja, 

Armosia dasycarf^Ky^A lai^e tree ; very hard and durable wood. 
Pygium acumimidi A light red wood, not subject to the attacks 
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of insects. Very few trees have come uiidcjr niy obsorvalion, altljonnli 
I paid groat attention. I was anxious to make myself acijiuiintod with 
llicir value and properties. 

VnUrla imlica,^ A very larger tree, it j;ie]ds 
Lfa’-touk. timber as hard, strong, and diirable *as the 

Hopea odovaia, 

TIMBEIi TREES CONFINED ONLY TO THE PROMIiT 
DISTRICT. 

Pterocaqms dalbergiodes. Tliis is a leguminous tree well known 
to the Burmese as PadovL It is plentiful 
Padoiik. ill the Maulmaiii forests, but is scarct? here. 

It yields a very hard and eoiiip;i,ct ros() coloured 
timber, makes beautiful furniture, aiidTs equal to mabogoiiy. It is 
iiighly*esteemod for guii carriifgcs. 

Azadirachta indica. A noble tree of liglit brown wood, and may 
be applied for common furniture. The tiin- 
TiiiN-BAr-KA-MA-KA. ,ber, after a cai’cful examination, I found it 
to be soft. It is known in Bengal as AVr//* 
wood, where it has been employed for making carved images. 
It is said that the wood Ls not liable^ to the ravages of insects, but I 
doubt it. 

Ulniis mtegrifolim and U, alternifolim, I do not tbink I am 
wrong in calling these trees the Indian Elm. They are of the first 
magnitude, the timber is very serviceable wherove’r it may bo exposed, 
cither in the dry or wet. I consider it is very well adapted for shi|) 
planks beneath tliu.>vater linos. It may bo afeo employed for naves 
of gun carriages. I believe the timber has never been fairly tried. 

TIMBER trees CONFINED ONLY TO THE PEGU OR 
ZAMAYEE DISTRICT. 

These are four in number, three being white wood, and the 
remaining one red. 

1 . Canarium genicidatum, 

2 . Millingtonia smplictfolia. 

3. Casuaria pmtandm. 

4. Dolkhampia pomifera. 

Numbers 1, 3, and 3, produce white wood. ' They are very scarce, 
and 1 believe in all my excursions in 1854 and 1855, 1 did not como 
across more than fifty trees. From the small amount of my experience, 
taking into consideration the few opportunities I have had of examin- 
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ill" ami testing tlionr,. I am of opinion that the tinihcr they protUxce' 
is strong ami hard ; suitable for machinery, posts in building houses,- 
carriages, musket stocks, spears, and sword handles. 

Nd .1 4. Dolichampia pomifem. The nature and properties of 
tliis trod, I belie^ro,, is. little known. It has a strong fibre and docs 
not attract atmospheric moistnro. The Burmese coll it bastard Inga 
or Pyinkadoe^' 

TIMBER TREES CONFINED ONLY TO THE RANGOON 
DISTRICT. 

Oeloxiim hifanum. A middle sized t»ec of white wood, aiv 
suitable only for comtnmi buildings and light work generally. 

Pholiuia smtti folia. A close grained red wood, useful for door 
frames, railings for verandas, boat bcains, beams for houses, and 
ornamental* w^orks. I have made splendid billiard cues and boolo 
shelves out of this wood. 

liet vtiera minor and H. These are known in Bengal as 

Sooiidree trees. The timber is very tough and 
IvA-NA-za. clastic. NoWithstanding these qualities, it 

is said to be ])oriKhal)le, and shrinks very 
much wliilo umlergoing the process of seasoning. 

. Sonmralia apetala. The timber decays. It 

Kam-bA’La^ is soft and answers well for boxes and other 

light worlu 

« ' ^ ^ 

The family of the Bipterocarpaceet — besides those I have included' 
in the above list — pi-oduces valuable strong timber, and is employed* by 
the natives for building houses and boats. 

Dipterocenpm (datu$ is used as house posts 
jVing. in Toung-hoo. ItTs found there as well as in tho 

c Promo distnet, in the latter place it is scarce. 

To these I sh^ add the following trees widely dispersed all over 
tho Forests. 

Thit-ka-doe. 1. Cedrela toona. 

TounG’TuA'Lai. 2. Oarciwd Cowa, or wild mangoosteeuv 

8. Swietenia chikrasee. . 

4. lUmdeUtkp tinctoria. 

Saik-ciiee. 6. ^apindus rubiginosus. 

TatIJEN-eoe. 6. Choolmoogra 0 dorata^ 

7. Dillenia speciosa, 

D. augmta. 


D. scabra. 
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8. Xauihochywm ovalifi.his. 

X, jnctorius, 

Thtn-oak. Hopea Odarala. 

Numbers 1 to 4 arc adapted for cabinet and fancy work. 

Numbers 5 to 0 may be applied to all purposes *oniouse building. 

TIJVJBER TREES GENERALLY FOUNI\ CULTIVATED NEAR 
» • TOWNS AND VILLAGES THROUGHOUT PEGU. - 


Kywai. 

Spondifts man gif era. 

Thit-toe. 

Sandoricum indicum, ' 

Yaj-yoe. 

Alorinda hraetenta. 

Patng-nai. 

A rtiicnrpm integrifolins. 

TjJ E E -liOE-Tir A- YET. 

A nncardium occideti tal e . 

J^EE-BYEW. 

Phyllanthas emhelin. 

Dan-tha-loon. 

AforUiga. ptcry gosptrrnta. 

AIajee. 

Tamarimhis indica. 

Te-nyin. 

luffa higemiua. 

;^EE. 

^izypUm j ujuhci . 

Tua-ykt. 

JUanyifera indim. 

AIa-yan. 

M, oppositifoUa^ 

Zoun-ya. 

A venlioa XJuramhola, 

Let-kiioke. 

^tercidia fmtlda. 

Mai-za-lee. 

demia florida. 

Tsah-gaii. 

Mkhelia champaca. 

PnUNG-NYET. 

dedophyUum lanceolaria, 
d. longifoUum, 

C. inophyllum. 


OILS, OIL SEEDS &c. 

Among the oils— of which there is a great variety — th^re are several 
which ore \vell adapted for various purposes, , They may be ex- 
tensively used for burning in lamps, lubricating machinery, in 
the manu£a.cturo of paints and varnishes, as an article of food, for 
medical purposes &o. &c. The employment of oil, at a very early 
period, is manifest from its being extensively used by the ancient 
Hebrews, Egyptians, and the Greeks in the various preparations 
of food in lieu of animal fat and butter, and for burning. Among 
them, anointing was the ordinary token of welcome tcf guests in 
every entertainment. It is also said that it was usual for a ser- 
vant to pay attention to every comer and to anoint his head before 
lie seated himself. 
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TIu' u\^ 9>(‘fiain)nn Indiaun arc very much esteemed by tlio 
Ibavuiosf. They lire soniotiines made into a 
Hn'.vn’. kind of bread and toasted over the lire, and 

when mixed with a little sugar, is delicious. 
'J’htf IVeslj s('('ds yield a cDnsidcrablo quantity of warm pungent oil. 

i.arlhanuis iintionm is (‘xteiisively cultivated in many places, 
" on ac.(‘ount of the flowers, which are used as a 
*IIsoo. dye, without its property to furnish oil seeming 

to ht; known to tlie Jluruiesc. When I made 
mention of it to them tln?y gave no credence to it. The seeds furnish 
a kind of oil liighly prized in Bengal and called Ka-snm-ba-tilL 

J'ijumcolat/ oil, so called by the Madrasscjes, is obtained in large 
quantities from the seeds of three species of 
PrirNo-NYi’T. i 'nlophjllum. .The trees are very handsome, 

calk'd by the Burmese Pliunrf'Uffet and occur 
cultivated by Phoungyoes about their Kyoungs. Dr. McClelland in 
describing Calophi/Ihiw lontjifoVnim in his Pegu list of Aromatic or 
Kssontial oils, says “ this tree, together with C. //am and C'. 

“ laiurolaria is (cultivated for the fragrance of its flowers. The seculs 
“ ai’e larg(! aiul contain a coiisidcrablo proportion of oily matter, which 
“ ])ossess much of the aroma of tlie flower.” 

Sinapisdichotoma is cultivated by the Burmese to cat with their 
nfjfftpee. The seeds afford the common mus- 
Mo:sO-NGViiKX. tard oil. I believe they are unacquainted with 
this oleum, although universally expressed in 
. ,, various parts of India. 

The Burmese of the Tenasserim Provinces express oil from tho 
seeds of Bassia longifolia, Tho tree is called 
Kan-zau. Kan~%au by them. The people in tho North- 

ern Forests of Tounghoo (where the tree is 
found in abundance) seemed to be unacquainted with the value of this 
oil. 

The Burmese call it the Ceylon mangoc. I have always found 
it about tho Kyouiigs and villages. The nut 
Titee-hoe-tha-yet. of this tree (Jnacardimi occidentaU) found n.t 

the apex of the fruit, yields the Cajew apple oil. 

Moringa pterygosperma ia a common tree all over the Province, 
and Revd. Dr. Mason writes that he is not 
Dae-tha-loow. “ aware that any oil is pressed from the seeds 
‘‘ill these provinces. But in the West Indies 
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** tile oil of tills troo is used for salad oil, and because it does not con’-* 
^ geal or turn rancid, it is employed by watch makers, and* for retaining 
“ the aroma of delicate flowers.” 

Azadiraehtct indica, A pale yellow ^oil is 
yielded from the ripe fruit ctf this tree. 

Shovea Xobusta, Tho seeds of the produce 
of this tree affords ah excellent oil. 

Valeria indim. This large and beautiful tree 
affords an abundant supply of oil fruit. 

Xanthoxylon hudrunga. The seeds of this* 
tree abound with sandal wood oil. 

Andropogon Sclicenanthus. A fragrant oil 
is obtained from the seeds of this grass. 

ConnaruB speciosa- The seeds abound .in 

• • 

sweet oil. 

Buchatuima lattifalia and B. €tugu^tifolia, both yield valuable 
oil seeds. 

Wood Oil, It is derived from^ an immense forest tree {Diptero^ 
carpus turhinatus} called by tho llurmese 
Ka-nyin. Ka-nyin, I think it would be a very excellent 

and cheap substitute for linseed oil, as it pos- 
sesses superior preservative properties.^ 

Caetur oil is obtained from the seeds of the Eiclnus communis. It 
is said that, in the Coromandel coast, it is used 
Kyet-soo. very generally by the natives, being equally 

cheap in purchase, and affording a far clearer 
oil than either the mustard or sesamum. Pegu can supply this oil 
more advantageously than ffom any other source. 

Melaleuca Cajuputi produces cajuput oil which, when first drawn, 
is pellucid, volatile, and limpid. ^ 

Croton ,TigUum. I have never seen the Bur- 
KA-NAi-Kiro: express oil from the seeds of this plant 

GUMS, GUM RESINS, &c. &c. 

The series of Gums in Pegu are very extensive and inleresting. 
The following selections embrace the most useful, and might be 
used in large quantities for a number of purposes in the arts. 

' Resins, for the most part, might be employed in tho formation of 
varnishes and lacquers, as well as for different purposes in dyeing. 
En-gy££N gum. This is the produce of the Shorea rohusla, 

X 


TiriN-BAU-KA-MA-KA. 

En-gyeen. 

Let-touk^ 

Town -tii an-g yee. 

Sa-ba-leex. 

Khwat-douk. 
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The plant affording this article is well known 
hy the name of Feronia elephantnm. It is 
scarce and found in the vacinity of Kyoungs. 
is produced from the Moriiiga j^tery yospermoi The tree is 
• * extensively propagated by the natives for its 
I>AN-THA-LOON 0U3I. loiig pods, teavcs, and flowers, which are eaten 
' as cuaiies, and w^ll known to Europeans <js 

horse-raddish. It is one of the most easily cultivated of all garden* 
plants, growing in almost every soil- or situation. The gum produced 
is soft and difficultly soluble. 

It is yielded by Azadiraclila indica which 
constitutes a larger portion of the forest trees 
in the Prome district than in any others. 

A good very adliesive gum, resembling tears, 
exudes from the Zhyphm jyjiiba. 

An inferior kind of gum is procurable from the Manyifera indka . 

The tree is cultivated tliroughout Pegu, and 
is- abundant especially in the Tharawadie and 
Tounghoo districts. 

The trees aflbrding this gum are Ctmocar- 
pus laiifitlia and two species of Bomhax, 

This article is found in the bazars and extensively exported for 
th<3 European market in the form of flat cakes 
SuAii-SEE. , packed up in bags or small chests. It is yield- 

ed by Acacia catechu. This valuable tree 
flourishes best in localities situated Nortli east of Prome and the North- 
ern parts of the Tliaraw’adie district. 

A semi-transparent juice of a yellowish color is annually exuded 
from the Cashew nut tree, * or Anacardiuniy a 
Thee-iioe-thA-ykt gum. genus having one species, entitled occidentalc. 

, Tlie gum edntains a resinous substance in its 
composition and therefore of very little use. Dr. Voigt, however, 
seems to think that it exudes “ from & — pounds weight, of a white 
“ tj'ansparent gum, like gum arabic, and not inferior to it in virtue or 
“ quality.” 

It is a gummy resinous juice, obtained by exudation from the 
bark of Odina wodier. It has, I believe, a 
GALB-iNUM. |>eculiar strong smell and of a little bitterish 

taste, and unites with water by trituration 'in- 
to a kind of viscious fluid, but does not perfectly dissolve in it. 


Tiiin-bau - Ka-m a- ka 

G-UM. 


Zee GUXf. 


Tiia-yet gum. 


Astkingent gum. 
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This powerful astringent and sweetish gum 
Gum Kcso. is obtaitUKl from the Fleroc.arpu^ dalhergmles, 

and is to be found in the northern parts of the 
Prome district. 

This is called Pulos kind in Bengal. It is'olftained from the 
exudation Vof Btitca f random and B. superha* 
oPouK GUM. It is said by Dr. McClelland “to be ode of 

“ the most useful lands of gum and might be 
“ supplied to any extent from this province.” Mr. Guibort of Paris in 
describing its virtue and quality, says that it is the “ original kind 
“ whieli had entirely disappeared from commerce, and was once so 
“ much valued, as to be sold for nearly a guinea a pound.” 

This is a concretti vegetable juice composed of a gummy and 
resinous matter obtained, as quoted by Dr. 
Gamuogk. McClelland, from XanthorJignius ovalifoliuSy 

X. pictorius, and Garcinia cowa. These trees 
are, however, scarce. 

The Burmese are ifnacquaintcvd with this produce, and is yielded 
by the Vateria indka. It exudes a balsam of 
IdCT-TouK. a semifluid stat3 ; but when exposed to the air 

it soon becomes hard. The tree is found iu 
/ the Tounghoo forests. 

This is obtained from the Rljlanorrhoi i usitata and M. glabra. 
The Burmese use it as a lacquer. This curi- 
Tiieet-see, ous sahstiuice, though fluid when first obtain* 

ed, soon hardens and solidifies. I think it 
would be a very good mateJ’ial for coating guns and gun carriages. 

A substance evidently allied to caoutchouc, 
Biud lime. and is yielded by the Artocarpus, The juice 

is inspissated. • 

Echlte^, It is a large creeper. The Bur- 
Kvet-poung. mesc call it “ fowl’s leg yields a very fine 

caoutchouc. 

Tliis is found iu all our bazars. It is abundantly obtained 
from various species of DiptcrocarjKccees, name- 
Dammee. ly, from the Shorea rahusta, Hopea odorata, 

Dipterocuipus turbimtus, D, Iwvis and Z). alatm„ 

DYES. 

The prevailing colors in silk and cotton in Pegu are yellow, red, 

chocolate, blue, and black. Tliey are generally very fugitive, es- 
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-pociallj 'witli cotton fabrics, and <?onsxst in staining by emersion 
and afterwards exposing to tlio sun, by which process the fabric 
becomes penetrated with the coloring matters thus brought in 

&ntact with it. The patterns arc all stripes and checks, a de- 

« • 

tided mark of rudeness, printing being unknown. 

The following pl6tg;ts, which have the reputation of affording dyes, 
may bo easily had in almost unlimited quantities, and at vcfy, 
little more trouble than the mere cost of collection to minister to 
the wants and luxuries of the human race. They are, consequent- 
ly, well worthy of the attention of practical dyers. 

The root of Curcuma hnga, and the wood of Artocarpm mtegnfo- 
Um are much emploj^ed by the Burmese for 
Yeixow DTE. this colour; the flowers of Biiiea frondosa, B. 

mperba, and the leaves ofMemecylon tinctorium 
are also used for this dye. The first named. Curcuma longa^ affords a 
brilliant yellovr, but unfortunately does not possess tlie power of resist- 
ing the constant action of washing. 

The dried petals of the CaHhamus tinctorim, the seeds of the liixa 
Orellana^ the bark and root of various species of 
Eed die. Morinda, the wood of JUelamm haa mitata, and 

Adenanthera pavonia are all employed to give 
Tcd colour. The fruit of Tamarindus indica, the flowers of Galedupa 
tatrapetala^ Cedrela too9ia, and GrisUa toruentosa impart also this dye. 

* The hark of mangrove (I believe Kanddia 
Chocolate dye. Bheedii) is used for this dye. 

The materials employed for this colour are the 
Blue dye. leaves of Indigofera tinetoria, I have also seen 

Asclepias tinetoria used ^substitute for the 
true indigo, 

The fruits of Mdastoma malahathricum pro- 
Black Dm 'duce a fine black dye. The fruits of the Ter- 

minalia chehula and Semeewpus anacardiim 
give also this coloxir. 


PIBEOUS PLANTS, &c., &c. 

This division is, I believe, very important, as it affords materials for 
manufacturing purposes, and I may be allowed to give my tes- 
timony in favor of Pegu as an exhaustless field of vegetable fibre. 
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‘fjfossyplum herhaceiim. The seeds of this plant are sown in small 
quantities by the Kareens and -ether iuhabi. 
Wa. tants of the forests for thoirowii consumption. 

They sow the seeds, generally in May, aitd du- 
ring the spring rains ; the holes are dug in diStiflct rows, at a 
distance of a cubit from one another. When they have shot forth, the 
imtives reap them twice before January. By such gatherings the plant, 
though an annual, survives if left to itself, for two or three years 
and produces good quantity of fruits. I have found them to possess 
beautiful fine wool, but always short. The chief cause is, that the na- 
tives do not bestow any care or skill in their cultivation. Before our 
occupation, it is said that the cotton of Pegu Vas sent to Chittagong 
and Dacca, and constituted the material of the fine Dacca muslins. 

Bomhax 2)entandra and B. hetmophylla. They are extensively 
useful from the cotton they produce, in very 
Let-pan. large quantities, witli which the poor foresters 

stuff their pillows. The cotton is rather rough 
and of inferior quality, being dirty^ short staple, and weak in the fibre 
and is, tliereforo, incapable of being spun like ordinary cotton. Not- 
withstanding these defects the enterprising natives of Bengal spin into 
a large and loose tliread, and weave *into a kind of inferior cloth with 
warps of some other fibre. I have dyed the cotton with the fruits of * 
Mdastoma malahathricum and found that it would answer very well the 
purpose of felt in the manufacture of hats. TJ^is result shows that 
tlie Bomhax ^vool is deserving of further attention of Merchants and 
manufacturers, and that it may become probably an important article 
•of traffic. 

. Corchorus capsularis and C. oUtorius, They are generally found 
in the lower part of the Province. The juto 
Bet-woon. rope well known in commerce is made from 

the fibre of these plants. 

Calotropis yigantaa. This is the mudar plant. The Burmese 
call it Ma-yo and is extensively cultivated by 
MA-ro,, them, and may be had in almost unlimited 

, quantities. The fibre is very strong and is, 
therefore, manufactured in Bengal into chords. 

Crotalariajmicea, It belongs to the family of plants Legiiminos<Sy 
and is found in abundance about W/ihnet vil- 
,^Pan. lage — in Phoungyee valley — and probably exists 

in other districts. The stems afford what is 
. called Indian hemp. 
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JTihlscitft cfifinahins. 1 have found this plant cultivated, although 
not to the saiAo extent as t||e Cahlropk, If the stems are immersed 
ill Avator till putrefaction commences, and afterwards washed and beat- 
en, gilfcia fine libre. The effect of tliis process is to divide and split 
up the fibre in a most remarkable manner. 

^ Hibiscus** mamphylla. The bark of this 
Brcr-MWAi suAW. tree is extensively used by the Burmese 
the manufacture of ropes. 

XJhnis nltemtfoUns and U. inte^r if alias. The rind^'or bark of 
these trees mar serve for paper-making. 

Hibiscus tiliaceus. This is found in abundance about Rangoon 
along the banks of streams. The bark affords exccdlent cordage. 

Grewia flotibunda, A tree of universal prevalence to bo met 
with at* every ^tep in the Soutliern parts of 
the Provinc(\ The fibre of it is strong and 


Myat-ya. 


affords a course cordag(\ 


Kat-tske-.mat. 


POUK. 


Titan-tiiei:t. 


Urena lobata. It is a common weed and 
yields an excellent licrnp. 

JEscliynomene paludosa. This pretty little annual takes posses- 
sion of paddy ground and affords a very fine hemp. 

Butea^/rondosa. The’ fibre of this tree 
would answer very well for common cordage. 
Microloinn sjtectahilis. The fibre it yields is strong and may bo 
employed like that of’thc Butca, 

Dignonia coronaria affords material for 
• rope making. 

Ananas Sttivus. The leaves yield, if macerated, a good flax for 
manifold purposes. The jtoe^apple grows most 
Na-nat. abundantly throughout the Province — almost 

wild — even in the mountains amongst the K.a- 
reens. It is an exotic plant, and said to have been introduced from Ameri- 
ca and how it could have travelled up^hundreds of miles into the interior, 
where scarcely anypopulation has been, it is very difficult to determine. 
Sida stipulald and S, acuta. These weeds are found in abundance 
especially in the Tharawadie district and pro- 
Pven-DAn-nga-len. duce a fine flax. I have found the roots very 
bitter. 

2Iusa paradisiaca, A splendid hemp is oV 
NGHET-PYAWi- tained from this plant. Canvass and rope are 
said to be made from it 
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Silk, It is produced in small quantities of a coai'so kind, owing 
to the imperfect way in which it*is reded off 
Poe. than to any fault of the cocoons. Tlic worms 

are fed on Moms incUcus by the Yailjp.nes. 
They are far from being so superstitious as their «o»temporaries of 
Bengal, that tho breeder should subject liimsdf to the most absurd 
privations, abstain from eating the Cdrcuma '%ngu, from shaving 4n s 
fceard, and live in a state of celibacy ; without which observances the 
Oangetic philosophers consider the worms would di(i or generate. 


SPICES. 


Under this denomination are included alt those vegetable productions 
which are of a fragrant odor, andean aronnitic llavor. It is possi- 
ble, I believe, that among tlic spices of eai'ly times were included 
many of these which now constitute articles of Commerce from 
India to Europe. 

Pq)er BcteL This vine creef>s up trees, the leaves of whicdi arc 
universally chewed by the natives, witli the 
Koon. nuts of Arcca and lime, and is said to sweeten 

the breadth and strengthen the stomach, 
'.riicre are two kinds of this climber and allied by the Burmese 
Koon-yhi and Koon yine, The former is cultivAted for domostic use, 
and the latter, a wild species^ is found all over the Province, and in 
time of scarcity is often used as a substitut© iov Koon^yin. 

Limonia carnosa. The fruit of this tree *is very much prized in 
Bengal as a favorite spice. I found it growing on tho banks of tho 
Pegu or Zamayec forests between the outlet of tlie Pyminah cboung 
and Zountoo village. ^ 

Laurm nitida. I met wuth this tree in Zee-gono and Ing-gouk 
villages (in Pegu and TouiTghoo forests) the 
Pan-na-tha. leaves and bark are aromatic the latter affords 

an inferior chinamon. I have never come 
across the tree in flower or fruit, but from a careful examination, I 
found that it was not dnnatnon inms, 

Cumimm Cytninimi, This plant is cultiva- 
ted ; the seeds are used to spice curries. 

Alpinia [Cardamomum?)! have noticed it growing along Thabyew 
choung, in Phoungyee valley, and suspect that it is the Gardamum 
plant. The place was studded all over with it. 


Zke-ya. 
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'MyrUtica moncliata, AVe fouiul severar tree 
Za-kake-pho. about the size of a YaUieet growing wild o; 

the banks of tJie Kodoogwai in Pegu or Zame 
1 yee district. 

Coriamlnm mtivum. This is cultivated in small quantity foi 
domestic use. The Burmese use both th< 
l^AN-NAN. plants and seeds as condiments to theii 

‘ curries. 

Xanthoorylon hudrunga. The capsules^ seeds, and even the thorm 
of this tree are aromatic and bitter. It ie 
Town-than-gyee. found as a large bushy thorny shrub or » 
small tree in Pegu and Tounghoo forests. It 
is more abundantly met with in the Southern parts of the latter. 

^ Capsicum minimum and C. purpumim They arc commonly called 
chillies. The “Kareeiis use them in every 

Nga-yoke. dish and they do really beat out the Cliitta- 

gonians in this respect ; the plants ai:c found 
in toungyas throughout the Province. • * 

Andropogon schcenanthus. I have often used the leaves with tea 
both in a dry and green state, to give it a het- 
Sa-ba-leen. tor flavor. It is cultivated by the natives 

throughout Pegu. They make an infusion o£ 
the leaves and drink as tea. 

Qinajns dichoioma is cultiviitod for tho sake 
Mong-xgyeen. of its leaves which the natives eat, in a green 

state, with their ngapee, 

MEDICIN^U. PLAINTS, &c., &c. 

■ ■ l « !■ • 

The traveller, in exploring the country, finds herbs &c. always resort- 
ed to by the natives as their medicines ; and, though living in the 
most uncivilized state, they employ them advantageously for the 
relief of those maladies to which they arc subject, aud as the pro- 
perties of many had been made known to me, front personal' ob- 
servations and enquiries, during my travels, I put forth the little 
I possess and trust it will excite the attention of Medical Gentle- 
men to investigate a path, by taking an excursion, which is re- 
plete with new subjects, created for the service of human race. 
Moriuga pterygospemia. The juice of the leaves of this tree 
dropped into the eyes, for a few days, is 
Dan-tha-loox. said' to help all infirmities of the oculus that 
caui|ci dimness of sight 
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aativa. The utility of ’the sedds is considerable. They 
possess all the properties, when jtakeu iiuvard- 
. Sa'Motjng-net. ly, of allaying the pain and rciijoving the 

flatulence of both the stomach and Ijpwels. 

’ The plant is cultivated by natives, and fonnd in almpst ever/ village 
•throughout the Province. 

Ciicumis satious and utilimmm. The'juice of tho fruit is jised 
by the Kareens to provoke urine, and if ‘taken 
. Tha-«kiiwah. in large quantities it is said to be a sort of re- 

medy for those that are laboring with ulcers 
in tho bladder. .1 consider that it is ah especial remedy against opium 
taken too liberally. 

Smilax ovaltfolia. This is the bastard Sarsapanlla, I have 
come across a great number between Thi^na- 
Coo-coo. pha and Zeegone villages in Tharawadie dis- 

trict. In a refined form, it might be identi- 
cal, in all its properties, wdth the true and genuine species. 

Artocarpus integrifolius. TJie leaves of this tree are boiled in 
w'ater by the Burmese with a little seasoning 
Paikg-nai. of pepper and nriapee. The dish is called 

himja by them. It is said that it is good for 
nurses to increase tlierr milk, and makes it more wholesome for children.’ 

ZifKjiher ojjiclaale, I have found this plant about the city of 
Pegu, In Rangoon als^, it is cultivated to 
G LX-SAiNG. a very small extent. Its root is well known 

to possess sialogogue. stimulant, and carmi- 

* m 

native powers. 

Mentha quadrifolia. I have often seen the Kareens apply the 
macerated leaves of .this plant to the forehead 
Pin SAiNO. and temples ; they say that thby ease pains in 

the head, and also good to, wash the heads of 
the 3 ^oung and old with them against all manners of breaking out, sores, 
or scabs. My father has informed me that the decoction being gargled 
in the mouth, cures the gums and mouth that aro sore, and mends an 
ill savored breath. * 

Ketmpfera Galanga. The Burmese say that this genus con- 
tains forty species, but the best are those 
'*Gah monk. found growing on hills. The rootsTenter their 

Materia Medica. 


Y 
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Morus Imlicus, The Yaibancs make a kind of dc(*oction out of 
the leaves of this plant to kill worms. They 
PoE-sAii. assured me also that, if the leaves are well 

‘ , beaten with tamarind water, they are good to 

lay on such part* of the body that is burnt with fire. 

Cordiospormnm ITaUearahim. 'In Tharawadie district this plant* 
is very, much cultivated. The natives use the root on account of its ^ 
aiMTient pro])ertios. 

Cassia Jhtula, This is the purging Casein ; the tree is scarce, 
about thirty feet in heiglit. Tlie pod it bears 
Ngoo-c.yee. is black and contains seeds imbedded in a soft 

black pulp. 

Ciis%ia afata, Tlic Jliirmese euro their 
MA^/v-l.LL-f.^LL. scabies of hy bathing ^\ith the boih'd ^^a- 
tor of the lea\ es of this tree. 

, Qnhqualis imliva. The ti'uder leaves of 

Da-way-miiin n. this plant — conimoidy called the 1 hingoon cr(*e] >- 

er — are c.vtOnsivcly usi'd by the iuiti\es in cases 
of dysentery or diarrluea. 

1 , X. ntb)a 2, and N, stillata, 3. The lliir- 
niese iise^the roots of these aipiatic plants to 

1. T\yaii-b\ I’ w . cool all intlainmations both inward and outward 

2. Ktai 1“NEE. heats of agues. The lea\es ha\(‘ been nieu- 

3. KYAlI-^^o. . tioned to me of being effectual to stay all il liv- 

es of blood. The i lowers are boiled in waiter, 

and this dec'oetion is s;iid to bo an (*\cellerit cure for those whose 

< ' 

urine is liot and sharp, 

JUinraya e^rotica produces a fragrant bark. 1 found it scat- 
tered in the Tlaugoon district, and must ht‘ 
Tua-nat-kiia'^. considered scarce. This is a favorite cos- 

, iiK'tic with the Ilunnose maids to cure pimples 
or pustulated varioloid. 

Agatlwles Chcraj/ta, J met witli this jdant 
IIsAi-KHA-GYEr. iieur the city of Pegu. I have found the boiled 
leaves and roots to excite taiid strengthen the 
action ofthe stomacli. 

Azadiraebta indica is a very valuable tree. T have mentioned 
in my Journal of 1856 of having come* across 
Thin-bati-ka-ma^a. a great number of it in Piome district, avd 
is knowm to the llurmosoas Thin-baudxa-mn- 
1ca'\ and lliojSi^S and bark ras|)ed down and infusid in cold wiikr 
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’'nro n-s(Ml bj thm n?? a spool all biiul's of skin disoases or the ro- 
snlt of violonoo as a britiso. TIk? lioadniaii of this place assured me 
that he has oniployed this x’cinody again and again in sucli cases 
with iiorfect success; It would bo Widl to tiy tlioir properties^” 

Setihania ccgf/ptiaca is raised in small quantitkjs, and in Bwet- 
jee, in thd.Ilangoon district, it is a common 
Yat-tiioo*(;yi‘:j?]. thing to come across it. In cases of violent 
iuilamination of ichorous sore, the natives 
rooomint^nd the repeated affusions of cold water mixed with the rasped 
leaves of this plant. They are also eaten to cure dysentery. 

C/itoria itrnfdcfu This is called by the Burmese Oung-mtd-j^Jnjcw, 

‘A: 

Jt is found in abLindanco throughout the 
Oi Nrj..’\rAi-iMi vi;\v. Province. The roots are said to bo emetic. 

This creo]K‘iMs so ahundant, that Pegu might 
supply the whole India with emetic. 

Vluiii altcrnljollm and V. Intrffnjolm, It is said hy the Krfreens that 
the decoction of the ba-rk is excellent to bathe such places as have 
been burnt with lire. 

Allium Haiivam, 'J’liis is a pcroni.i il bul- 
KYET-TnooNOVYKw. hous rootoif plant, and is considered by the 
natives as vermifuge. 

Curcuma hmija is found in almndance in the ba/.ars. The natives 
call it Sanwin ; they think it is very useful medicine and a remedy 
for all kinds of diseases. • 

Calijtroph fjifjantm, A greiit deal of thir? I liave»seon in culture 
. almost all over the Province. The root is 

]\J A-YO. • said hy tho Burmese, as a sure remedy for tlio 

jungle fever* It is boiled jn Avater. The 
leaves and roots, I have been informed, Avlien beaten and applied to any 
part of the body that is discoloured with white scurf, clean thoroughly 
and take it away, llevd. Dr. Mason in describing this plant Avrites 

it European practitioners recommend the juice of the plant in 

ies of leprosy above all other preparations.” 

Cassia Tora. The Burmese make a decoction of the leaves. They 
say that is an useful purgative, operating mild- 
Dan-gavai, ]y, though effectually. This weedls found al- 

most every Avhere, but avoids the Smiderbunds, 

Cassia occuumtalis is found iu abundance about Ava from whence 
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tlie 'Rnngdon market is solely supplied wit h 
TCiT\w. its fruits, which enter in the Burmese M a- 

teria Mcdica, They have the appea ranee lik o 
that oV tlie seeds of the Aitocarpm integriJolhiB^ and aliound in oil. 

i * 

( ^ashia elongata, A friend of mine, whilst on his way to Ava, sc rit me 
^ flowering specimen of this plant to be identi- 
PwAi-GAixo, ficd ; he wrote to me to say that he “ found it 

** in abundance growing in the city of Pagan 
f^noar Sboay -zee-gone pagoda.’* It is without doubt the Senna plant. 

ToddaLia nculeata. It is called ATons-ia-iAect by the liunre'’^. I 
^ have found it very common about the Nci i h rf 

Kone-ka-tiilet. the Dagon pagoda near Yaigoo and Kambet \ ill 
ages. It shows a height of from eighty to 

c • • 

ono liundred cubits and five feet in girth. The hark and thorns aio 
used as cosmetic by the natives to remove bloirbes. I have been un- 
able to ascertain why the Burmese prefer this tree to train 
betel vines, probably on account of its height and magnitude and, 
1 1 the same lime, the thorns keep away persons from pilfering the 
leaves of the Betel vine. 

Cinnamon iners. I have rfceived information, from a relmbic 
source, that this tree is found growing in Bur- 
THix-KyAii’BOE. mall proper in abiiudaueu particularly in the 
township ofMah-ywai aud AVct-yai-ma-soot. 

lUumca fj)and s. This is the camphor plant and occurs in the 
Province in a wild stuto, and in Svrjiini dis- 
PrjsG-MA-TiiliixG. tiict it is plentiful growing to the lieitiht of 
ten feat with a girth of three to four inches. 

Isorn eoryli folia. The fruit of this jdant en- 
THA-i;oAy-c\TET. tors in the Burmese Mitom Mmlica. It is 
called by them thn-ngay-ihet. 

TerminaJia chehnla. The fruit is used by 
Kya-zoo. the natives as an external application for Op- 

thalmia. 

Etrinvf eommimis. The oil is obtained frosn tho seeds of this 
plant which is undoubtedly the most common 
Ktet-soo. i , in the Province. The Burmese are well ac- 

, f iQuaiuted with the value of it, and propagate it 

as much as they wSjOt, for their own use. I consider tliat it is not pnr- 
<icular with regar 4 fto the soil, and from what I have seen it grows 
I c A At if ally 111 loia^l^ar&hy ground as well as on the mountains. 



Ka-natkiio. 
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Crntov Tiffiitm, Tliis aihl four f'thei* spoj'iea 
tlio cultivate for modi cijinl properlioq. 

lu fever they use them as their principal pur- 
gative. 

Kicotiana tabaciinu This is known to the Bunn«seas Ts.mwliich 
implies nfedicine. From this it may be iiifcrr- 
Tsai. C(1 that, on its first *introtluction — which I 

have every reason to believe to be the case — 
it was used medicinally, and h(3ld up, probably, as an infallible remedy. 

Tiwiarindus indied. A singular property of the fruit is this, when 
made into a sherbet ; and it does not merely 
Majee. restrain undue action of the bowels, as iu 

diarrhoea and dy sen try, but also in cases of 
olhstinate constipation acts as a mild.aud certain laxative. It raa^" be 
said in all oases to regulate the bowels. 

j^^le Marnielos, The Burmese and Karcens make a decoction 
from the root of this tree, and administer it 
Oak-sheet. * in bilious^ fevers. I understand that in Ben- 

gal the sherbet of the ripe fruit is used in or- 
der to promote the regular action of the bowels. 

Ptmica fjranaluui. The flowei^ and rind are given in decoction 
in cases of dysentery. I have also seen the* 
Tha-lai. bark of this tree used sometimes by the na- 

tives in fever, but rarely, alone. 

Aloe' soccotrina. A kind of inspissated 
Ta-soung-i.et-wa. juice is said to he obtained from this plant and 
linnlens bv evaporation : the Burmese call it 
Make. 


Sa-miiot. 


Anethum gravrolcm is valued for its me- 
dicinal properties. * 


TANNING PLANTS, ^Ic. &c. 


Pegu offers a wide field for tanning materials. The following trees 
nfford barks for a substance, called sometimes the ‘‘ astringent prin- 
.cii*le,” and which, I think, when imbibed by the hides or skins, 
thickens them in their structure, augments their weight, makes them 
impervious to water, and no longer susceptible of putrefactwu. 
'joiiNG-TiiA-LAi. Garcinia coiva. 

Ban-bwai. Careija arhorea. 



SfTAli r.IX. 
Kywat. , 

Thait-bvai. » 
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Aracin catechu, 
Spomliaa maugij'era. 
Sandorkum, indicum . 
Shorea rohmia, 
Eiajenia jamhcfjafia. 
E, rnijrtifolia, 

E, pulcheUa- 
Ilh kojth ora maucflc, 
IL coujntjaln, 
Kandelia lUicedl /. 


Tannin is not only confined to barks of trees, as in several conn- 
trie’s the gains of the un<lorm(3ntioncd trees — whicli are very common 
in Pegu — have been used with very great success. Sometimes it is ob- 
tiiiKed from Terra Japanica from a dec^oetion of the wood of Acaria 
catechu. 

pADOUiv. Vterocarpus dtdhrnj lodes. 

I^OUK. lintcn frondosa. 

PouK-xwAt. B. saperba. 

Lkt-pax. Jjoinhax pentnndra. 

B. htleropluflla . 

Conoedrpm latifoUa. 

Another process of tanning may be derived from the dried fruits of 


ZliE-lVVKW. 

Kva-zoo. 

HI’AN-GAH. 


PlN-LAI-OUXG. 


Phffllau thus emhelta. 
Tcrmimlia chdnda. 

T. Bellcrica. 

IVospi/ros. 

Xylocarpus Grauatum. 


ECONOMICAL PLANTS, tic. Ac. 


In their uses to the natives, the undermentioned plants represent al- 
most tdl other families. 

Bambusa. It is principally employed by the natives in building, 
in making mats, furniture* boxes, baskets, and 
Waii. , other utensils. Wo have great many varieties ; 

but the Bamhma giyantea stands foremost. 
Xipa fruticans inhabits low ground, and is 
Da-xeb. generally cultivated on account of its leaves, 

which are used to thatch houses. 
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Imperata cylindrica is foinul in abuiiiLiiiCfi throiiglioiU Pogri. ■ II 
is employed to cover liouses. 1 tkiiik it would 
Tiikt-kai. be wisti for our Govonimont to prohibit the 

use of this grass, as a material for roofing pur- 
poses, especially in largo ^towns and populated villagcn, on account of 
its inflainmableness. *• 

lAcuala lougipcn, 1’he inhabitants of our*teak forests sometimes 
cover their houses with the broad leaves of this palm. 

r and anus fur cat us. I have found it growing in the Rangoon 
district about tlie Suiulerbuiuls. The leaves 
TTia-uaw. arc plaited bj’^ the natives for mats wliicli find, 

at all times, a nuxdy vent in tlie market. 

A rundo. Bamboo mats, in general use and 

Kvoo. commonly called Cucahint\ ai’o inadt? from tins 

• • 

plant. ^ 

Calamus grows very abundantly. During tin? Burmese time 
a trade to a considerable extent was carricid on 
Kvaing. *with Bengal. It is extrciuely flexihlo and soM 

in the bundles, each of which con- 

tains a hundred or one hundreds and twenty Jive canes, neatly ti(;d 
in tli(5 middle, and the ends bent togothi>r. It is extensively employed 
hy the natives in lieu of cordage. 

Corypha l^aliera is used as a vehicle for 
writing. • 

Corypha umhraculif era. The large fan-s whicli the Plioung> ( (‘s 
carry with them arc made from the leaves of.tbis plant. They also 
serve as umbrellas to the Kareeus. 

VEGETABLES. 

There is a great variety of esculent vegetables cultivated throughout 

Pegu. 

Allium sativum or garlic. All the parts of this plant, especially 
the bulbs, arc well known to possess pungent 
Kyet-thoon-byew. offensive odor and an acrimonious biting taste. 

The bulb Is greatly used by the Burmese with 
their laipet or native tea — ^which is the produce of some part of the 
Purmali territory — ^an article of great and general demand. It is eat- 
en after meals with a mixture of scsamiim oil, audTt is customary to 
offer it to guests and strangers as a token of welcome. . 
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Allium cepa, IL is a comVriou onion which a sort of a vcoc- .. 
, table food to tjbe natives, and Scrvijs them as ani 

Kyet-ihoon’-nee. addition to their curries, or eaten with ujapee 

in a crude state., 

Triclmaiithes anfpilntM, This striped gcu.rd 
Pai-ltn-mwai. always me^ts a ready sale in the bazars. 

, Momordiea eharaiftia. The fruit altiiough very bitter, is very 
. much sought after b)" the BurriKJse. It 

KyEt-HiN-GAH. prepared and .oaten in various ways*. They 

call it KycUliin-galu 

Lttffa pentandra. A long gourd Imving nu- 
Tha-boot. merous seeds imbedded iu it. The Burmese are 

' extensively fond of this vegetable. 

„ Lagenaria vulgaris. It is. the bottle gourd so freq^uently to l )0 
met with in the country. It is diihciilt to do- 
^oo-TsiN-zwAi. cide whether it has been infrodaced fioin 


Pai-ltn-mwai. 


KyEt-HIN-GAH. 


Tha-boot. 


Anioricaorindigejious. When planted at tho 
oot of the tree, it emulates the vir^Q’ in asceiuliiig its branches ; and 
lear a liut it soou' covers its thatch with a coating of green. 

BeninctM cerifem. This is mulouhtedly a 
Ktouk-hpa-yone. favorite «pump kin of the Chinese, and forma 
one of their priucipolsea stocks. 

CucHvhlta maxima. It is the red pumpkin. 
SHOAY-BAy-yoNE. ^ The pulp when boiled and eaten smashed, 
tastes like turnip. 

Ouciimis Satlviis, or cucum)>er, is cousidored as a by tho 

. * natives. They give out that it is most cor- 

Tha-£Hwah. tainly eaten without the least inconvenience. 

I have always observed the Jews and 
Moguls take it first thing in the morning, which, they say, cools the 
system, and at the^ame time is gently laxative. 

Moringa pterygosp^rma. This ifi the Indian "hoi'se-radish tree 
remarkable for the value of its root, which, 
Dai7-tha-eoon. when scraped, may be used as a condiment for 
roast beef and other culinary purposes. The 
leaves, flowers, and pp(fa are esteemed by the Burmese as a valuable 
addition to their curries. . 


^ ItistheM^ 

1l oks-9ah-i>ee. . apd is ;4}nly preferred, both by the Suropeahs 
and Burmese, when green and tender. 
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Hibiacm uManffa, The Burmese call it 
CiltN BotJwc, Chin-boung, They make jan extravagant use 

of the leaves. It is the rosellc plant. • 
Batatas edulis. It is the sweet pota^iJh with 
Kah-zoon. the red skin, and yields a cotisiderable quan- 

tity of faritiaceous matter. 

Solatium mehmgem or hrinjal. It is 'also 
Khah-ta!<. called egg plant. Sev( 2 ral varieties are cultiva- 

ted, and is a common vegetable of onr bazars. 

Sulanum lycopersica. Tomato, or love H])ple, is grown ex- 
tensively by the Burmese. The fruit is red, 
KHAJMAK-AiYAi-npoNE.and I found it very (common in the Tounghoo 
and Shoay-gyeen districts. 

Cajislcum. 1 believe w’o have in tjie country 
Nga-to*b. two species, nam3ly. the red pepper ((7. purpu- 

ffum)f and another called the bird’s pye or C, 
minimum. 

• ColocasM antiqmrum. The tuberous root is 
Paino. eaten by the natives, which they say is not in- 

ferior to potatoes. 

Moko-noyeen. Sinajns dichMoma. It is of a common culture. 

liaphanus $ativus. This common radish is raised in Ilangoon 
by the Burmese and Chinese, and very spar- 
Mone-lak. ingly in the mofussil. It. is an exotic species, 

originally from China. 

Jgnii grand ijior urn. , The legumes, flowers, 
PouK-PAN, and tender leaves of this plant aro used by the 

iiativcsi for a pot herb. 

p8ophocarpus tctragonohhm. The esculent 
Pai-mtit. roots are eaten by the natives with sesamum 

oil and salt. • 

Dolichos pilosua. It is the jungle doll, and 
Taw-pai. in time of scarcity is eaten by the Kareens 

with avidity. 

Clcer arieiinum'va extensively cultivated in the upper Province 
above Prome. This is no doubt an exotic^ as 
Ka-lax-pai. it is known as Ka-laipai to the Burmese, which 

signifies foreigner’s bean. 

•pjj, Lablab vtdgare abounds in the native gardens. 

% 
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Canaralia fjiadiata h more oommonij known 
as sword bean, and raised to a small ex- 
tent. 

Dioscorea nirepurpurea. It is the purple 
yam. The Kareens prefer eating it with jogreo, 
rather than 'use it in their curries. 

Dioscorea ghhosn or white yam, is more ex- 
tensively cultivated than the preceding. 

Bamhnsa, Young shoots of the bamboo 
are eagerly sought after by the Burmese. The 
Chinese prefer that of the Bamhusa gignntea. 

Fttngales are sold in the bazars. T have ii(»t 
studied them, and therefore am unable to slate 
their dirforent species. 

CULTIVATED FEUITS. 

There ore very few good fruits to be had in the Piwince^ the Burmese 
being indifferent to the finer (jifisilities of flavor, and bestowing no 
skill or pains in their culture. 

Ananas sativns. It is the Pine apple. The natives leave the 
plant entirely to the care of nature without 
Na-nat. any apprehension ©fits perishing. Notwith- 

standing which, the fruit grows to great per- 
fection. 

Citnts aurantiuM, Oranges are abundant in the Tounghoo and 
Shoayg3’een districts, and, as the quality depends 
Lain-mwab. greatly on how they are taken care of, and as 

the natives pay very little attentsou to them, 
the fruits are rather indifferent. 

Carka papmfa. This is the Papaya fruit. The tree is found 
throughout the Province, and grows without 
Tbim-baw. care. The fruit, in a half ripe state, tastes 

like the sweet pumpkin. 

Anona squamosa, or Custard apple, is very common in Prome dis- 
trict This fniiV" obferves Dr. McClelland, 
Awe-sab. ** was cultiTated in the Burmese time to great 

^ extent, and with much success, on the slopes 

of the hills abpat Prome on both sides of the rirer. Since our occu- 
** pation of th^i^untiy, the plantations have fallen into neglect, and 
** although supplies of the fruit are stiU furnished, yet they are so to 


Pai-dah-mam. 

Myouk-nee. 

Mtouk-pyew. 

Wah-myit. 

Mho. 
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Ma-la-ka. 


Tiia-yet, 


Tha-i-ai, 


A much more limited ejtteiit, and as the plants now receive no care, 
the fruit will be sooti scarce.*-^ 

Fddium pyriferum is the Guava fruit which grows most lux- 
uriantly throughout the Province. /There 
is another species entitled Aie^Psidium pomife- 
rum^ whic^ is not extensively cultivated. 

Mnnyifera indica. The Mangoe is undoubt- 
edly the most common fruit. Some have a 
strong smell of turpentine. The tree is abun- 
dant, chiefly in low grounds. 

MarmeloSy or the Wood apple, is a much beloved fruit ; the 
tree occurs about towns and villages through- 
Oak-sheet. out the Prome and Tounghoo districts. Our 

bazara are generally supplied with the fruit 
from March to July. 

Citnis yi'gamta. This small sour lime 
Tiiam-ba-ta. may \ye always had in the bazars ; the tree ii 

widely diffused. 

Punka gmnatum. The Pomegranate is spar- 
ingly raised by the natives. 

Amcar ilium occident^le. The Cashew fruit . 
liiEE-HOK-iHA-YET. filled with a pleasant acid juice. 

Cocos nucifera. The fluid of the . young nut is a very refreshing 
drink. The tree is somelimes annually tap- 
Oang. ped from early growth, and, in some instances, 

until its juice is exhaifsted. Tlie sale of this 
liquor, commonly called toddy, forms — under the denomination of 
Abkaree duties — a considerable source of revenue. 

Artocarpus mtcgri/olius. The Jack is chiefly planted around 
Kyouugs. The wood answers as a yelloW 
Paino-nai, dye for the garments of the Phoungyees, and 

the fruit as an article of food. It is also found 
near towns and villages, and grows to great perfection without care. 
Ta}narindu8 indifia. Tamarind trees scattered throughout the Pro - 
vinoe are considerable, and I believe they are 
Majeb. daily iifcreasing. They yield very acceptable 

fruits, and a large annual supply of any quan- 
tity can be obtained for exportation from all parts of the Province. 

Citruttus CucurbUa or Water melon, is a 
salubrious cooling fruit. * 


Hpa-yai, 
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Cueuviii Melo, This is the fragrant melon, and has something 
of the taste of the preceding species, but is 
Tra-khttaH'MROat. not so cool ; j’ct it is esteemed as a luxury by 
the natives. 

Durio ZiheUiinus, or Dorian. . There are a few trees about the 
*Shoay Dagon pagodft, and the “ King of 
Burniah/’ writes Dr. McCIeiland, ** has ob- , 
** taincd the supplies for the royal table from 
‘‘ Maulmain.^ 

Averrhoa earamboht, I have met with it in 
the interior as well as about "Rangoon. The 
fruit enters into the favoritii dishes of ilia 
natives. 

Moiindn hrnNeatn. Tt is cultivated about 
the Kyoungs and near villages for iu fruit, 
wliich is generally gathered and dressed as 
ciirry. 

Zixyfhui jujuha is generfjly Yoiind in villngcs throughout the 
Province, and bears a small sour plum which 
Zss. the natives \alue. It is dried and expoi'l* 

ed in large quantities, and is alwa} s for sale 
in the bazars. 

/iomsswif flahelUJormia, The young fruit is 
Htan. /loli<‘i()us. Vouuday district affords a pro- 

digal display of this tree. 

Mu^ia paradisiac a, ^ Plantain is very common and thriv4»s well 
every where. No Durman or Kareen toung- 
Nghbt-ptaw. ya is without it, and as the latter looks out 

^ every year for a new spot, the plantain gar- 

dens are also yearly ahandoned. The fruit, thus left to itself, is said to 
deteriorate, in the’cour&e of two or three years, to be only accepta- 
ble to monkeys. Dr. McClelland, in noticing this plant, states that, 
although perhaps there is no Province in India in which plantains 
<< are grown to so great an extent as in Pegu, yet there are scarcely 
any good plantains to be had in the country. T?his is owing to the 
« Burmese habit of only eating green fruit, and their total indifference 
« to the ^er qualities of flavor. The‘ great use of all fruit with the 
Burmese is to serve as an addition to their curry, for which purpose 
<• one kind of plansbam is just as good as another. But now that* a 
market is opened for the bettor deseription of this and other kinds 
** of fruit, the introduction of good stock becomes desirable.*' 


DoO-WtN. 


Zorx-TA. 


Yai-yoe, 
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WILD FRtiri'S. 


Many rf the wild fruite are agreeable, and although they are. peculiar 
to the countr}’, no one has, to my knowledge, ever tried am(*li- 
orate them. Several no doubt will, in time, beodino valuable pom- 
ological additions. *• 

Castemea iiidica. The fruit is relished ly Bears. As an.ffi’ticlo 
of food, it is in great estimation by tb^ na- 
Thit-khta. tives. Wo have another speci(*s which the 

Karecuscal] Wet-thit-khtfa ov th^ hog-cbestuut, ' 
which', they say, is only acceptable for hogs, whence its specific nmue. 
JSpondias mangifera. This fruit is rather unplt asaiit and pos- 
sesses a flavor like the wild iimngoe. The 
Kywu. natives say Uiiat, if <*aten too much, it produces 

constipation of the bowels. 

Sandnriciim indicim. The fruit has some likeness to tho ninn- 
goosteen. It is eaten by the natives in a 
Thit-ioe. crude state, and sometimes they use it in their 

curries. The fleshy pulp is very sour. 

Elaagnui confertn, or the wild olive fruit 
Min-goo. is acid, and if more than two dozens are eaten * 

at a time it is said to be oKtreuiely hurtful. 
PlerardUx napota. This fruit is plentiful througliout Pegu. It 
grows in bunches a^ resembles loquat, 
KuN'Na-ka-zoe. / {Enbotrya japonica) and is very agreeable to 
the palate. ^ 

Scheleicliera, This fruit *has a pleasant 
Ktet-mouk. ^ 

flavor. 

Avtocarpw rchinatus, or Mountain Jack. This fruit is acid and 
has a peculiar odor. It is <i great favorite 
Toung-paing-nai. with the natives. The tree is of large sta- 
ture, ^nd delights only in localities that are 
not liable to inundation. 

^ PhyUanthm embelia bears a sour fruit which 

Zbk-btew* ^ , 

I have often used for a pickle. 


Min-goo. 


Kun-na-ka-zoe. 


Ktet-mouk. 


Toung-paing-nai. 


Zbe-btew* 


CEREALIA. 


Under this head, I shall confine myself to such products only which 
might be supplied in abundance from Pegu. 
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Zea Maya is cultivateil in maiiv parts of our Province. The corns 
are verv much used by the natives, and are 
Pyoung-boo. prepared for food in various ways. They are 

unacquainted with the properties they possess 
for the manufacture of strong liquor. 

Pa 7 iicim miiiaceum is a species of panic grass. , The seeds pro- 
duced are the common millet. The Kareens 
Pyoung. boil them with the incrusted meat of the Co- 

coanut which supply them with a kind of rough 
pudding. This grain formed the chief article of diet in ancient times, as 
it is even traceable so far back as the days of the prophet Ezekiel, when 
he Avas commanded to gather beans, lentiles, millet &c., to make them 
into bread for liis sustenance. 

^Bainbiis^a. llie natives gather the ;seeds when they are driven 
into the position of necemtas non habet legea. 
Wah. In Goozerat district, I understand, they 

are eagerly, and at all times, sought after by 
the natives,^d constitute a sort of Hrevenpe. They resemble wheat 
when grounded, and has been alleged to make a delicate kind of bread. 

' Oriza saliva^ Eice, which is the great object of husbandry, thrives 
luxurantly' tiuroughout the Province, the 
Sah-bah. climate and soil, however, have influenced it to 

an endless diversity. To make Pegu tho 
granary of the world, 'it would, ^iii my opinion, be desirable to encour- 
age emigration, as the inhabitants of our Province are certainly scanty, 
having met Avijh a check in 18i>2-53, w’^hen nearly one fifth 
perished by famine. Since our occupation, various estimates have 
been maJ(3 oftlie approximate population, and onlyjn 1855 it was as- 
certained witli tolerable precision. To render the subject more intelli- 
gent, I subjoin the following table. 


No. 

District names. 

Approximate 
areas in square 
miles. 

0 Approximate 
population. 

Souls per 
Square 
mile. 

. 1. 

Rangoon, 

9,800 

1,87,180 

14 

2 

Bassein, 

8,900 

1,16,98a , 

13 

S 

Prome, 

6,600 

70,000 

12 

4 

Henzada, 

S,200 

70,689 

81 

5 

Tharawadie, 

1,960 

66,129 

88 

6 

Touijghoo, 

3,900. 

81,802 

8 


The sources of supply of the^ultivators are greatly accessible. The 
Coromandel coasts are swarojlJig with a population which require 
only greater facilities of communication. 
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That Pegu might be made a garden of ha])|.iiiess and abnndnnce, 
no one who has travelled through the country can cU>iibt. Indeed, 
Captain Sparks in his able speech delivered at the meeting,, held in 
honor of Lord Dalhousie, remarked.— • 

“ To the fertility of the soil I can hear the ^tiwngest and most 
“ conclusive testimony. During*the last harvest I have been engaged 
“ in the prosecution of inquiries connected with the assessment of. the 
' “ land revenue. In the course of these proceedings I have caused the 
“ standing crops in many localities to be reaped, threshed and measur- 
“ ed on tlic ground before my efes. The result has been that I esti- 
“ mate the average produce of many thousands of acres in the vicinity 
** of Ilangoon at not less than 80 baskets of paddy, equal to 1 ton 3 
** cwt. of rice per acre ; whilst in some places it rose to the astonishing 
“quantity of 112 baskets ejual to •! ton, 12 cwt. of rice per acre. 
“ That is to say, land which is never manured or rested and reiiivigo- 
“ rated by a rotation of crops, yields to the husbandman, in return for 
“ his rude and careless labor, a Inindredfold. If an English farmer 
“ possessed land of this description, I imagine he would feel consider* 
“ able surprise were he to hear it called a desert ! After some experi- 
“ ence in each of the thvee Burmese provinces, I have no hesitation in 
“ stating my conviction that the riem lands of Pegu excel in fertility 
“ those of either Tenasserim or the world-renowned Arracan. That in 
“ spite of the undenied present scantiness of our population, we hav^ 
“ still sufficient hands to bring a tolerably wide* extent of land under 
“ cultivation is proved by the jBeiet that during this year, in this one 
“ district of Rangoon alone 140,060 acres l^ve been tilled and that 
“ since the harvest 27,715 tons of rice have been shipped to all parts 
“ of the world from this port alone, besides many shiploads which have 
“ gone from Bassein, and an ipimense quantity wliich has been export- 
“ ed across the frontier into Burmah Proper, of whicl/l regret I have 
** been unable to obtain a return.” 
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ZOOLOGY 

OF 

„ PEGU 

MAMMALIA. 


The Mammalia which occurs in Pegu, opens a wide field to the Natural' 
ist. I shall, however, notice the principal objects of interest in 
the respective animal genera. 

QCJADRUMANA. ‘ 

Nycticebus tardlyraclus. The Burmese call it the Myoukmoung-ma, 
The Kare^tis say that the retreat of this ani- 
Myour-mocno-ma. mal is discovered by its miserable cries. It 
» walks slowly, and is said to travel no more 

than seventy cubits in a week. 

Cercopitliecm cytiotnolgm inhabits the Sun' 
Mouk-tah-ngai. derbunds, and is the most common of all tlm 
" species in the Province. It is easily tamed. 

Hylohates hoohck lives in a company, and inhabits tlie teak forests. 

I came across a great number near Kanee 
MrouK-LHWAt-JAw. village in Tounghoo district. The Burmese 
allege that it is very fierce, untameable, hnd 
bites dreadfully. The flesh is highly prized by the Kareens. 

Preshytes Barbei, The natives call it the “ white eyelid monkey'*’ 
because it has a white circle around the eyes,. 
Myouk-myet-kwir-byew. and look upon it as the utmost beautiful of tho 
quadrumana tribe. , It inhabits our forests. 
I haye been informed that in Waijee and Taigyaw choungs, in tho 
Bassein district, it is found in great xuithbers. 

Besides the above, there are, Ihave been infonnedrfive cinereous 
species, but not having met* with them, I have refrained from their 
enumeration. 



CARNIVORA. 


Tlgm ngaiis. In its general tempet and disposition, the tiger of 
Pegu is sarilge and ferocious. It inhabits our 
ICyah. forest districts. If it has onch tasted human 

blood, it frequently commits ravages of the 
tnost appalling kind* A Kareen, whilst I was* in Tabbee Sakaji* in 
*1855, informed me that about two years ago a^^ tiger man-eater ” 
the cause of a great alarms His nephew having occasion to pass 
through the district, was compelled to remain in a toungya for three 
days awaiting an escort, and, daring the whole time, he was said to 
think of nothing else but the certainty that his destiny was to perish 
by the tiger* Upon his uncle casually passing by the way, he joined 
him. Entering into conversation with the latter, he told h^m that»ho 
Was certain that his fate was to die^ and so tediously ha)*ped upon the 
matter, during several miles« that at last he was told to hold his 
tongue. Scarcely had he done so^ the tiger in question sprung upon 
and walked off with thd fatalist, who was only heard to utter one 
piercing cry. This case seems to me somewhat peculiar. 

Pellx leoptirdm* There are two or three 
KYAi-Tii£Kt« kinds, and fc^m a large class of tenants of our 

jungle. They ar'e tempei'ate in their habits 
and easily climb trees. 

Pelis Cham, Its tail is long and slender ;# ears long, pointed, 
and externally of a lively red color, with short brown tufts. The pre^ 
vailing color is a yellowish-gray. It is a fiei^e and subtle creature, 
and possesses all the traits of the animals of the cat kind. It preys 
upon jungle fowls, peacocks, and other birds, which it is capable of 
surprising even oii tke tops of the highest tree. 

Felh donmtica. This dome/tic cat is found 
Kyouno. almost in every house throughout Pegu. 

FeHs javanensis, or tiger cat, is found in great 
TaW'KYOuko. numbers, and is supposed by the natives to be 

of the domestic Idnd that had run wild. 

Canis rutilis gdherally inhabits cttverns, from whence it issues, 
under cover of the night, to prowl for food* 
Taw-khwai. The species is gregarious, not to say from any 

social principles, as from a greediness of dis« 
jmsitlon, and a gluttonous instizlct, which induces many to assemble 
even over a scanty and insufficient prey. It feeds on the smaller ani- 

A. A 
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mals, fruits, and carcasses. The Burmese call it “ wild dog.” I have 
found it very 6om«^on in Prome district, especially in Oak-shit-toung 
village,, and during my stay there, the vicinity of ray camp' resounded 
with nOptumal bowlings. It is said that, when exposed to great dis- 
tress for want ol’ /ood, it destroys any domestic animal, even in tho 
midst of populated villages. 

'Canisfamiliaris, or domestic dogs, arc generally of the most mis-^ 
’^jrable and half starved creatures un cared for. 
KnwAi. They rove about in villages for food witliout 

mole station, their numbers being kept down 
only by starvation and disease. 

Urms nialayanus is foiindin all the mountains and unsettled regions, 

* and is peculiarly abundant in Pegu or Zamayee 
Wet-woon. ^ district. &Ir. Raphael, of the Forest Departnn iil , 

foun d a cub there, and brought it to Rangoon. 
It had all tho peculiarity that characterized the Ursus malai/anits or 
Malay bear. This tribe is not ferocious, nor does it attack man 
without provocation. It is very fonS of nuts and esculent roots, uiul 
sometimes injures the toungyas of the poor Kareens, by its excur- 
sions in search of potatoes, which are its favorite article of food. 

Fir^ra ^nalaccensis is sufficiently abundant. I have found it 
spread over Yin-dike-quin in Rangoon district. 
Ktoung-ka-i>oe. It is much sought after by the natives, for the 
> ' unctuous odoiiferous matter which enters into ' 
their Materia Medica, and is found in tho orifice leading to a duct 
between the am§ and ^mnitals. 

Paguma trivirgata is an inveterate enemy of rats, and is a good 
mouser, on which account the Burmese 
KYOUNq-NAH-OAii. domesticate it. 

Viverra zibetha. This is a very active animal, springing on its 
prey with great agility. Its usual haunts are 
KtouNG-HYiN. the teak forests, and its dens are generally 

in the hollows of decayed trees. 

Lutra leptonyx is an animal which is found in considerable 
numbers in the Rangoon district, where its 
Hptan. residence is in burrows. We may form some 

^ idea of the niinnber of the species, when we 

learn, that each burrow contains several occupants, and that often as 
many as fifteen, 
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Pffradovums Mamnga is very common. Its flesh is considered 
a great delicacy by the Shans. , 

Lrca cancrivora belongs to the family of Ichneumon weasel, or 
Pharoah’s rat. The Phoungyees domegticate 
Mwai-bah. it for the purpose of keeping ^away serpents 

from their*Jvyoungs. It has been affirmed, 
that animal poison^ have no effect on it ; a fact "which renders it vahia- 
1)1 o to destroy a great number of noxious reptiles. This animal Js 
also noted for its exquisite scent in tracing the spots where turtles, 
or cj-ocodilos, deposit their eggs. 

PACHYDERMATA. 

Ehphas indicus. While the Pro\pnce was under the Burmese 
rule, the nafives entrapped this anhnal alivo 
IIsiN. in pitfalls, or drove it into enclosures. They 

never used it as ^ beast of burtheh. Wild 
olopliants are inhabitants of our fopsts, both in the plains and along 
tlio liilly wilderness, but in the former they are found in a gregarious 
state. 

Rhinoceros sumatranus is well kijown to the Burmese as hjan- 
shaw. They say that it is abundant in all 
Kyan-shaw. the deep forests. In size it is next to the 

Elephant, but is a solitary and lazy animal, 
delighting in the shady forests adjoining choungs and miry swampy 
localities. The Kareens dread it so much, that they very seldom utter 
its name without placing their hands to their mouths and exclaiming 
Otmg-ntaL 

Rhinoceros unicornis. Like us, the Burmese have a distinct 
name for this animal. They (yJl it kyan-aen, 
Kyan-sen. and it is said to be inferior in size to the 

preceding. It does not hide itself, as wild 
beasts generally do, as if conscious of meeting with superiority of 
strength ; it lies at ease among largo spreading shady trees near the 
clearest and deepest, streams, or the largest stagnant pools of the 
purest water. Notwithstanding this it is in itself as dirty and sloven- 
ly as it is fierce, brutal, and indocile. I have often seen traces of large 
trees being, divided into laths, the work of its horn. It is sometimes 
hunted, by the Moke-soes, and the flesh is held as a delicacy by the 
Burmese not inferior to pork. 
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Su$ indicui. It is ^liiuller and siooother tliati the European spe« 
cies. Itinhabits s^vamps and the wooded banks 
Taw-wet. of choungs, and is generally bunted for its 

flesh. The natives in Bawnee district catch 
it alive by a noeser made with the bark of Hibiscus macrophyllu. It 
commits great depredations to riee/cultivation. 

. Tapirus malayanm is sufliciently abundant in our forests. The 
Kareens assured me that the skin is so very thick as to resist? 
lurrows and musket balls. 


INSECTIVORA, 


Sorex Peyrotettii. This is a different animal from that of North 
Americfi, which yields an oily perfume of 
K^bt-Ioks, musk. Ours^ihhabits houses and emits an 

offensive odor which enables persons to trace 
its haunts. 

EDENTATA, 


Manis Javanica. In the Rangoon district, it is comparatively 
scarce, but in Tharawadie it is found in consi- 
Thim-gwaj^at, durable numbers iutbe plains, and on the banks 
of tbs Yainoay, in tbe Bawnee district, it is 
also very common. Its residence is generally among heaps of timber, 
or in holes made by other animals.. The species found is distinguished 
for short tail ; and, like ihe Malacca kind, it erects when irritated, and 
rolls when attacked. The skin and flesh enter into the Chinese 
Materia Medica. The Burmese give out that these animals know 
the names of^every individual, and ore able to counterfeit the 
human voice, and should ahy one imprudently answer tbeir call 
in the jungle, death would be tbe consequence. Hence a Kareen, 
or a Butman, when he finds any of his party astray, makes only a 
yrell, and the other answers him in the same manner* 

CHEIROPTERA, 

Puroj^ edulU, This large bat is numerous, especially in 

in the Syriam district; the wings 
liiK-WET. when extended, mt^ure fou^ or five feet. It 

) "lives on fruits. The flesh is held by tbe 
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Burmese not only as an esculent and deliciite, but prize it as a special 
remedy for both the humid and dry asthma. 

Besides the Vteropm eduHs, there is another uudeseribed bat of 
the smallest kind. It enters houses in the night, and freely indulges 
in aeriel circuits over the head to feed on moths and ipsects. 

RODENTIA. 

lUstrix leticurus. We have two species of this animal. They 
are indiscriminately called porcupines by Euro- 
Phyu-akoung-gyee. peans, but are carefully distinguished with 
Phyu-akoung-noai. proper names 'by the Burmese, as Phyu- 
akoung-gyee and Phyu-qHcoung-ngaL Both 
are highly prized by the Kareens for the sake of their flesh and quill, 
the latter is very extensively nmd ingeniously employt^ by theid as 
ornaments for dress. Their excrement enters into the Burmese 
Materia Medica for the cure of diarrhoea. 

Arvicola, or the fleld mouse, is found in abundance throughout the 
Province, and as its name implies, prefers 
Lai-kywet. the paddy flolds to other localities. It is 

said by the Burmese to be very prolific. It 
invades the rice plantations, consumes vast quantities of paddy, and. 
desti’oys nearly as much as it eats, by breaking the plants and scatter- 
ing them on the ground. 

Sdurus gigantem is as Idrge as a cat. I have 
Shin-gyee. found it in abundance about Nayoke-koun 

choung in Phoungyde valley.* 

Pteromys petaurista. This large flying squirrel • has been very 
appropriately named by the Burmese, and 
Shin-byak. from their description it agpords with the 

species given henre. 

Scinrm pygerthrus inhabits our Province, 
Shin. and is numerous. It is very prolific, and the 

woods and fields might be truly said to be 
alive with it. 

Sciurus Beidnwrei named after the discoverer Major Berdmore, 
is a large striped squirrel, which is said to 
Shin-ktah. be met with in Tavoy and Mergui, is idso 

found in our forests, and is peculiarly abun- 
dant in Pahdat in Syriam district. 
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Mns handicota generally infests the kitchen, and is of an enor- 
. mous size, very daring and mischievous. It 

MYAi KYWKT-GtEE. is Very destructive to^ poultry, and I have 
known it to seize fowls in the night on their 
perches. 

Mtis rufescem is found in and about houses, and is very destru(v 
, • tive to furniture, books, and clothes ; attract- 

IvYWET-wooN-BYEW. ed by the smell of victuals, it could make its* 
way into any box, meat safe &c. 

SOLIDUNGULA. 

Equus caballas. The indigenous breed of this animal, if Pegu 
can boast of any such, is small and hardy. 
Myin. ‘ To me, however, it has ever been doubtful, 

, whether the breed be not a degenerate race 

from some supply obtained, at a very remote period, from the east of 
Bengal. It is generally twelve hands high, -and commonly sold at 
from two to three hundred Rupees, if it is of a handsome color and 
well formed. It is chiefly used by the Burmese for the saddle, and 
never as a beast of burthen or fjpt draught. The male animal is 
generally castrated by them. 

RUMINANTIA. 

i.- 

Capra Hircm. It is said that, prior to annexation, the Ran- 
goon market was abundantly supplied with 
IIsEiK. goats — I believe for the purpose of being 

clandestinely sold to the Mogul, Christian, 
and Mahomedaiq. residents— from Yai-nan-choung a village situated 
near the Petroleum wells. • 

Bos mdictis. Both the male and female oxen 
Nwah. aretakencareofbytho Burmese. The former 

is commonly emasculated and is used in labor. 

Buhalus arnee, or buffadoe, possesses superior strength to the pre- 
cedmg, but, however, it is slow, impatient of 
Ktwai. heat, and therefore, incapable of long duration. 

The Burmese, for the most part, confine it to 
agricultural labor. I have often met what, at a distance, I conceived 
to be water fowls floating down with the stream, but which, on a 
nearer approach, were found to bo these animals descending and 
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crossing the choung at the same time. Those oiTaturcs so (irlight 
in water, that they. immerse every part of their body •beneath tlie 
surface ; and their horns being depressed as well as turned baqk, no 
part of them but the eyes is to be seen while swimming, • 

Bos gaurus is found in all \h^ forests. Tlio 
Kareens cohsider it to be the wild ox, but there 
Pyoux. is every reason to believe that it differs speci- 

fically. 

Bos sondaicus. It wanders over the country in herds in 
search of food. It is remarkable for strength 
Tsai no. and fierceness. To the natives it is almost 

invaluable, as it supplies a large part of the 
food used by them. 

Ovis aries are little known ^in the domestic economy^ of ^the Ei^ir- 
mese. Since annexation, these animals have 
Thois. been introduced, and there is ever^ reason 

to believe, that they might be kept up if 
•not bred. • 

Cervus porcims. I always understood that this animal inhabits 
only the plains, but I have found it more 
Dah-yai. than once the hilly region of Thounzai. 

The Burmese have a mode of hunting it. 
The hunter in a dark night parades with a lighted torch fixed on his 
head, a bell in one hand and cither his sword or mysket in the other, but 
the former is more commonly used. The animal astounded and attract- 
ed by the noise and glare, approaches the man |\dthout fear, or stands 
with astonishment, and is thus cut down or shot without difficulty. 

Ghevrotain adulte is the smallest of the deer kind, and is sufficient: 

. ly abundant near Thaneo choung and in 
Yonb. the plains of Zountoo. It is tdso to be seen 

in the Tharawadie and Rangoon districts. 
It is very attentive to every alarm, and catches the most remote 
sounds. Its pace is a kind of gallop, or quick liuccession of leaps. 
The flesh is universally esteemed by the natives. 

Eusa Equina, • I have met with a great number of these animals 
in the Pegu or Zamayee forests about Ko- 
Hsat. doogwai choung. The flesh is always tc 

be had in the Rangoon bazars. • 

Stghieros Mmfjak. I have heard its blcal 
almost every night whilst out on tour. 


Gybe. 
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Cervus frontcdU^ This species has been seen in the Pegu of 
. ZeLtn&yee forests two miles from Eodoogwai 

Tha-hik. choung. It is a beautiful, shy, and timorous 

, animal, of wonderful fleetness, and the acute- 

ness of its sight renders it extremely difiicult of approach. It 
feeds on Bamboo leaves, twigs, and branches of trees. The skin is 
said to be hard. 


CETACEA. 

Delphinus pUimheus is seen in the Irrawadie, and found even as 
far as Ava. During my stay at Yaigyeon, 
Lah-bike. I saw some Burmese cooking the flesh of 

this animal^ which they informed me was 
coufse and* tasted something like pork. *fVom the flit is obtained a 
%‘ousiderable quantity of oil which is reckoned by the native doctors 
to cure, when rubbed over, all kinds of eruptions, or the result of 
violence as a bruise. 

« 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

I shall, under the various heids into which this science is divid- 
ed, describe the principal animals of the feathered race, and although 
my observation of each will be brief, they will, it is hoped, 
be found to comprise an epitome of all the most striking features of 
this portion pf the animal kingdom in Pegu. 

« • ' * 

‘ RAPTORES, 

Vultur leueonoius. Thiois aUack kind of vulture with a head 
bare of feathers. It is scattered all over the 
Lah-dAh. countiy feeding on carcasses however putrid. 

Goldsmith has pronounced it an unclean, cruel, 
and indolent bird, feeding on carrion and only deserving of contempt ; 
notwithstanding which, it is protected in Egypt by laws, on account of 
its usefulness in keeping the air free from pestilential taint, by acting 
the part of a scavenger. 

Pandion heUiatus. This is said to be an inhabitant of the 
, sea coast, but I have found a great number 

WoN LEi. in plains, in Bawnee district, near* 

the inns. The district people informed mo 
that it dai-ts down with surprising dexterity upon the fishes. 
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Milciis rotundicaudatns is the white headed kite. It inhabits 
our Province ; body ferruginous^ tail forked, 
laiooN-aouNO-PHYEw. head whitish and flies placidly. It . feeds 
on poultry. 

Mllvus ater is very common about large towns. • It rises to a» 
towering Height, hangs apparently motionless 
' Tsoon. in the sky, and darts down with great velQoity 

upon carrion, mice, small birds, and chickens. 

Falao tinnancuhiH. This is a pretty bird with yellow legs, round- 
ed tail, purplish red back with black spots 
GYo-TiiErN<;. and brown streaked breast. It was most 

usually employed in Europe, in ancient 
times, ill catching game. It is found throughout our forest district. 

Nha^ter hadim is found in jfche Province). • , • 

Astur bayhnius. This is the Revd. Mr. Barbe's goshawk, and’re- . 
vsombles very much the European species foriucrly mi\cli used, 
in falconry. ' * , 

Haliatus MaceL Imvetwt) or three varieties that inhabit the 
marshes and feed altogotlmr on the finny trib(3S. A groat number 
may be seen flying in curved lines, and suddenly checking their course, 
they descend as rapid as an arrow infi) tho water, and dipping the feet 
seize a lish and levelling the neck again for flight they struggle with 
tho prey and mount into the air with screams of exultation. 

Sflric Ilardmcicii inhabits our foreste, and is «6aid to conceal it- 
self in the day in the cavity of decayed trees. 
Dee doke. Both the Eareens ai?d Yaibanes say that 

- the screech of this bird is a pressage 

of some calamity. , They have been, probably, led to this 
superstition on account of the harsh note, which makes it more 
appalling and hideous in th,e darkness and silence of tlie night. The 
Cingalese too, are said to consider the cry of this bird as a pressage 
of death or misfortune, unless they adopt' a charm to avert its fatal 
summons. 

Strix flammea. The Burmese call it Nghet-soe or an ominous 
bird: If any of them are ill, and its cries 
Nghet-soe. are heard about the house, in an instant 

all is ‘ te^or.f screech has been 

sounded, and they believe the sick'man has received his soleifin wara. 
ing. But should hie riecover^ the bird gets ho credit for it. ^It utters a 

Bn" 
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kiM of hissing and mournful cry. It is found in largo -iiumhora, and 
is remarkable^ for its elegant plutnage. . 

Bubo macrocejphala inhabits the Province, and devours greedily 
^ y^st quantities of field rats and mice wbieli 

Dee-doke. make their appearance after harvest, and 

swarm in eyery crack and fissure. 

8cppz UUia is the smallest of the owl tribe, but the prettiest’ 
^ possessing feathers beautifully variegated with' 

,brow 4 i, Mack, and a slight tinge of red. 

DENTIR<5STRES. 


Orthotomus longicaudata. This is a small bird commonly known 
* as the tfiilor bird, on account of the peculiar 

iSiiHAN-P^EE-zoKE. construction of its nest which it perfonus 
by using the bill, instead .of a needle, and 
Tegetal)le‘ fibres for thread. 

Oriolui melanocejphalius. The Burmese very properly call it the 
yellow bird/’ It is of a saifron color, and 
Nghkt-wah. * remarkable for the gayety of its song. It is 

an exceedingly active, sprightly, and restless 
' bird, it is on the ground— on the tree — flying and carolling in its hur- 
ried manner, in almost one and the same time. 

Lanim collurioules is occasionally seen in the Province. , 
Merula leucogaster is, a pretty bird, with a light colored body and 
a white belly. It is very common in the Prome district, especially on 
the Akouk-toung hills, where it delights the ear with the evening 
song. The Bunnese have no name for it. 

Edolius paradisem. This is a fine singing bird. Its notes are 
slu*ill and lively, Whenevtr it is protected, 
NfiiiET-TAW. it shows its ^confidence by its numbers and 

fiiixiaiarity. The Burmese call it Nffhet-taw, 
and from the name bestowed on it, it is considered by them a bird of 
.some importance. ' 

l)icrurmfmcrocm'€UsUlbam^ from the peculiar 

Nghet-taw. sovereign sway it exercises over the crows. It 

is a, commM bird of onr;^Province. 

KghetJtaw. a smaller species 

Oarrul^ peet&ralis is a ndsy bird^ and belongs to the babblers. 


KghetJtaw. 
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Pericrocotm yoscm. This is a very handsome bird, and' very 

?s>.hi;t-m 1 n-tu V * properly called by the Burmese 
or princely bird. 

BulhouL Four species inhabit our Prwdnce, 


namely, 

Boot- wA u. Pycnomtm •Finlaysofti, 

Boot-wah. P, melanoeephalus. 

Boot-hpin-N’ee. P. Jocosm. 

f 

P. ntyropUeus', 

Besides these, there may be many other species which have escap* 
fjcl my notice. 


tENUIROSTKES. 


Vpupa epops is often seen^in the dry season. Its head is covered 
with an enormous tuft of feathers, which it 
Touno-I'Ee-soivE. occasionally erects and depresses. It is de- 
cidedly a bird of passage. 

ArachmtJieramoritaiai^ a pretty bird, and flutters about the 
* V xrr. „ flowers, from Avliich it extracts the s'weet while 

X AaN'SOIvIl-NCiIIEj •' 

on the wing. 

Nectarlnia jugular is perhaps the most elegant, botli for the form 
and brilliancy of its feathers. Besides this 
species there are 
Nectannia asiatica- * 

N, Gouldics. 

N. minima, 

N. Fhayret 

All these are indiscriminately called by flie' Burmese pan-$olc€^ 
nghet which signifies 'birds that suck flowers. 


Pan-soke-kgiiet. 


RASORES, 

Euplccomus limatus. This is the Gomiaon ph&isant. Our Pro- 
vince is replete with this species. It feeds 
Yeet. on all kinds of grain and herbage. The hen 

constructs a rude nest on the ground, which I 
have very often, in my travels, come i^^rosa^ and it generally contained 
from twelve to twenty eggs. : ' 

Phasian^sfasciatw. llajor Phayre found this superb pheasant 
in Arracan. Our forests abound with tins 
Yeet-minw spiecies, but not so much as lhaprecoeding. 

Its favorite places of resort arc tbchillsi 



00“DOUKO. 
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GaHusferruiiineuti& abundant throughout the Province. It 

' bhy, but is easily discoverable by the noise 

Taw-kybt. it makes in crowing and chipping its wings, 

, which may be heard at some distance. 

Pavo mutieas. Although it is called by some the Japan pe acock, 
yet it inhabits our Province in abiiiiduiice, so 
00“DOUKO. much so that it is sure to he found in the 

neighbourhood of villages. It is remark- 
able for the beauty of its plumage, and particularly its tail, which 
is adorned with rich and variegated colors, but the green is of different 
shades, and is the most predominant. The lir&t peacock that was 
honored with a public exhibition at Athens was, probably, of this 
species. It was asserted hy the ancient writers, that many people 
came thither fijom Maccdon to spectators of it. , 

Pardix PhayrvL This is caHcd Major Phayrc*s partridge and Kha 
of the Burmese. It is a general inhabitant of 
the teak forests. 

Turtur suraientisS^ common in' the Province, and is sometimes 
seen in flocks of twenty. Tlie note is singii- 
Gto-lai-byouk. larly tender, and is uttered wantonly when 
by the side of its mate, or invites her by coo 
to some favorite, retired, and shady retrciit. 
On this account it has been, from time immemorial, rci>ro 5 eutcd 
as the most perfect hmUem of connubial attachment and constan- 
cy. It is the turtle dove so often mentioned in the old Testament. 
It was the usual offering^’of the jioor in the rites of the Hebrew law, 
a circumstance indicating the humble station of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, since, at her purifleation, she offered a puir^of turtle doves in- 
stead of a lamb. 

Gyo. TuAur meena is not uncommon. 

Columba indica. This is the ground pigeon, whose color 
is dark green, bills and legs red. The Fro- 
MiAi-wooT-sho. -g distributed with it. 

Tiwn bicincta is a common green pigeon* 
Its flesh is excellent. 


MiAi-wooT-sho. 


CONIROSTRES. 


Bueero$ cavatus* Itave found it in the teak forests. Although 
/Ht soars high, still it, cannot escape notice on 
YoyE-YiN. account of the sound of its wings. The fide- 



lity of tills bird to 
unquestionable. • 

\0NE-YIN-KAP-PA-LEB. 
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its mate is considered by the natives as 


Auk-chin. 


Tsah-gah-lay. 


La i - tsah-g ah lay. 


Buceros pttcoran. The color of this honr 
bill is black. , 

•' * 

Buceros alhirostris is the*sinallest of the 
horn-bills.* 

Passer indicus is a common sparroW* of 
the Province. 

Amadina striata is seen in great numbers, es- 
pecially in fields producing the greatest paddy, 
Euplectes PJdlllpensis, I have very often come across the empty 
long nests of this bird hung on the branches 
Tsaii-goung-wah. of the highest^ wood oil trees or Myouhshaiv^ 
a species of Dalbergia, The bird i^ about* the 
si^e of a sparrow with a yellow head. 

Corvus splendens is the common crow, its manner is ‘bold, but 
• mingled \vith caution. It, is the custom of 
Kyeb-gan. this bird to make a sudden dart on persons, 

especially those who molest its nest,d)y inllict- 
ing the momentum of the blow, with^its powerful beak, and prddac-*' 
ng sometimes a deep wound. 

Gracula religiosd, or the talking mynali, is 
often seen in ifative housies confined in a cage. 
Sturms contra is very numerous. It feeds oti insects and worms. 

The Burmese say tlwit the flesh is slightly 
bitter. 

Stumia malaharica. Our Province is rcplet^, 
with this bird. It has a white head. 

Ampeliteps coronatus, Ooe of our Catholic Missionaries, the Eevd* 

T Mr. Barbe, found this bird in the Yea forests. 

Lai-bin-wah-zayet. ' 

It also abounds in ours. 

Aa'idotjieres cristateUus. The Burmese call 

this bird the “ big mynah.** 


Thaii-lee-gah. 


Za-yet-gyee. 


Hskn-peieo-ky'en. 


FISSlROSTRES. 

Halcyon AmevropUrus chiefly frequents 
chpungs, and lives on fishes, which it catches 
with dexterity. 
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Alcedo sinensis. I Imve found this bird in groat iiumbors abontf 
t the Kooii lupids iu the Touwghoo district. It 

Peing-nyex-a kounu- appears to delight iu murmuring Btreaiiis and 
^ GYEE. in the falls, not however merely to soothe its 

' ears, hut for gratification somewhat more sul>- 
stantial. Amidst the roar of the falls, it sits perched upon an over- 
hanging bough for fish* wdiich, with a sudden oircular plunge, it sweeps 
from the native element and swallows it in an instant. The feathers 
of this bird are extensively exported for the China Market, where they 
meet a ready sale. 


Nghet-khah. Coracias affinls is, I lulicvo, a migratory, 

gregarious, and sonorous bird. 

C^tprimulgas macrurus. The bill of this bird is slightly curved 

and very sjmaH. It wanders in the evening in search of insects. 

^ * * * 

The flight IS generally low, as the insects it hunts are usually found in 
a low elevation. It has the same native name {Mifai-woot) as the 
snipe, probably the Burmese soc no difference. 'J’o us they differ as 
black from white, as one is a wadiug and the other a wide mouthed bird. 
Hirundo rustica or common swallow, is reinarkable for porforming 
its various functions iu the air, and for this 
Pyan-luwa. aerial lifer its structure is boaiilifully adapted, 

' enlivening, by its beautiful form, the hanks of 

choungs and rivers, whilst over tangled copses, and across flow^cry 
meads, it wheels in its fullness of delight. 

VT Merops reridis is very common, and found 

.throughout' the Province. 


SCANSORES. 


Jliicco indicus is found iu great numbers in 
Xghet-pa-deing. the Province. The Burmese call it the “ gold- 
smith hii*d.” 

Bucco tnmaculatus is a pretty bird, and has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be confined only to Arracan. I 
3S^ghet-pa-deixg. have found it to he also an* inhabitant of the 
Pegu Province. 

PaltBomis AlexaMrinm. ’ believe Alexander was the first per- 
sdh ^#ho introduced this magnifleient bird 
* Ktet-taw’. ' ii^'kurope. Eevd. Dr. Mason says that “ it 

the bird that was sent to Alexander from 
Ceylon ; and hence its specific name.” 
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PnJ(Eurni$ tnrquatu^ frequents paddy fields 
KtEK-iRYOKF., ^ ill flock s of twenty. It seldom survives if 
kept confined in a cage. 

Palaornis nifjrirostm is found iii company. I once came, across 
an army of these birds in ^Kj/et-too-ywai-quin 
Kala-mau. in Phoungyee vallby. The ground appeared 

at a distance as if coMBred with' a carpet of 
the richest green. 

Lori cuius rmialis is found in the forests. I recollect once coniin^'f 

o 

across a great number in Palidat on a niangoo tree, within the premises 
‘ f a Kyuiing wliere they appeared, under the protection of the old 
Plioungyce, to be quite at home. 

Curnhis orieninlis is often seen in the forests, but I have never 
found them iiiore numerous than in ,tho Kanoe forests in Toung-hoo 
district. * * 

Won pv 1 VI ^Micis tnstis is distributed rather sparingly. 

It is remaijkablo for the length of its tail. 

ricus Jlavinucha, .A person ^travelling in the interior, hears its 
screams from tho adjoining woods, rattling on 
Ngitet-thtt-touk. the limbs of trees. The Burmese name sig- 
nifies ** woodpecker,” like the English. TTie 
species of this climbing bird constitute a large and interesting class. 
The few following came under my observation, but I am confident 
there are a ^rcat many jet to he (Uscov^red. 

Ficus (meiglyptes) jugulam. 

'P, ocipitalis, 

P. ( Tiga) iutermedlus. 


GPtAIuLATOUES. 


<drus antigone, I have not seen this bird, but from the descrip- 
tion given me by the Burmese, I conclude it 
Gyo-gya. to be this species. Its name is Gyq-gya. It 

is one of the watchful inhabitots of salt 
marshes. 

Ardea Alha, My friend Mr. John Sle^fer brought me this bird from 
Kyouk-tan where he found it in large numbers. 

' It is without doubt the species given here. 

Ciconia argala is an inhabitant of ouj. 
Dan-sat. Province, and remarliable for tlie fineness Of 

its pl^mnagc. 


Gyo-gya. 


Byine. 
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'Pluvunws sjiimsus is a common bird. 
Tke-tef.*D 0 j 'J'lie Burmese ctill it Tee-Ue^-do in imitation of 

its note. 

(Jaliuiidajaranica. * It lias been roproaented to me by Mr. Slater 
• • that it is found in great abundance in Twaii- 

ta 3 ^, and from whence he brought me a live one- 
Scolopax /if termn#* abounds in every part of the Province where 
there are marshes, and wo ore informed by ‘ 
Myai-woot. Mr. Cmwfurd, that even it “is sufiioiently 

ahuudant in Ava.” 

jYitntenius arqnaia is mentioned as inhabiting ,the marshes. 

NATATOPJOS. ’ ' 

Hemlrpcyrfua major, 1 have often come across 
'rAW-wo0M-B<i. wild ducks in *the fields when covefed with 

w ator. 

is another constant at- 

j. snKT^SKE^TiTirJ# 

« tondant on inundated pjoins. 

Plotus VaiUantii is common nhout the choungs. It is more 
familiary known as the s^iake bird, and pro- 
Daino-ngyee. hahly deTjYt‘d this name from the singular 

' fonn of its head and neck, which at a dis. 
tance might be mistaken for a serpent. Tlie lJurniese call it Daing^ngyec, 
'J’hcy informed me that this hir^ delights in localities where a root 
or a branch of a tree projects over and dips into the w'ater ; these situa- 
tions being convenient resting places for the purpose of sunning and 
])r('oning itself. • 


ICHTHYOLOGY. 

It is an ind«mtrovortible (ac^ that the rivers, inns, d'c, of Pegu, 
teem with a variety^ of the finny tribes ; this statement is too tru<» 
to be disputed. In fact, our Ichthyology is yet in its infancy. 
Nevertheless, I shall endeavor to contribute some few notes I made 
which I do not pretend to completeness, towards the elucida- 
tion of this subject. It is worthy of remark here, that though on the 
wliole the fish hronglit td* the Bangoon market cannot be com- 
])ared with such as we see at Maulmain, there are still some kinds 
which might please th? tnost dainty epicure. 

It has been alleged that among the various kinds of food whii^li * 
arc administered foi}«the subsistence of man, fish is .one of the most 
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ivliolesome and abundant ; and siicb is its moral influence on popula* 
tion, that it has behn generally admitted tha Celestial empire 
is indebted to the exuberant immensity of its inhabitants to the -aston- 
ishing quantities of fish with which they are suppUod. Pegu/ how- 
ever, may boast of a greater and choicer variety than even Chinai 
as will be seen from my brief description under tWs head. 

MACROLEPTE8. 

Mugil. Our bazars are full with this fish in the months of 
December and January. It inhabits the salt- 
water, and, in particular, haunts those places 
that have influxes of fresh water. 

Musil suhviridis is never found in salt, 
water, but abounds in the inm. * * 

3IujU cqisahtus is also a species of Mullet. It is found in the 
Noa-zin Irrawadie r^ver in abundance from Yangyeen 

• sawah as far as Ava. * 

Corvimis coitor is a species of Indian whiting, and is found both 
in the salt and sweet waters. This fish is 
Nga-poke-thin. generally salted by the Burmese. They Cldf" 
it “ blood sucker fiali.*’ 

Perea is a species of the perch, though some consider it to 
be of the bream kind. The Pegu speciqp is generally of a dark color 
approaching to black. 

Polymmus paradtscus is the most esteemed fish of the Europeans. 

They call it the mangoe fish, probably on ac- 
Nga-poke-naii. count of its appearing about the time that 
• mangoes first come into season, it is said by 
the Burmese that it comes with the tide. Its flesh is but its roe 
is deservedly esteemed to be delicious. 

Ophiocephalus. We have four species of this tribe. The native 
names are 

Nga-yan. 

Nga^jan^panaw, 

Nga-yan-dine, 

Nga-yan-goung^doe, 

The species referred to, abound in fresh water inns, and ftro ge- 
nerally bruised by the natives for ngapee, a condiment of universal 
use throughout the Province.^ 

C. 0 


Kaii-bai-loo. 

Nga-lone. 
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Silago acuta. I believe it belongs to ibo 
Xga-pah-lwcvi. genus Silago. The Bunnesp call it the flute 

fish.” 

( Scimna. It is peculiar to salt water. The 

PiN-LAi-NO-A-BiAi-MAH. Chinese are very fond of this fish for which 


. Kah-tha-boe. 

Noa-yin. 

Xga-ztx. , 

IlhynclwbdeUa oeillaia is about from six to eight inches long, 
and is a great favor'^c of tlie Burmese as an 
No A-M WAY-DOE. article of 'diet and IS kuowii to them as Nga- 

micay-doe. Under this name we have also the 
Mastaceoibalus which ro^emVvles very much each other, 

Equula mconiw is a salt* neater fish of small size, 

‘ CYPRININd;. 

Cirrinut calabasu is a sweet water fish, I believe it is scarce, 

♦ 

but we have another species of the same 

' ■« 

Nga-xet-pyaii. tribe, namely, Cirrinm mndina winch is not 
rare. 

Cgpnnus Rohita is a species of the carp, and is abundant in the 
Irrawadie river, and in all the waters con- 
Nga-tkaing. neoted vrith it, though it is found more nu- 

mgrous in the former. It is said to thrive 
greatly in the inas. Iihmense quantities are cured by the Burmese 
for exportation by being sun dried, after w’hicb they are smoked for a 
short tiiue over a fiire made of chaff. 

Barbus progeneiug is not very abundant. The flesh is per- 
ftcliy wholesome snd well tasted, but of no great delicacy. 


they pay ai>‘extravagant price, so that they al- 
most monopolise it. 


MICROLEPTES. 

Oobim giuris is a salt A\ator fish about 
from five to seven inches long. 

Macrognathns umhdatus is a spcidos of 
Xga-mivag-doe. „ I have seldom fuiiiid' it in 
the bazars. 

Periophtha* nus. Tliis belongs to the Goby 
tribe, and is found in abundauco about thf3 
PozzoondoWn creek. 
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Sy:;tomus. We liave, I believe, four species in our Province^ 
and are known to«tbe natives, as 
Nya-mee-mai, 

N fja-khong-ma. 

Nga-sin-hjewn. 

a 

CLUPlx\(K. 


Alosa ilisha. It seems to be a midway between a mackarel 
and a salmon, and whetlier for form, general 
Nga-tiiaii-louit. appearance, or flavor, is perhaps, the 
richest fish with wdiich I am acquainted. It, 
however, abounds witli small bones which are very troublesome. It 
is very fat and the 11 urines^ sometimes roast it, and wlien brodght 
in tliat state to market, and afterwards baked at home in vinegar is re- 
markahly fine. It is said by the natives that this fish grow» to a very 
large size, immediately, witliiu the reach of the tide and oomes to per-" 
foe tion about the latter end of the rains. 


X(iA-JBYAH, 

XoA-nr.\.r. 


Pellona affinis is a species of herring fre^ 
quently seen in our market. 

NotojiUii us Kajyral is not a rare fish, and, 
inhabits the inns. 


PLEUROXKCTIIDCE. 

” • 

Plagusia. It is of a diminutive size and is ^Sometimes to be 
liad at Rangoon ; Tho Burmese coll it Khway^ 
Khway-sha ska or “ dog’s tongue.” It is caught in brack- 

ish water. 

Bmchirus is found in the Irrawadie and is much esteemed 
by the Chinese for its flesli, which has a place in their Materia 
Medica. In the dry season our bazars are filled with this fish. 

ESOCINQ^.. 

Belo 7 ie cnncila. I have found it in abundance in the inns. Tlie 
upper jaw is longer than the lower. Wa 
Nga-hpouno-toe. have also another genus of this tribe viz. 
B^lone condimacuhta. 
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, • • 

SILURIDCE. 

Pimelodus *is the most common cat fish. * The species of 
this tribe are very numerous, without 
NoA^t>AN. scale, of all colors and sizes. I believe we 

have four v^irieties of this genus. The B ur- 

r 

mese call them, 

Nga-dan, 

Nga-yone. 

Ngawyin-oahpha, 

Nga-aik. 

Besides these, I have very often come across two or three species of 

Nga-bat. Silurus. 

Noa-KYOI7NO. Sorubium, 

NoA-iltnir-TiN. Agenosius. 

and to this list I may add Clarias magory and C. punctatus, 

-nr 

CARTILAGINES. . 

• . 

PrisUs is a species of sawfish. One was brought to me in 
a stote of decomposition which had a snout of about two feet. Being 
far advanced, I could only discerfl that the body above was blackish 
and beneath white. 

Squalus, 1 have been informed that this dreadful and rapacious 
tribe Sometimes come up with the tide as far 
Noa-mok. as Tsanyoay and wanders and devours what- 

•ever comes in itswaj. 

PLECTOGNATAES. 

a horrible deformed fish ; nay a singular luaus 
natura. It is remarkably fat and has a de- 
pressed body. The Burmese say that it is 
sluggish and swims with difficulty,. 

APQDES. 

AhguSla Uedhr < inhabits eveiy where in firedh waters, 1 We 
seen some about six feet in length. There 
Nga-xis-ban. . are several other besides, and b|pg uncer- 
tain of their species. I have refotined from 
inserting thm. 


friigoeephiijus is 
Koa-Boo-DiN. 
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BEPTILES. ■ 

Beptlles or aitimals of the turtle, lizard, and -serj^nt dass, are, 
of eouxae, numerous in the Pegu Provinee. 


Lai-laee. 


CHELONIA. 

• * 

Cistudo amhomenm is /oiuid in almost overy*'paddy field, though 
it is rarely seen in standing waters, and £^n, 
perhaps, only in a state of emigration. 

Testudo radiata. I met •with this species in our tour in 1855 in 
Nat-tween-idkan about fourteen miles S. E. 
LakE'Gotj^ones. oflngouk village, and north of the City of 
Touiighoo. 

Testudo geometnca. This is, I, believe, toung-lahe of Arracan. 

It inhabits high land and tfio l^eens in- 
Toung-lake. formed me that they catch it in great num- 

bers especially in the season when the mush- 
rooisjs make their appoavaiice which this laud tortoise is v6ry fond of. 

CJieiohia virgata is said to be found in considerable variety and 
number about the coast. Epicures, who are 
Lake. dainty in th^ir food, consider its flesh a gMT" 

delicacy. 


BAURI^. 

Calotes verMcolor is the common blood sucker, and remarkable for 
changing in half an hour to all the colors of 
PoKE-TiiiN. the prism. It is, apparently, a harmless 

animal, though, when caught, shows a dis- 
position to bite. Among the favorite objects of Mr. I^smboldt's study, 
this was one of the species he poida particular attention. The animal 
— during the time of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s visit to *this great man — 
was confined in a glass box, and as it, on that occasion, opened its 
long tabular eyes — Mr. Humboldt was said to exclaim that a 
peculiarity of thia animal is its power of looking in different direc- 
“ tions at the same time. He can turn one eye towards heaven, while 
the other inspeets earth. There are many clergymen who have 
•• tibe same power.” 

Platfj^UyJMS g^edco. It is well known by its cries, and from 

rr which' a name — Touhtain-Ai^ been given 

Toux-tal • - , 

by the Burmese in imitation of its sound. 
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lletniductijlus cocfcei fmj[uents tlie interior of houses, and may 
* . often be seen^n great numbers crawling about * 

Aino-myouno. the walls, or on the ceilings, in pursuit of the 

smaller and more delicate insects, which it 
snaps up with great dextori^^ and greediness. I have often amused my- 
self in observing the sagacity and c!ire with which it approaches its 
preyi'and tlio rapidity it shows by darting forth its long tongue armed 
with gluten. 

Eaprepis riffescms. In general appearance it resembles a snake, 
and in internal structure a li/ard. It inhabits 
grassy plains. 

Viiranus. We have in our Province, accord- 
ing to the Bunnese account, four varieties and 
are called by tlKiin. 

HpooUhjah. 

Hpoot-mai. 

H}wot-hnyen. 

and also another terrestrial species \fhich I have found most abundant, 
and frequently seen on trees. All the preceding belong to the species 
or monitor, and some of them are known to accompany 
.tlie crocodile, or alligator; qf whose approach they are said to warn 
the other animals by tlitdr hissing — whence their specific name. 

Crocodilns vuhjam generally inhabits large rivers. Its flesh has 
a place in the Burmese Mntaria Medica. The 
Mee-joi^xg. scarcely larger than that of a goose, — 

deposited by the female in the sand — arc 
esteemed as delicacies by some of the natives, and constitute a part 
of their richest meals. 

Lacerta is«cthe sand lizard, 'and, as it name imports, burrows 
in the earth. The Burmese and Kareens aro 
Paii-dat. extravagantly fond of its flesh, and the latter 

have often exchanged it Avith our peons for 
a dozen of fowls. 

^ BATRACHIA. 

Rufj melamstictus. This is a large toad. The flesh is dried by 
the native doctors, and is said to bo a certain 
Hpa-byoke. cure, when taken internally, fdl asthinar 

There are several kinds, but unfortunate- 
ly when I came across them, I had no time to investigate, my 


Thin-lakr. 

IIpoot. 
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mind being engrossed in studying tlie 'flowers, lliat I had (jollected, or 
busy in condensing my notes. 

OPHIDIA. 

VENEMOUS. SERPENTS. 

I 

Naja lufescens is tinncJ with a poison the most deadly and 

Notwithstanding which, it is generally carried 
Mwai-hoitk. about as a public show by Alanthamas\ it 

dances to the sound of music. It, however, 
seldom bites except when irritated. The flesh is used medicinally 
by the Ihirmese. They also suffer it to abide in their houses, and 
supply it with food, from causes not easily defcorminod ; excepting that 
this serpent is ever consideretl to be possessed of sonic mysterious 
superhuman knowledge or poivcr. 

Bamjarus candidhs bites without provocation ; it inhkbits pad- 
dy fields. ^ * 

Ilydrus, This species is found in the rivers; it is the most 
venemons of the serpent tribe, and its bito 

V VT 

is often speeijily fatal. . 

Trigonocephalus gramineus. It is tlie green viper. Its bite is* 
said to be fatal, but 1 have found that it is 
Mwai-seing. not often the case, particularly when proper 

means are resorted to for obviating the effects- 
I once recollect wli|p I was proceeding to tlje J^uzz^ndown Timber 
Revenue Station, with my orderly Peon Shoay 13aw, nve surprized a 
large viper of this tribe as it lay in the grass basking in the sun, 
WhoT) we came to j*i^) it open, to our astonishment we found that the 
abdomen was filled with young ones, and wlien they jiTero disengaged 
from the belly of the dam, they slioweci manifest tokens of menace 
and defiance. 

INNOCUOUS SERPENTS. 

Dnjinus is of a beautiful green, and is occasionally seen 

twisted round the smaller boughs of trees v 
Mtet-shaw. ■Nvhence, if disturbed, it drops with great 

readiness, and proceeds along the lops of the 
^grass with admirable celerity ; and, owing to the similarity of its color, 
Bcarcely allows the dazzled eye to follow its course, 
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Coluber korros. 
jLtN*VWAI. 


• • 

It is harmless and generally inhabits bamboo 
hedges. Tl|p flesh is ejiten by the Bur* 


mese. 

Coluber radiatue. This is a domestic snake/ as it generally lives 
in the roofs of houses. 

Tropidfonotue stolatm is a water snake of a small size. 1 have 
generally found it in grassy plains. The 
I^BT-sbaw. Burmese bestow the same name as the Dry - ' 

tnu8 praeitm. We have also another of this 
species T. echistosus. 

Python reticulatus. I have been informed that it grows to an 
enormous size, being found occasionally of 
Sah-bai-gteb. eighteen, twenty, and twenty five feet in 

length, and of a strength so as to be able to 
kill deers, iibgs, and other animals. Its flesh is esteemed as a del i ;i > y 
by the Eareeus, Yaibanes, Chins and Burmese, and is even prefer ; cd 
to fowls. ’ • 

Typhlops hrqminus is a burrowing serpent of a foot in length and 
aboutthethicknessof a thumb. Its bite is perfectly harmless. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

« 

This portion of Natural history is one of the most pleasing which 
can engage the attention or amuse the human mind. It seems to 
have even attragjbed the attention of man at a very early period. Kin^,; 
Solomon is said to have written several treatises onfiinsects, but they 
ora all lost. 

The insects of Pegu are numerous, and of great beauty. 
Some render us signal services, while others are noxious or totally 
of no service. Tc attempt to ^numerate them would be a fruitless or 
impracticable task; I shall, however, make a few cursory remarks on 
those which 1 have collected and studied. 


COLEOPTERA. 

« 

Lampjfru. The male aod female of this apecies differ \etj much 
from each other ; the former does not emit a 
PpK-ZAKB-BTBW. vety luminoas light, while the latter sends 
forth an attractive, beautiful, and j^phosio 
light t|e ^li^se of oUaring the mate to*her company. 
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** Graceful and lithe the hai;iboo tree* 
W^ve ill the whis^eriiig eastern breeze 
And when at night fireflies glow 
Like dro])s ol’light on each small bough, 
The ever living stars nn high ; 

Standing, like goinl^ the azhre sky, 

Can scarcel}" draw the wanderer's ^aze 
J'rom the green bamboos' richer blaze.” 


hupref^tU, or the chameleon beetle, possesses a rich and brilliant 
color. When it rises in the air a loud buz- 
PoE-MAMouNG-DAH. . zing iioise is heard at sonio distance. It 
subsists generally by living upon th(? leave* 
or the succulent parts of the bark of the Acacia riigata. 


l/ucanm, or the stag of Pegu, is celelualcd 4br it^ .|»roj 0 «ting 


Chf.e-boe-toe. 


jaws, which I found to measure from two 
to three inches in length. 


Curculio is found on fruit trees which is very destructive to them. 

The female is said to pierce the maugoe fruits 
Tha-yet-the-pok.. with her proboscis for the purpose of laying 
in her eggs^ and I have often observtwWho 
full growth insect creeping out without apj>earing to have essentially, 
injured the fruit. 


Mehlontha sticks to tree s the •leaves of which it devours. 

I have many times seen the natives smoke 
Tuit-ywet-pob. the trees, by making^ kind ot bonfire under- 
neath them, and which, tliey* allege, prevent^ 
the incursions of this insect in the garden. 

Coeinclla is tnore commonly known as the lady bird. The fegu 
species has shell-like wings with about half a dozefi*black dots. 

Lytta vesieatoria. This is the Spanish fly so valuable for affording 
substances for blisters.* 


* While these, sheets were going through the Press, I observed in 
the ‘‘ Maulmain Advertiser Office” this little creature drawing a typa 
ten times its own weight. It is no doubt that it is endured with a de- 
gree of strength for its own size, that at first might exceed credibility. 
If man possessed an equal degifee of strength — bulk for bjilk— with a 
Spanish fly, the deeds of Sampson %ould no longer be considered as 
extraordinary, 

D. » 
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DRTHbPTERA. 

Blatta, or the cockroach^ is unfortahateljT 
PoE^JBAUT. very common throughout Pegu. It is a dis- 

agreeable and annoying insect. 

c OrylluB gryiotalpa is tl|e mole cricket. It burrows in the earth 
in gardens or cultivated spots, and^ is said to be vety destructive to 
plahiBs &c. 

OrylluB campestm is the held cricket famous for its chirp- 
ing, which is as pleasing to some as it is disagreeable to others. 

Mantis rsligiosu. In Goa and in the Madras coast, this has been 
passed as a sanctimonious insect, from the sin- 
Hxikii-BOUKG. gular manner in which it sits, leading one to 

suppose that it holds communion with the 
Creator of the Universe. 

TruxaUs. The grasshopper of Pegu is very active in hopping, as 
its name implies, through the grass. It is 
HiilAN-Bonsrs. generally vocal, and is heard much louder in 

the cool of the evening than during the heat 
of the day, 

neurOptera. 

TsrmeSf er white ant, is a very destructive insect to books^ 
r clothes* &c. Almost every house in the Pro- 
Chah. vince is more or less infested with it, and to 

keep mine free from it, I have often encouratged 

u 

the visit o;f the Platydcptylus gsdto by allowing it to remain unmolested, 
and which, in the mean time, has a royal feast on the white ants. 

lAMla. The dragon fly may be justly called & tyrant, as it may 
be seen all day hawking after insects. I have 
Pau-zi 5. frequently during my travels seen it, whilst in a 

larva state, in the water of the inland streams 

» 

and which the natives assured me was the form which it assumes 
After the eggs have been hatched. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

is ^pund in societies throughout Pegu. , At an early 
period honey and wax > net only became an ob-t 
; ject of serious attention to the natives, but 

attracted the particub^ notice of their Govern 



meut, ou account of the important phjec^ to which they might be 
made subservient. « 

Xylocarpta has earned the name of Carpenter-bee on account of 
its propensity to making holes, for habhation, 
Pah-dono. This iusect*is furnished with an inplement witli 

which it penetrates into* bamboo and timber. 

Ichneumon is occasionally to be met with. It <loiives its existence 
from the destruction of some other insects on 
Pa-doo-min-tha. whose body the femalo deposits her eggs. 

The larva produced^ tlievefrom, preys upon 
the intestines of the unfortunate fosterer. 

Vespa vulgaris^ or the common wasp, is always to be seen in Pegu. 

1 have been informed by the Burmese, that it 
Pa-doo. forms its nest in tho ground. We have ano- 

ther kind identical to mason wasp. * It con- 
structs its habitation on the walls, .posts, and windows oiT houses to 
deposit its eggs, which contains about, eight in number. 

Formica. We have a great many varieties in Pegu, all arw'l^- 
markable for their pn wearied diligence, their 
Pa-wai-sake. astonishing strength, or their inveterate. pro- 

pSiisity to labor. The moral intohdod by 
King Solomon in alluding to these creatures, is to avail one's self of 
the favorable time without delay. 

Papilla. PriamuB is adorned with rich and 
liAicK-PYAH. various colors. Besides this tho following few 

may be noted ; their native names are 
Lake-pyah-mai. 

Jjdkepyah-zain. 

Letke-pyah-wah. 

Lake-pyah-hyeiv. 

Lake‘pyah-fnai-thoo~daw: 

Phalcena ? It is reared by the Yaibawes in general, and remark- 
able for producing raw silk. It is first hatch- 
Yai-ban£-poe. ed from an egg, glued by tike porfget insect 

upon a black cloth, which the natives placed 
for the purpose. The egg^ is about ^lie size of a pin’s head; fp<^ 
whence proceeds a tjaterpillar that eats, and which lastly prepares a 
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•ilken coTering callnl cliry^lis, in likf* a (*loist<*red monk, it 

conceals itsoH until it issues from it in the form of a perfect insect, or 
butterfly. ■ It may, however, be remarked, that the natives only suf- 
•fer it fjo come to its complete state when they require its brood, as 
the silk produced from it is of a very inferior kind. 

^Satumiq^" atlas is found in Pegu, and belongs 
Laki-piah-gyek. , ^ family of the silk ^^om. 


HETRROPTEUA. 

Cimtx lectulafU, or bug, is a disgusting and tronhlesorae insect. 

Sleep which is so necessary after the toils 
Chah-bol. of the day to arise again [refrc'slu'd ' and vi- 

gorous! is ofttvi dwturbed by | this creature, 
and for which purpose it insinuates itself into tlie most secret poits 
of the b^d and bedsteads. The Kareens effect its destruction by 
placing underneath their beds die leaves of Mentha qxiadr'Jolia, or 
JBfumea grandii, 

Uelobioma indtm may be frequently^seen in 
Jf^i-POE-iiAU r. the W'ater. The Hurme.se call it “the w’atcr 

cockroach.” 

t 

Gsrris. The Pegu species runs on tlo' surface of the wait v \mI1i 
its long legs with wonderful lightness ns 
Yai-bok. scarce*ly to put it in motion. I have fret] iientJy 

examined its wings, and found them ill adapted 
for flying, bui^Bkippinjf only. 


APflANIPTERA. 


Pulez is tl^ common Ilea remarkable for its agility. It 
harasscH mankind and continues its depreda- 
HWAi-LAi. tious tliroughout the twelve months. 


DIPTEIU. 

Mussa ibmeiffca, or the domestic fly, multiplies I believe in the 
rainy season : during the dry weather, it gives 
us rery litde annoyanee. To this species may 
be added the flesh* and paddy flies. The ibriU'' 
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'«r is v€rv numerous and Uvea, Its ncidt* iiii])li^*s, on dt < aw;os*d 
r^nimal food on which it lajs its eggs. /llie latter is said to attack 
•paddy plants wliic^li it ravages with a vengeance. 

Ouleit: is the mosquitoe which enters houses especial^' about 
sunset, announcing its arriv^alHby a sharp biizj- 
CiTTN. ing noise. *• When one is attacked by it he is 

speckled with blooil, [pavtieulnrly altmt .Vhe 
forehead and back of the ears. 

Tin* Gnat is an annoying insect lor iiirtictiiig wounds ; it invades 
low anid marshy situations. when a- 

Mpyokb. lighted by this insect . looks n« if charges <if 

dust shot have been tired, each stin^g having a 
i»luodyspot; and such is its eagerness in biting that it tilts its body 
up almost vertically, and seemia to bury its head in the flesh* • 

Gadfly is a different germs from the European species. The na- 
tives say t^jat it lives entirely on blood. It 
Huet, attache ' man and beast without discrimixia* 

tion. 


. ASACH^IDA. 


Acams, or as it is commonly called Ticdc, i» an apterous insect. 

It infests trees* and shrubby plants, and when 
Hmwah. .once it attaches itself to one’s flesh, it is 

with the greatest dHTjcuiiy extracted. 

Araufa if^ the C 9 thmon hoiist: spider, and feeds on such insects it 
overpowers, -which is done by entangling them 

N cob. in numberless ways with thread which 

it throws out fr6mihepftg7^IiB, 

Lycosa is found in houses.' When it conifs'iti contact with our 
skin it causes a painful itching. J have al* 
PiN-Goo-GYEE. ways remarked the leniah s carry beneath the 

belly a ball of **ggs. Wc have another speciei 
•(probably MygSle) called Taw-pin-^yoo by the Burmese* and its bite 


is said to be extremely poisonous, and sometimes deadly. 

Agelina navia / It constructs horizontal webs ioi the grass. 

This species is iveiy] harmless and 
,throughouribe Prorinoe. 


Mtet-pingoo. 
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oi\ »(^)rpion/l^s armed Mth a vinileut stiiig. I havtf 
boat\ assurea by . the Kareens that in »ome 

f? \ ^ 

KrN-Mi?E>oouK.' ' iiistaiices, the sting is so poisonous as to causa 
death. This insect is of such a malignant 
nature, j;hat it is »eldoiii found in companies, as it devours each 
other. Nature bocms to have formed it in every respect for a hostile 
life. ^ 

MYRIAPODA. 

Scolopendra or centipede, is remarkable for the number of its 
feet. Jt inflicts a very painful sting which 
Kii<. tl^e natives allay or remove by the appli- 

V cation of garlic — Allium saiioum — to the 
part. It is generally found in thatched houses and lives also under 
stones. The cast skin of this insect was brought to me by a Kareen, 
whilst I was in Khaboung district ill 1850, from which 1 conclude 
that it is probable that it changes its skin like other insects. 

Swlopendta phoBphorea. The ‘Riirmese call it “ the wizard cen- 
tipede.” It« phosphoresces when wounded. 
Kin-sonk, 'Hie .species is very common. The natives 

informed me that it is very fond of entering into 
the ears of people sleeping and^rdducing deafness, from the iutoler- 
iible pain, and soon after death itself. 

CRT STACEOLOGY. 

Tlio crustacpous animals ^of Pegu — like those- found in other coun- 
tries — have a covering of a crusty kind of shrU with which they 
are sustained and defended. 

A status is tjie Cray fish. Its voracdousness almost exceed our 
credibility. Ft seems among crustaceans what 
Pa-zoon dokk. the vulture is among birds, indeed, I think 

it is more voracious, as it even devours each 
other, and to increase our astonishment still more, I liavo been as- 
sured by the native fishermen that it sometimes (gorges on itself 
The Pegu speoM||grows to a large size, and is most in' repute for its 
food. We hanKso two smaller kinds designated Pa-zoon and 
Pa-zom-zake ^ the Burmese. The first inhabits our rivers in 
abundance ;1;lmfle.sh is excellent. The last named is the smallest 
of the speciwppresentcd, and is always seen in our bazars. It is 
the cotnjTjon J)od ef the iower order of the people. 



;ftooN y\i-.io£. 

LAI-PArZOON. 


GuMiHtiiw is tli| pran® fisli wliitrh tosms 
the iiweet water. 

Gecarcinian lives chiefly on laml and mi- 
grates at times to tnc river. 


Pngurus like a monk putting on indifterentlv his* cowl, . content# 
itself with getting into the univalve«cflst-off shells^of other insects. 


Cancer is common about the sea shoi*e and has large nippers 
with which it pinches most terribly whatever 
Ka-nan. it happens to fasten upon. The natives, when 

carrying it for sale to the bazars, take the 
precaution of tying its claws. 

The Barnacle is found about the sea coast. ».An adult of this 


species was brought to me by an intelligent 
Kha-tik. Burmaii, it had much the ajjpearance of a 

mollukk: indeed, I had groat difficulty in 
discovering its true relation, but on investigating the embryo, the 
specks fell from my eyes, and to my ddlgght, I soon found that it had 
all the aspect of the ordinary crustacean. 


THE END. 





